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PREFACE. 



1 r<n ' 



There are certain points in the School History of the 
United States now submitted to the public to which it is 
proper to ask the attention of teachers. 

The work is profusely embellished with engravings. 
These serve not only to illustrate the text, but will be of 
assistance in fixing on the memory many of the important 
occurrences mentioned. 

Numerous maps are inserted at suitable places. 

At the close of various marked periods in the narrative 
will be found general reflections, which, it is hoped, 
will prove interesting and instructive to both teachers and 
pupils. In these sketches an attempt has been made, within 
the small limits that can be spared in a school-book, to out- 
line, in the form of generalizations, the habits, industries, 
and character of the people, the growth of the country, and 
the causes as well as effects of the more prominent events 
in its history. 

In the account of those wars where simultaneous opera- 
tions were carried on at widely-separated points, particular- 
ly in the Civil War, the movements of the different cam* 
paigns are, with trifling exceptions, kept together. It is be- 
lieved that in this way a clearer idea of the progress of mil- 
itary events can be given to a young student than by a 
purely chronological order. The table at the end of the 
book, if carefully studied, will supply whatever knowledge 
of this sort may be deemed desirable. 

Questions for review will be found interspersed. 

With this brief statement, the history is introduced to 
the notice of teachers. 



Nbw York, June, 1870. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

EARLY DISCOVERIBS AND EXPLORATIONS. 

SECTION I. 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY COLUMBUS. — THE CAB0T6. 

1. There are writers who tell us that the inhabitants of 
Iceland visited the most northerly shores of America in the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and for some time traded with 
the natives. But if these hardy voyagers ever did this, the 
very remembrance of America and the route to it soon died 
out among the Icelanders themselves, and the discovery was 
not published to the nations of Europe. 

2. In the first of the two maps that follow is traced the 
outline of the world as known to the geographers of Europe 
in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. This was be- 
fore the famous navigator. Prince Henry of Portugal, began 
to. send out expeditions to explore the west coast of Africa. 
In place of the now known shape of that peninsula, the low- 
er part is cut off by a slightly curved line running from 
Cape Nam — now Nun — on the west, to Juba on the east ; 
the continent of America is wanting ; Australia and the 
East Indies are wanting ; and the pictured animals show 
the nameless terrors of the unknown coasts. In the second 
map, on the same scale, is the world as known in our own 
day. 

1. What is stated by some writers abont the first discovery of America f Is this 
statement denied ? If this discovery was made, of what advantage was it to the 
Icelanders and to Europe ? 

2. What is shown by the first map on the next page ? What is shown by the sec- 
ond ? State what parts of the world are wanting in Map I. 

A 




3. It may therefore be safely said that the continent of 
America was unknown to the leading nations of the eaetem 
hemisphere, until nearly the close of the fifteenth century. 
A vast and stormy ocean lay between, and the boldest sailora 
seldom ventured on its waters, far from the coasts of Europe 
and Africa. 

4. The latter half of the fifteenth century was a time of 
great activity throughout Europe. The science of naviga- 
tion had been vastly improved ; the art of printing had been 

Wbnt Mparatefl 
America froHi Karopf * " ....,.- .^.. .. . 



SABLT DISCOy£BLBS AND BXPLOBATIONS. 3 

invented ; books of travel and adventure were eagerly read ; 
and men's minds were thus greatly excited by stories of the 
wealth of the Indies, of the gold of Cathay or Farther In- 
dia, and of Cipango {se'pango)^ supposed to be Japan, the 
gorgeous descriptions of which were to be read in the trav- 
els of Marco Polo and other authorities. 

5. The trade of the Indies for many centuries enriched 
every nation that was in turn able to control it. At this 
time, in Europe, the Italians had held it for many years. 
But, as the rich goods of India reached Italy only after te- 
dious and expensive transportation on the Red Sea and by 
caravan, it became a leading idea of those times to find a 
more direct route to the East. The passage by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope had not yet been discovered ; though 
Portugal was making great efforts to reach and pass the 
Stormy Cape, and thus secure the India trade. 

6. Christopher Columbus, an Italian, a native of Genoa 
(jen'-o-ah)^ but residing at Lisbon, where he made maps and 
charts, had caught the spirit of the times, and was filled with 
a desire to discover a shorter route to the Indies. From the 
age of fourteen he had been a navigator, and had traversed 
a large part of the world as then known, had voyaged to 
Iceland, and sailed with the Portuguese explorers along the 
coast of Africa. While engaged in his business at Lisbon, 
he carefully studied the charts and accounts of former voy- 
ages, and at length came to the conclusion that, as the earth 
was round, Asia must stretch so far to the east as to be 
easily reached by sailing westward from Europe. He was 
probably not less than forty years of age when he began to 
form this opinion. 

7. About the year 1484 Columbus applied to Genoa, his 
native state, for assis^tance in preparing an expedition to 

4, What is said of the latter half of the fifteenth century ? What art had awaken- 
ed the mind of Europe? What wonderful stories filled men's minds ? 

6. What is said of the trade of India? What people held this at the close of the 
fifteenth century ? How did the India trade of these times reach Europe ? What 
did these long journeys lead men to desire ? Why did they not sail round AMca f 
What nation was trying to find a route that way ? 

6. Who was Colnmhus ? What effect had these stories about India produced on 
his mind ? What was his occupation in early life ? What ^as his business in later 
life, and to what studies did this lead him ? At what conclusion did he arrive ? How 
old waa he when be arrived at this ? Where ig Lisbon ? 
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test bis theory of a westward passage to India, but was un* 
successful ; then to the King of Portugal, who kept him in 
suspense for some time, and at last disappointed him. Nest 
he sent his brother to the King of England for help. He 
himself went to the court of Spain in 1486, to ask assistance 
from Ferdinand, king of Aragon, and his wife Isabella, queen 
of Castile (oas-teel) and Leon (Id-on), Here he waited anx- 
iously for five long years ; but at last a council of learned 
men, to whom his petition was referred, decided against his 
plans. He then turned to France for help ; and, while on 
his way thither, he was persuaded to make another attempt 
to secure the assistance of the Spanish court, and especially 
to gain the favor of the queen. 

8. Isabella, who was a deeply religious woman, gave him 
a healing, and became greatly interested in his plans, espe- 



cially when, in his enthusiasm, he spoke of the conversion , 
of the natives in those distant yet unknown countries to the 

T, Dtdfaenpply toEaglandr Wheredid h« himaeirgof Who atthnt time nilcd 
orerSpainr Wb&twai th« resiih nrbis appMcnllonr Where did be then conclnds 
togof What happened after he bejan his Jonrnry ? 
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Christian religion. She at last overcame her hnaband'e in- 
difference, and offered to pledge her crown jewels for the 
expenses of the expedition. These were not needed. The 
royal treasurer furnished seven eighths of the cost of the ex- 
pedition. Columbus and his friends provided the rest. 

9. Columbus was nearly forty-eight years of age when 
he first sought the assistance of Genoa; he was about fifty- 
six when he received the final approval of FeivJinand and 
Isabella. He had spent eight years of waiting in weariness, 
amid mockery and discouragement; but, through all his 
anxieties, he waa supported by a deep religious enthusiasm, 
because he firmly believed that he was chosen by God to 
carry Christianity to the Indies. 



10. On Friday, August 3, 1492, he sailed from the port of 
Palos {pah'4os),'m Spain, having received from the Icing and 
queen the commission of high admiral and the title of vice- 
roy. In addition, he was to be allowed a considerable share 
of the profits of the expedition. This consisted of three ves- 
sels, the Pinta (peen'-lah), Santa Maria {ma-rS-ah), and Nina 

S. WbHl waBtfaecfaaraclcr orieabellnr Whst deeply Interested bet in the pinna 



8. How old yrm Colnmbna when be begau in 
talnertilt Hon mauy jeare had be waited T T\ 
tbia lODg period t 
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{ne-nali), with their crews, numbering ninety seamen. Co 
lumbus stopped at the Canary Islands a month to refit ; and 
thence, on the 6th of September, he struck out westward 
over the unknown sea. On the 12th of October, 1492, the 
admiral descried land, and immediately after took possession 
of it with great pomp and solemnity, in the name of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. The land he found to be an island, which 
he named St. Salvador, called by the natives Guanahani 
(gwah-nah-haN-ne)^ one of the Bahama Islands. Supposing 
that this was near the eastern shores of India, he called the 
natives Indians, a name which was afterward given to the 
red or copper-colored race over the whole continent. 

11. Columbus soon after discovered the great island of 
Cuba, and coasted along its shores, believing them to be 
the famous Cipango. Sailing thence, he first saw the island 
which he named Hispanio'la, now called Hayti {hd-te), and 
here founded a colony. In January, 1493, he returned to 
Spain to recount his discoveries to the king and queen. He 
made, in all, four voyages to the " New World." In the 
third of these, during the year 1498, he reached the main 
land at the mouth of the River Orinoco, in South America. 
But he died in the belief that what he had discovered was 
only the eastern part of Asia. 

12. His last days were extremely sad. Through the mal- 
ice and jealousy of his enemies, he was removed from his 
government in the year 1500, and sent home to Spain in 
chains as a criminal. The king and queen, when they saw 
him, expressed great sorrow for his ill treatment, but he was 
never restored to his viceroyalty. In the year 1502 he was 
sent out on his fourth and last voyage. From this he re- 
turned in 1504, a disappointed man, to find Queen Isabella, 
his friend, dying, and Ferdinand cold and forgetful. Two 
years after this, in 1506, the discoverer of a " New World" 

> I ■ I ■ ■■ ■■ I ■ I I » I ■ ■ — I .1 ■— ■- I I ■ I !■! ■ I . ■■ - .Ml. — .1 - ... I ■ I I I I.. .. - 11 I I I ■ I I ■ I ■■ 

10. What commission did Columbus receive ? When and from what place did he 
sail ? What was the size of the expedition ? Where did he stop, and how long did 
he remain there ? When did he discover land ? How many days was this from the 
time he left the Canaries ? What was the land ? What name did he give the na- 
tives ? Why ? How far did this name extend ? 

11. What great island did he discover? What island did he make his residence f 
How many voyages did he make from Spain ? When and where did he reach the 
main land ? Did he know that this was a new continent? 
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died, at the age nfnearly se venty, poor, and neglected by the 
monarch whose reign he had rendered forever illuetrions. 

13. The discoveries of Columbus quickly drew many ad- 
venturers to the shores of the new continent. Among them, 
in the year 1496, came a Florentine named Amerigo Ves- 
pucci {prmhr'-^-go ves-pootch'-ee), who published the first ac- 
count of the new regions that was given to the people of 
Europe. For this reason the continent came by degrees to 
be called America. 

THE CABOTS. 

14. The man who first touched the main land of America 
was neither Columbus nor Vespucci. In the year 1497, 
John Cabot {cab'-ot\ a Venetian by birth, with his son Se- 
bastian, left Bristol, England, with one vessel, and sailed 
along the coast of North America for three hundred leagues 

12. WliBtliappened to Colnmbne Id tfae ;eBr IGM t Bow did tbe king and queen 
KcalTeblm on blBsrrlisUt court r Wbatbappeoed tohlm In isoar Whatdidh* 
Bad on his retam f Wbat IB fold of ble deatb f 

13. Whstlmmedlale effect was produced hj tbe dlacoveriea ofColombnsf Wh« 
rlalted tbe contluent In ll»»t Why wae tho new continent called Aniorlcar 
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■ or moi'c He discovered the isiaiid of Newfoundland, and 
gave the whole coast that name. John Cabot labored un- 
der the game opinion as Columbus, that this was only the 
eastern coast of Asia, " the land of the Great Cham" (kam), 
the sovereign prince ofTartary. The voyage of the Cabots 
was in the reign of Henry VIL of England, and under a com- 
mission from that prince. Sebastian Cabot the next year, 
1498, with two ships, sailed along the coast from Labrador 
to Florida, touching at several places, and hoping to lind an 
open passage to India. Little attention was paid to these 
discoveries of the Cabots, because Vasco de Gama {da gah'- 
fnah), under the Portuguese flag, in the year 1498, rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, and opened for ships the long- 
wished-for route to the East. 



THE ABORIOIHEB, OR EARLY INHABITABTS OF HOKTH AMERICA EAST 



I. At the beginning of the 16th century. North America 
was inhabited by numerous 
tribes of copper-colored men, 
' or Lidians, the name that Co- 
i Kimbus first gave to the na- 
[ tives of San Salvador. With- 
: in the present limits of the 
' United States, these tribes 
I were rude and uncivilized. 
I They had no cities, although 
i they sometimes had large but 
iM>iifl wiuwiM. poorly constructed villages, 

or Indian towns, surrounded by palisades of trees or brush- 
wood. There were no houses, but only wigwams or tents 

14. Who wBB (he flrst •n'sfS^r that toDched ihe American enntinenlf Whent 
Who was John Cabrptf SUle what ie Bald of Mb vofage. What opinion did he 
hold reepecting hia dlBCOverjf In the reien of what king was the yoyaee made? 
Who Bailed agunfivm England )nll»8t What was the extent of bis eiplotstlouBr 
What was Sebastian'B ohjectf Did IbeK Tuyageg of the Cabots attract mncb no- 
llwl WhjwaBlhlsJ 
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made of the Bkins of animaU, or, in summer, buta made of 
the branches of trees. 

2, They were, for the most part, an unsettled race ; yet the 
'wanderings of each tribe, with bnt few exceptions, were con- 
fined to its own hun tin g-g rounds. Their dress was as rude as 
their dwellings. In summer they had little clothing, in win- 
ter they wore the skins of animals. The men wei'e fond of 
the display of dress and ornament. No civilized fop could 
surpass an Indian chief tricked out with gewgans, painted 
and tattooed with vermilion, with stripes of black, red, and 
blue from ear to ear, and his bead adorned with the beak and 
plumage of the raven or eagle, or the wing of the redbird. 

3, The men, proud of their idleness, left the cultivation of 
the fields to the women, and 

spent a large part of their time 

in eating, or play, or sleep. 

Their great business was war, 

fishing, and hunting. Their 

weaponSjWhich were the work , 

of the men, were bows and 

arrows, spears, tomahawks or 

hatchets, and clubs. Their 

tomahawk and spear beads , 

were made of flint or the hard- ihuuh tuunLs abu wiipo™. 

est stone ; their arrows were pointed with flints, shells, or 

bone, sometimes with eagles' claws. They could bring a ti-ce 

down only by burning around it. Their canoes, made from 

the trunks, were hollowed by fire and their stone hatcheta 

Afterward from the white man they obtained weapons of iron. 

4, They had no learning, because they had no wiitten lan- 
guage. But they had a sort of rude picture writing, an ex- 
ample of which is given on the following page. 



1. By whom was North America inhahited at the time of IW dfBCoY 


erjr What 


waa ihetr condttlon In reflnementf How did Ihey live logolherf De 




Tillages and dwellings. What would it have shown had Ihey lived In c 


Itiear 


i!. What habIM interfered with the balldlug of honsesf What was 








3, On what did they depend for a llvingT What was the ocoopstlon 


of the menf 


Whai were their weapons, and of what were the heads of these mad- 


e, and why T 


GiTe an example of the difDcnllj prodoced hy the want of metals. 




*. Did (hey have written otptlDled books t Whrwaa Vhlaf What i 


•as there in 


tta placet 




A2 
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6. Their records were made up of a few of these on skins 
or bark, or occasionally belts of beads made of shells were 
used to keep up the remembrance of treaties. Their tradi- 
tions consisted chiefly of the stories of brave deeds recited by 
the father to his sons, or by the older men to the younger. 








^^Sffe?>>.... 



WESTERN INDIAN PICTURE WRITING. 

Tli« chiefis Black Wolf, Raven, Fast Bear, and Standing Bear hold a war council 
round the fire where grass was high. They dig np the hatchet, have plenty of ar- 
rows, and start on foot (moccasin tracks) to a Cheyenne village (Out-arm, Cheyenne 
sign) on Beaver Creek, where they expect to have a fight, and stampede the herd of 
fat ponies. 

6. In youth they were taught to throw the tomahawk, to 
shoot the arrow, and to spear the fish. War was held to be 
the most honorable and glorious employment. In it they 
learned to follow their enemies with unquenchable revenge 
through cold and heat; to fight with cunning and with 
courage, and, if taken prisoner, to endure any torment, and 
even death itself, with unflinching and wonderfiil fortitude. 

1. Indolent by nature, and with few wants, they were 
careless of the future. Perhaps on this account they had 
not the steady pui'pose that marks the white race. Al- 
though capable of powerful exertions when once roused, 
they could not be relied on. Yet they were hospitable to 
strangers, for this they regarded as a sacred virtue ; and 
they seldom forgot a kindness, and never an injury. 

8. The condition of the Indian women was very misera- 
ble. They raised the fruitful crops of maize, prepared skins 

8. How did they preserve the remembrance of past events f What is said of their 
traditions f 

6. What was an Indian boy taught f What was regarded as of the first impor- 
tance ? Name some of the required virtues in the warriors. 

7. Were they industrious ? Why was this t What steady virtue did they culti- 
vate? and what is said of their friendship and enmity? 
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for clothing, and in their wanderings bore the heavy bur- 
dens, besides carrying their 
papooses or infants. They did \ 
all the drudgery at home and ^ 
abroad, and were little better | 
than slaves. Daughters were ' 
purchased in marriage from ■ 
their parents, and the chiefs I 
had often several wives, who I 
mightbedismiBsedatpleasure. 4 

9. The government of the 

tribes was patriarchal. The w*»«io» tm, (qdaw. 

bead of the tribe was a chief or sachen L sometimes so by 

birth, but generally chosen on account of his bravery, or 

wisdom, or eloquence. Uis 

( opinion, if supported by a 

; council of the elders, was the 

^ only law. But he had no 

J means of enforcing it on those 

I who were unwilling to obey. 

I His influence depended wholly 

I on his peAohal character. The 

warriors followed him on a 

war party only if they chose ; 

iHuiiBB iH qoDKciu thcrc could bc no eompulsion. 

Proud as the Indian was in many things, that of which he 

was most proud was his personal freedom. 

10. The god of the red man was the Great Spirit To the 
Indian there was an invisible spirit in every thing grand, or 
terrible, or beautiful ; in the sun, the moon, and the stars ; 
in the cataract, the great forest, the thunder, and the tem- 
pest ; in the water ; and in the fire. He believed that after 
death the warriors or braves only would be taken to the hap- 
py hunting-grounds in another world. 

8. How did tiey Ireal tbeir womea f DeKribe thair labora aod droditBrr. Wbsl 
Is Bald of marrlSKe r 

9. WbatvrnB tbe gonrnmeiit t What ie pKErlsrcbal! State what Is said oTthe 
bead of tbe tribe, and ot bla antborl t;, 

10. Wbat Idea did tbe Indian hate of God r Wbere did tblB invisible spirit reside r 
WMt waa tbe Indian belief of Uie state after death I 
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11. The tribes inhabiting the present limits of the United 
States are generally grouped under eight families, speaking 
different languages. The four which were most active in 
the history of this country were the Algonquin, the Huron- 
Iroquois, the Cherokee, and the Mobiliau. The first and last 
divided between them almost the entire country east of the 
Mississippi The Algonquin family of tribes stretched from 
Hudson's Bay as far south as Cape Fear River and the 
mouth of the Ohio, and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi 
The Mobilian family occupied nearly all the territory from the 
southern boundary of the Algonquins to the Gulf of Mexico. 

12. Between these two, on the southern slope of the Alle- 
ghanies — the highlands of Alabama, Georgia, and Carolina 
— were the Cherokees, a family of mountaineers. In the 
heart of the Algonquin tract was the family of the Huron- 
Iroquois (e-ro-A;w7aA), consisting of several confederacies, chief- 
ly, the Hurons, lying north and south of Lake Erie, and the 
fierce Iroquois, who claimed the country from Vermont to 
Western New York, south of Lake Ontario, as far as the 
head waters of the Ohio, Susquehanna, and Delaware. Thus 
the Algonquins completely surrounded the Huron-Iroquois; 
the Mobilians and Algonquins, the Cherokees. 

13. The Algonquin tribes appear in the early settlements 
on the coast north of Cape Fear, the Powhatan s in Virginia ; 
the Dela wares and Mohegans in the Middle Colonies ; the 
Pequods, Narragansetts, Massachusetts, and others, in New 
England. The warlike Iroquois, or Five Nations — Senecas, 
Cayugas (ki-odg-as), Onondagas (on-on-ddh-gas), Oneidas 
(o-m-das), and Mohawks — were actively engaged in all the 
intercolonial wars and in that of the Revolution. In the 
settlement of the Northwest, the early settlers had bloody 
struggles with the Algonquin tribes of Miamis, Illinois, Sacs 
and Foxes, and others. 

11. How are the North American Indians generally grouped ? Why is this ? What 
four of these were most known in United States history? Which of these had the 
largest territory ? What were the limits of the Algonquins ? Give the boundaries 
of the Mobilians. 

12. Where did the Cherokees live? What family did the Algonquins surround? 
What tract did thia occupy ? 

13. Where do we find the Algonquins in the history of the coast? State what is 
said of the Iroquois or Five Nations ? Where do we meet the Algonquins still later ¥ 
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14. With the Mobilian tribes the later history is deeply 
interwoven : the Creeks and Semiiioles fought with a bravery 
that rivaled the Iroquois on the north. The Uchee, Tusca- 
rora, Catawba, and Natchez families residing among or near 
the Mobilians were feeble in numbers. West of the Missis- 
sippi was the wide-spread family of the Dahcotah Sioux 
(si-oo), of whom little was known. 

15. Vast as was tlie country east of the " Father of Wa- 
ters" inhabited by these aboriginal tribes, their numbei's 
were exceedingly small. The warlike Iroquois, for exam- 
ple, never exceeded three thousand warriors, and neither 
the Creeks, nor Cherokees, nor Semiiioles reached five thou- 
sand. Careful students of Indian history assui-e us tliat 
there is no reason to believe that the entire Indian popula- 
tion east of the Mississippi, at any time since the discovery 
of the continent, was over two hundred thousand. 

16. It was far otherwise on the table-lauds of Mexico, in 
Central America, and on the J 

western plateaus of South j 
America as far as Peru. Here 1 
waaa teeming population that J 
had reached a far higher state 3 
of civilization than the tribes | 
of the North. They had pop- J 
nlous cities ; they wove cot- | 
ton cloth; they worked in | 
copper and gold ; they labor- S 

ed steadily in the fields ; they mui" buiss, uu-TSii. aheuua. 
erected stately buildings of stone, and they had a fixed so- 
ciety, with priests and kings, or hereditary princes. On the 
islands near the Gulf of Mexico there was an immense In- 
dian population, doomed ere long to be destroyed, 

17. From what place these red men first came, peopling 

14. Wben do ws meet the Moblllan tribes! Wbat taml]; la; weat of the Hlesle- 
Blppl,uidwIuitDDnheHatartlieA1gonqDiner 

IB. Wliatia eaid of the Dnmber of the aboriglneg! Illnstrste thlx from what la 
kDown of dlffereDt tribes. What DniDber la believed to have covered the Indian 
population east of Ihe Mieaieslppl f 

15. Howmathelndlan popnlalionelaewheret Whattrae tbeir conditlont Slats 
Qis dllTennt points that showed tbelr Bdvaacemeat. 
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the continent from the far north to Cape Horn, is not yet 
ascertained. Some have asserted that the emigration was 
from the northeast of Asia. But the general opinion seems 
to be that the Indian is a distinct race from those of the Old 
World. 

18. When the white man first came to these shores he was 
received by the Indians as a superior being. It was not 
long before the inhuman conduct of the whites uprooted 
this feeling of veneration, for we shall presently see that the 
wrongs of the Indian began soon after the discovery of the 
continent. 



SECTION m. 

SPANISH DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION AFTER THE YEAR lOUW^T'^ 



15otP> 



1. The Spaniards soon occupied the islands of Cuba, Porto 
Rico (r66-X:o),Hispaniola, and Jamaica. From these points it 
was not a long voyage to the main land in different direc- 
tions. In 1510, Ojeda {o-hd-dah), a companion of Columbus 
sailed south from Cuba, landed on the isthmus, and settled 
Darien. From this place, in the year 1513, Nunez de Bal- 
boa {noon'-yeth da balrbd-ah) started with an expedition 
across the isthmus, and from a height of the Andes first saw 
the Pacific Ocean in a southerly direction, named by him, on 
that account, the South Sea. Descending the mountains, he 
reached its shores, and, wading into its waters, took posses- 
sion of this sea with great solemnity for the King of Castile. 
On another account this expedition deserves notice, for Pizar- 
ro {pe-zdr-ro)^ who served under Balboa, was present when 
an Indian chief near the South Sea first told Nunez of the 
country of Peru and its wonderful riches. 

17. Whence did the red man come to America ? What different opinions are men- 
tioned abont this ? 

18. What treatment did the first explorers receive from the natives? How was 
this repaid ? 

1. What islands were soon occupied by the Spaniards ? What was easily reached 
from these points ? What is the first voyage that is mentioned ? What settlement ? 
What great discovery was made in 1613 ? State what is said of it. On what other 
account is this voyage also worthy of notice ? Where is Pern f 
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2. The year before Balboa's discovery, Juan Ponce de 
Leon {pontha' da Idon), who had been governor of Porto 
Rico, sailed northwest from that island to the Bahamas in a 
vain search for an imaginary fountain of perpetual youth. 
While he was sailing among the islands, March, 1512, he 
discovered the main land, which he at first supposed to be 
an island, on Easter Sunday, called by the Spaniards Pasqua 
de Flores — the Feast of Flowers. To commemorate the day 
of the discovery, he named the country Florida. 

3. Cordova, another Spaniard, landed and explored the 
northern coast of Yucatan in 1517. Grijal'va {gre-hahl'-va) 
in 1518 explored the southern coast of Mexico. In 1519, 
HeiTian Cortez, sent by Velasquez (va-lah'-sketh), Governor 
of Cuba, at the head of a small body of men, marched into 
the interior of Mexico. After a severe struggle, marked by 
great bravery and cruelty on the part of the Spaniards, he 
overthrew the empire of the Aztecs, and brought it under 
the dominion of Spain in the year 1521. 

4. The expedition of Vasquez d'Ayllon {vah-sketh da-ile- 
yon')^m 1520, shows the dreadful cruelty of the Spaniards 
to the Indians. He went to the Bahamas to seize the na- 
tives and bring them to the island of Hispaniola to work 
there in the mines as slaves. A storm drove him on the 
coast of what is now South Carolina, where he was treated 
with great kindness by the Indians. While many of these 
were visiting on board his ships, they were suddenly fasten- 
ed down under the hatches, and the vessels set sail. Disas- 
ter followed the ships. One of them was wrecked, and all 
on board perished. The Indians on the other preferred death 
to slavery, and almost to a man starved themselves. D'Ayl- 
lon paid the penalty of this atrocious cruelty in 1525, when 
he went to settle his new province of Chicora, now South 
Carolina. The natives, imitating his former treachery, en- 
ticed many of his men from the ships and massacred them. 

2. Who sailed in 1512 ? In what direction and for what purpose? What discov- 
ery did Ponce de Leon make ? When ? What name did he give to the country, and 
why? 

3. Who first landed on tfie coast of Yucatan ? When and by whom was the coast 
of Mexico first explored ? What expedition was made in 1519 f What did Cortez 
accomnlish ? 
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D'Ayllon himself escaped with difficulty, only to return in 
disgrace to Hispaniola. 

6. Pamphilo de Narvaez {pam-fei-lo du nar-vah'eth) ob- 
tained a grant of land in Florida, and sailed from Cuba to 
take possession of it, in the year 1628. He landed with 
three hundred men at Appalachee Bay, and marched inland. 
After a series of terrible sufferings from hunger, fatigue, 
and constant skirmishes with the natives, he returned to the 
coast. Here he built small boats, and embarked to find a 
Spanish settlement. A storm overtook them, and all but 
four men were lost. These disastrous expeditions, so far 
from discouraging the Spaniards, only made many of them 
more eager to penetrate Florida, the fabled " Land of Gold." 

6. Ferdinand de Soto {da sd-to) entertained a strong be- 
lief that in the interior of Florida there was a rich and pow- 
erful people like the Peruvians or Mexicans. A renowned 
companion of Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, he had been 
made governor of Cuba, and had received an unlimited grant 
of land in Florida from the Emperor Charles V. He left Cuba 
for Florida with one thousand men, infantry and cavalry, 
and landed at Tampa Bay in the month of May, 1539. 

7. He marched first north, then westward, and, after two 
years of wandering and hardship, reached the banks of the 
Mississippi in 1541, and crossed, as is supposed, into Arkan- 
sas. Next spring, 1542, he returned to the Mississippi, and 
there, worn out and disappointed, died, and was buried in 
the waters of the river he had discovered. The remnant of 
his companions floated in rude boats down the Mississippi 
to its mouth, and, coasting along the gulf, reached a Spanish 
settlement. 



4. What do we learn from D'Ayllon's voyage? WTiere and for what pnrpose did 
he sail ? Where was he driven ? How was he treated by the natives ? What return 
did he make for their kindness ? What occnrred on the homeward voyage ? Where 
did D'Ayllon go in the year 1625? How did the natives repay his former treachery ? 
What became of D'Ayllon ? 

5. Who next obtained a grant of land in Florida? What attempt did he make to 
settle it ? Where did he land, and then march ? What is said of his march ? What 
was the end of the expedition ? What effect did this and the other failures have on 
the Spaniards ? 

6. What views did De Soto hold abont Florida ? Who was he ? What grant had 
he received ? What nse did he make of this grant ? Where and when did he land ? 

7. What is said of his march ? What discovery did he make, and when ? What 
became of him ? What became of his companions ? 
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8. Still another attempt to settle Florida was made in 
1564 by Melendez (ma-len'deth), a Spanish noble, who had 
gained great wealth in America, and had been made gov- 
ernor of Florida by King Philip. He sailed from Spain 
with 2500 persons, 300 of whom were soldiers. A storm 
scattered his fleet, and scarce a third of the passengers ar- 
rived at Porto Rico. With these he set sail for Florida, and 
landed on the coast, where he laid out the plan of a town, 
and named it St.Augustine {aw-fftts-teen'), September, 1565. 
This is the oldest town in the United States, and some of the 
stone houses said to have been built by the Spaniards still i«- 
main. A further account of the doings of Melendez will be 
given under the head of French Discovery and Exploration. 

9, In the year 1580, Augustin Ruyz (rrihe), a Franciscan 
friar, with two or three companions, penetrated the wilds 

8. WhoniadeanotheriitlBinptlOBeHleFiQridaf When! Whownehe! Whew 
aidheflntBatlfromr Whatia Mid of thP eiprrtdJoii thathe started witht Froir 
vhat place dtd be finallr sail to Florida! Whsre and when did he landf What h 
■aid of St AngneUne t 
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north of Mexico as far as the upper valley of the Rio Grande 
{reo grand). Next year, 1581, Don Antonio de Espego {es- 
pa'-ho) followed with a band of soldiers, explored the coun- 
try, and named it New Mexico. He founded the town of 
Santa Fe (san-tahfa) in the following year, 1582. This was 
seventeen years later than the settlement of St. Augustine, 
and Santa Fe is therefore the second oldest town in the 
United States. 



SECTION IV. 

FRENCH DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION. 

1. The French were anxious to share the wealth that 
Spain was gathering in America. Francis L, the French 
king, sent out an exploring expedition under Verazzani 
va-rat-tsah'-ne)^ a Florentine, in the year 1524. He sailed 
northward along the coast, and appears to have entered the 
harbors of New York and Newport, and to have gone as far 
as Newfoundland. This voyage of Verazzani, with the subse- 
quent voyage of Cartier (car-te-d), formed the foundation of 
the French claim to the northern part of North America. 

2. The French turned their attention to the exploration 
of this region. An expedition was sent out by the Admiral 
of France in the year 1534, under James Cartier, who dis- 
covered the Gulf and River St. Lawrence. In his second 
voyage, 1535, he explored the river as far as Montreal, and 
tried to form a settlement on the island of Orleans {pr'-le- 
anz). But the climate was too severe, and in the spring 
Cartier and his men returned to France, carrying with them 
the Indian chief whom they had decoyed on board. 

9. What important exploration was made in 1680 ? What one was made In the 
year following ? What town was founded f hy whom ? and when ? What is said 
of Santa F6? 

1. What stimulated the French to make voyages to America f Who sent out an 
expedition? Who commanded this expedition ? What is said of his voyage ? When 
was it? 

2. To what part of the continent did the French turn their attention ? What 
Frenchman first went there ? What discovery did he make f When ? How many 
years was this after Verazzani's voyage ? How soon after his first voyage did Car- 
tier go again? What was said of his attempt to form a settlement ? 
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3. De la Roque {rok)^ Lord of Roberval, was made vice, 
roy of the new country by the king, and great preparations 
were made for an expedition, of which Cartier was appoint- 
ed chief pilot and captain general Cartier started first with 
five ships, in 1541, and passed the winter on the island of 
Orleans. The climate proved so severe, and the Indians, 
whose chief Cartier had on his last voyage treacherously 
carried away, kept the settlers in such constant alarm, that, 
when the river opened, they were glad to make sail for 
home. Roberval, with three vessels, set out from France in 
1542, and met Cartier and his men off the island of New- 
foundland {w^t'fimd'land') on their way home. Roberval 
pushed on to the St. Lawrence, and, after wintering at the isle 
of Orleans, he also returned to France. In the year 1549 he 
made another voyage, but was never heard of afterward. 

4. Some French Protestants, called Huguenots {hv! -gt" 
nots), being anxious to emigrate to America, John Ribault 
(re-bd) was sent out on a voyage of exploration to Florida 
in 1562, and, after touching at St. John's River, entered Port 
Royal Inlet. Here he built a fort, and named it Carolina, 
in honor of Charles IX., king of France. Leaving twenty- 
six men in charge, Ribault then returned for supplies. None 
came ; and, after enduring great hardships, they set sail for 
France in a vessel they had built, and were picked up, when 
nearly starved, by an English ship. 

5. Two years afterward, in 1564, Laudonniere {Idh-don- 
yer), with three ship-loads of Huguenot settlers, landed at 
St. John's River, and built a fort called also Carolina. They 
became dissatisfied, and were about leaving, when Ribault 
arrived with provisions and colonists. Melendez, the Span- 
ish governor, who has already been mentioned, determined 
to expel the French from his territory. He landed at St. 
Augustine in September, 1565, and soon after surprised the 

3. Who was made viceroy of the new territory f What is a viceroy f What waa 
immediately done ? What position did Cartier occupy ? When did he wiil ? What 
success attended the settlement? What part did Roberval take in the expedition ? 
Whom did he meet on his way back? What was Roberval's success? What hap- 
pened to him in 1649 ? 

4. What Frenchmen were anxious to make a home in America ? Who was sent 
out to begin a settlement ? Where and when did he land ? What beginning did he 
make ? Where did Ribault go ? Who were left in the fort ? What became of them * 



^ 
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Huguenot fort, and put nearly all the men, women, and 
children to the sword, 

6. The French kmg took no steps to avenge this slaugh- 
ter, but a chivalrous French knight, Dominic de Gourges 
(dUrgooTJ), at his own expense equipped an expedition, and 
sailed in 1567 secretly to Florida. Here, next year (1568), 
he surprised and captured two hundred Spaniards at Fort 
Carolina, and hung his prisoners on trees. De Gourges then 
returaed to Europe. 

7. Nothing further was done in America by the French 
until 1598, when the Marquis de la Roche {la-rdsh) sent a 
colony of forty convicts to the sandy island of Sable, off the 
coast of Nova Scotia. In a few years the settlement died 
out. In 1603, De Monts {^i-mong')^ a rich Huguenot cour- 
tier, obtained the grant of a large tract of land extending 
from the 40th to the 46th degree of north latitude, or from 
a line south of New York as far north as Cape Breton. To 
this tract was given the name of Acadia, limited afterward 
to what is now New Brunswick, Cape Breton, and adjacent 
islands. 

8. De Monts, accompanied by the celebrated Samuel 
Champlain {sham-plajie)^ came out, in 1604, with two ships, 
to explore the country and to form a settlement. A fort 
was built at the mouth of the St. Croix {kroi) River, but 
he soon abandoned this, and settled finally at Port Royal, 
September, 1605. This was the first permanent French set- 
tlement in America. 

9. Champlain, in 1608, on a trading and exploring voy- 
age up the St. Lawrence, established a post which he named 
Quebec. In the next year, 1609, he pushed south into the 
interior, and was the first European that saw the lake that 
bears his name. Other French explorations were made west- 

5. Who came out again in 1564 ? Where did he land ? How did the settlers like 
their new home? What kept the colonists from leaving the settlement? Who 
looked on the French as intrnders ? Why ? What did he do ? 

6. How did the French king regard this massacre? Who took the quarrel up? 
Did he have the consent of the king ? What did he do when he got to Florida ? 

7. When and where did the French make the next settlement? What became of 
It ? Who was De Monts ? What grant did he receive ? What name did he give to it ? 

8. What was the first use that De Monts made of his grant ? Where was the fort 
bnilt ? Did he stay here long ? Where did he finally settle ? When and where did 
the French first settle permanently ? 
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ward, and the territory thus opened, together with Canada 
and Acadia, was known as New France. Canada embraced 
all the territory watered by the St. Lawrence or its tribu- 
taries. 



SECTION V. 

EKGLISH DISCOVEKY JlST> EXPLORATION PREVIOUS TO THE 

YEAR 1608. 

1. After the year 1492, the commerce of England rapid- 
ly increased, and the merchants were anxious to obtain a 
share of the trade with India. As a western passage seem- 
ed hopeless, they directed their effort^o the discovery of a 
northeast passage through the Arcti^j^u,. This was given 
up after several attempts. They then renewed the search 
for a northwest passage ; and in 1576, JMartin Frobisher, 
with this object, entered and discovered the straits that 
bear his name. 

2. In 1579, Sir Francis Drake, a celebrated Englishman, 
endeavored, from the B^eific side of the continent, to find a 
passage to the Atlantic. He had sailed north along the west 
coast of America in pursuit of plunder from Spanish ships, 
and had explored the coast of Upper California, which he 
named New Albion. He then entered and explored the Bay 
of San Francisco, where he passed the winter of 1579-80. 

3. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, an English knight, took a deep 
interest in the discovery of a northwest passage, and was 
anxious to plant a colony in America. For this purpose he 
received a patent from Queen Elizabeth, granting him au- 

9. Who rocended the St Lawrence in 1608 ? What post did he establish ? What 
year was this ? What noticeable thing did Champlain do in 1609 ? In what direc- 
tion did French explorers go? What name was given to all the French claim? 
What did Canada embrace ? 

1. What nation was fast rising in commercial importance ? What did her mer- 
chants greatly desire? In what direction did they try to find a road to India? 
Why did they attempt this ronte ? Did they succeed ? When and in what direction 
did Frobisher make the attempt ? What name on the map of America still points 
this out? 

2. What attempt was made by Sir Francis Drake ? When ? How did he come to 
be on the PacMc side ? What did he explore and name ? What bay did he en- 
ter and explore ? What did he hope that this would prove to be ? When was thla t 
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thority over six hundred miles of territory, unoccupied by 
the settlers of any Christian prince. In 1583 Gilbert sailed 
with three ships and reached Newfoundland, of which he 
took possession in the name of the queen, and soon after 
sailed for the continent. As he neared the shore, one of his 
ships struck a hidden rock and was lost. The other two 
set out for England. On the passage, the vessel in which 
Gilbert sailed foundered, and all on board perished. 

4. Walter Raleigh (raw'-ly), half-brother of Gilbert, was a 
great favorite with Queen Elizabeth, and easily obtained a 
patent nearly the same as Gilbert's. He immediately sent 
out two skillful commanders, Am'idas and Barlow. They 
landed near Cape Fear, North Carolina, and thence went 
to Roanoke Island, where they were treated by the Indians 
with great kindne&J^P^^ their return their vessels were 
loaded with skins and furs, cedar wood and sassafras bark. 
When they arrived in England they made a flattering re- 
port of the country, and the name Virginia was given to this 
new and beautiful region in honor of Elizabeth, '* the Virgin 
Queen." The queen herself was delighted, and conferred 
on Raleigh the honor of knighthoodH 

5. Raleigh, now Sir Walter, in 1585 sent out seven ships, 
under Sir Richard Grenville, to Roanoke Island. He left 
Ralph Lane, with one hundred and ten men there, and then 
returned to England. Lane and his men nearly starved to 
death in the year that followed, and were almost in a state 
of despair, when Sir Francis Drake, on his way home from 
the West Indies with a large fleet, appeared off the settle- 
ment. Drake, who was an intimate friend of Raleigh, treat- 
ed them with great kindness, and on their urgent entreaty 
took them back to England with him in June, 158^ They 
had scarcely gone when a ship with provisions sent by Ra- 

3. What is said of Sir Humphrey Gilhert? Who was Queen of England at the 
time? What grant did Gilbert receive? When and what place did Gilhert first 
land ? What did he do here? Where did he then go ? Did he land here ? What 
happened to him ? 

4. Who took up Gilbert's scheme ? Who was Raleigh ? What grant did he get ? 
Whom did he send out ? At what two points did they land ? How were they treat- 
ed by the natives? What was the cargo they brought home? What occurred on 
their arrival in England ? What name was given to the country, and why ? How 
was lialeigh reworded? 
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leigh arrived, and a fortnight afterward Grenville came with 
three more ships. Finding nothing of the colony, he left fif- 
teen men on the island, and then returned. 

6. Raleigh was too great a man to be easily discouraged, 
and he at once prepared another expedition. This time, in- 
stead of single men, he sent families, and with them, as gov- 
ernor, John White, to commence the " City of Raleigh." On 
arriving at Roanoke Island in 1587, they found that the fif- 
teen men left by Grenville had been killed by the Indians, 

7. White went back to England in the fall of 1587 for sup- 
plies, leaving in the colony 117 persons, men, women, and 
children. When he arrived home the nation was greatly 

a. When anil nndetwhom did Raleigh sendont the heit ejtpeditlonf Where did 
helandt Did Orenvi lie remain long? Whowerelefit How did Lane and the «j1- 
onleU pace the neit year? Who fononatelj arrived in time? Why did Drake li,„k 
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excited on account of a threatened 
Spanish invasion, and all vesaele were 
forbidden to leave the country. Ra- 
leigh at last managed to send off two 
ships, under White, in 1688, but the 
latter, instead of proceeding directly ' 
to the colony, turned aside to cruise 
for Spanish prizes, was badly beaten, 
and compelled to return to England, 
B. Raleigh had spent a sum nearly 
equal to ^200,000 on the colony — a ""' "' ^^"^•^<'"""- 
gi-eat sum iu those daya — and was unable or unwilling to 
spend more. He therefore assigned his patent, March, 1 589, 
to some Londoners, who did not scud help to Roanoke Isl- 
and until next year, 1590. When the vessel arrived there 
not one of the settlers could be found, nor was any one of 
them ever heard of afterward. Although Raleigh had failed 
in settling Virginia, he was the means of introducing tobac- 
co into England. He. himself set the fashion at court, and 
the habit of " drinking tobacco," as it was called, spread eo 
rapidly, that before many years it created such a demand 
for the plant as to turn the attention of emigrants to Vir- 
ginia, 

9. The assignees of Raleigh^s patent kept up a small tra- 
ding business with Virginia. Bartholomew Gosnold, master 
of a vessel sent out by them in 1602, discovered the point 
of land which he named Cape Cod. He discovered also the 
islands which he named Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, and 
the Elizabeth Islands. In June, 1602, he returned to En- 
gland with a valuable cargo of sassafras and furs. 

10, Gosnold praised the country so highly that some Bris- 
tol merchants sent out Martin Pring in 1603 to obtain furs, 

I, WhrdldWUlleleavelntbefHllt Howmscydldhe leave Id the colonft What 
>tat« or^hlnga iltd heflndoahls urlTSl InEnKlandr WbeD andtowhatsiteDtdid 
Raleigh fiDd tneftne to Mud helpt What hapiwned to theehlpsr 

a. What BmQBnt had Baleigh spent on the eolonjf What did he do In IMBf 
When did the aaafpieei send help to Roanoke ( What atale ot things waa fonnd 
when the Teaael arrlred* What habit waa Introdnced into England from Vlrglulaf 
Bjwhomt WhateffectdidthtahaTBon thefntnreofVlrKlnlaf 

B. To what UBB did Ralelgh'a aaslgneea pat the grantf When and what dlacoT- 
eriea did Gnanold make! What waa [ha trading return fbr thla to jage I InWlWM 
employment wsa he T 

B 
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and sassafras which had rapidly grown into use as a medi- 
cine; he was also ordered to explore the country. Pring 
entered Penobscot Bay, coasted as far south as Martha's 
Vineyard, and returned to England after a successful voy- 
age. 

11. King James, in the year 1603, confiscated Raleigh's 
patent, and this made the previous assignment of no value. 
In the year 1606 the king granted all the territory between 
the 34th and 45th degrees north latitude to two companies. 
From the 34th to the 38th degree was given to the London 
Company, composed principally of Londoners. To the Plym- 
outh (plim'-uth) Company, made up of persons living in the 
west of England, was given the country between the 41st 
and 45th degrees. Between the 38th and 41st degrees 
neither company could settle within one hundred miles of 
a colony of its rival. A council residing in England was to 
superintend and make general laws for both colonies; and 
each colony was to be governed by a council of seven per- 
sons residing therein. All these officers were appointed by 
the king. 

12. The London Company made active preparations, and 
in December, 1606, sent out three ships with 105 settlers, 
under the command of Captain Christopher Newport. The 
intention was to land at Roanoke; but a storm drove the 
vessels north, and they entered Chesapeake Bay. After three 
weeks' search for a suitable place for a settlement, they as- 
cended the River Powhatan to a spot fif^y miles from its 
mouth. Here, on the 23d of May, 1607, the first permanent 
English settlement in America was made. It was called 
Jamestown in honor of the king, and the river was at first 
named the King's, afterward the James. 

10. What effect did Gosnold's acconnt of hie voyage produce in Bristol ? Where 
is Bristol f What was Pring ordered to do ? State what is said of the voyage. 

11. What was done by the king in 1603 ? How did this affect the right of the as- 
signees? What grant did the king make in 1606? What were the names of these 
companies ? How mnch land was given to each ? How were both colonies to be 
superintended ? How was each colony to be governed directly ? Who appointed 
the members of all these councils ? 

12. What movement did the London Company make? Where did they intend 
that these colonists should settle? What prevented Ais? What place did they 
finally select for a settlement? When was this? What names were given to th« 
settlement and to the Powhatan River ? Why were they so named ? 



DUTCH mSCOVBEY ON THE HUDSON. 



SECTION VI. 

T KXPLORATIOM. 



1. Captain Henry Hudson, in command of an English 
ship, was searching along the American coast, in the year 
1607, for a northwest passage to the Pacific, Failing in 
this, he sailed again in 1608, and sought a northeastern 
passage between Nova Zembla and Spitzhergen, but was 
stopped by the ice. In 1608, in the service of the Dih'ch 
East India Company, Hudson made another unsuccessful 
attempt in the same direction. He then crossed over to 
the American continent, and, entering Kew Yoik Bay, May, 
160&, ascended the river that bears his name as far as the 
head of navigation. This was the foundation of the Dutch 
claim in North America. 
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wealth that she obtained from her new territories. Over 
these she held entire control, and would allow no other na- 
tion to trespass within them. She had grown so powerful 
that she could easily maintain her claims ; and the other Eu- 
ropean nations, being thus prevented from getting a share 
of the wealth of Mexico and Peru, became the more anxious 
to discover a western passage to India. Portugal opened a 
new route, round the Cape of Good Hope, five years after 
the discovery of America. Yet this, although a great im- 
provement on the overland journey, was long and perilous; 
and the southwestern passage to India through the Straits 
of Magellan, discovered in 1520, was still longer and more 
dangerous than that by the Cape of Good Hope. A short 
WESTERN PASSAGE TO THE East Indies remained the anx- 
ious wish of maritime nations. It was the hope of discov- 
ering this that led to the exploration of the northern part 
of the continent by Cabot, by Verazzani, by Cartier, by Fro- 
bisher, by Hudson, and others. Long afterward, when col- 
onies were planted on the coast, the same hope was still 
strong that somewhere would be found a passage to the 
South Sea of Balboa. 

5. The French, with the exception of the Huguenot fail- 
ures, first at Port Royal Inlet, and next at the St. John's 
River, confined their explorations to country far north, on 
and near the St. Lawrence. To this entire claim, one of 
immense extent, they gave the name of New France. 

6. The English explorations were limited to Pamlico and 
Albemarle Sounds, and to the coast of Massachusetts and 
Maine, with the neighboring islands. To their claim of ter- 
ritory, which was founded on the voyage of the Cabots, ex- 
tending from Labrador to Florida, the English gave the 
name of Virginia. 
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4. In what way did Spain grow rapidly great by the discovery of America ? What 
course did she pursue toward other nations? To what did tjiis drive the maritime 
nations of Europe ? What success did Portugal meet with ? How was this route re- 
garded f What other route is mentioned ? What hope still animated the navigators 
of Europe ? Who are mentioned f How far onward in history did this hope extend f 

5. Where did the French confine their explorations f What name did they give to 
the vast territory they claimed ? 

6. To what parts of the coast were the English explorations limited ? What name 
did they give to their claim ? How far did it extend ? 
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1. The Dutch, by virtue of the voyage of Hudson, after a 
time laid claim to a portion of the coast within the limits 
of Virginia, a claim which the English would never for one 
moment allow. To this territory, extending from Cape Cod 
to the Delaware River, the Dutch, some twelve years after 
Hudson's voyage, gave the name of New Netherlands. 
' 8. These three claims — for Florida did not give much 
trouble — in course of time, greatly interfered with each oth- 
er. Their boundaries were very indefinite. The French 
claim overlapped the northern and western part of Virginia ; 
that of the Dutch struck into the middle of it. While the 
country was only settled at points many miles apart, there 
was little or no trouble; but as settlements began to in- 
crease, these rival claims became a fruitful source of quar- 
rels, which were at last ended mainly by the sword. 

contemporaneous events and reigns. 

9. Just before Columbus sailed, the Spaniards had driven 
the Moors out of Spain, where they had been for eight hun- 
dred years. It was at the surrender of Granada (gran-ah'- 
dah), the last strong-hold of the Moors, that Columbus finaU 
ly obtained the approval of Ferdinand and Isabella for his 
expedition. At the time that De Soto was struggling to- 
ward the Mississippi, the Emperor of Germany, Charles V. 
of Spain, was the ruler of the mightiest empire in the world. 
When the French and Spanish were slaughtering each other 
in Florida, Charles IX. reigned in France ; Philip IL, son of 
Charles v., was King of Spain; and the great Queen Eliza- 
beth reigned in England. When Raleigh was making the 
last attempt to plant his colony on Roanoke Island, Spain 
was preparing her great Armada to conquer England, an 
expedition which ended in that terrible defeat so famous in 
English and Spanish history. 

7. What is said of the Dutch claim ? How far did it extend f What name did they 
give to this ? 

8. Why did these claims interfere with each other? In what way did this happen ? 

9. What great event in Spain happened just before the sailing of Columbus ? With 
what is the surrender of Granada associated ? Who was ruler in Spain when De 
Soto was engaged in his expedition ? What names are mentioned as rulers in Eu- 
rope while Melendez was in Florida ? When was this ? What was taking place in 
Europe while Raleigh was busy with his Roanoke colony ? When was this? 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS.— DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION. 

1. State what ideas the Europeans had of the extent of the world previoiu to tho 
discovery of America. 

2. What was the state of the pablic mind iu Europe daring the latter half of th<« 
16th century ? 

3. What can you state about the India trade of those early times? 

4. What great idea prompted the discovery of America f 

5. Give an account of (he straggles of Columbus for assistance. 

6. What great events were occurring in Spain while Colambus was soliciting aidf 

7. State the connection of Ferdinand and Isabella with the voyages of Columbus. 

8. How many voyages* did he make, and when ? 

9. Sketch the painful events that marked the close of his life. 

10. Why was America not named after Columbus ? 

11. Who tirst touched the American continent ? Give an account of his expedition 
and that of his son f 

12. What claim was founded on these voyages? 

13. Where, during the first few years after the discovery, did the Spaniards plant 
colonies ? 

14. What cruelties marked the early Spanish settlements ? 

15. What leading expeditions were undertaken by the Spaniards from 1498 to 1545 ? 

16. Which of these belong to the history of the United States ? 

17. What was the most striking point of De Soto's expedition ? 

18. What were the notions of the Spaniards as to the extent and value of Florida? 

19. How many attempts were made by the Spaniards to explore or settle it? 

20. Were any attempts made by any other people : if so, when, by whom, and with 
what result? 

21. What part of the coast besides Florida did the French attempt to settle ? 

22. What names are connected with the discovery and exploration of the St. Law- 
rence ? 

23. Where and what was Acadia ? to whom granted, and when ? 

24. What did these early French and English explorers hope to find? 

25. Why were they forced to search for this north of Florida ? 

26. What names can you give connected with these attempts ? 

27. What Englishman first explored San Francisco Bay ? 

28. With what hope did he enter it, and when did he do so ? 

29. Where and in what years were the principal efforts at settlement by the En- 
glish previous to the year 1600 ? Give the story of Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

30. What great Englishman was connected with these attempts ? 

31. Give a brief sketch of the attempts at Roanoke. What was the original extent 
of Virginia? 

32. With what rulers, and with what great event in European history are these ef- 
forts associated ? 

33. Give the dates of the following : 1, the settlement of St Augustine ; 2, of Santa 
P6 ; 3, the attempts on the St. Lawrence. 

84. What bloody event is connected with the settlement of St. Augustine ? 

35. What can you state regarding Henry Hudson ? 

36. Who is supposed to have entered New York Bay before him, and how many 
years ? 

37. Which is the oldest colony in the United States ? Give the date. 
33. What division was made of Virginia in 1606? 

39. What immediate use was made of these grants ? 

40. Where is Jamestown ? Why so called ? 

41. How many and what European nations were connected with the North Amer« 
lean continent previous to the year 1610 ? 

42. How did their claims interfere with each other? 

43. Give an account of the attempts to find a western passage. 



CHAPTER 11. 



SECTION I. 

> U&RTLAND. 
VlRfilNIA. 



1. The colonists that settled at Jamestown wci-e for the 
most part poorly fitted to make a living in a new country. 
Foity-eight of them were braken-down gentlemen, who de- 
spised work^and of the remainder only twelve were labor- 
ers, and seven or eight were mechanics. The leading men 
were Newport, the commander; Wingfield, a London mer- 
chant; Gosnold, the discoverer of Cape Cod; and John 
Smith, a man still under thirty years of age, but who had 
passed a life of wondeiful adventure in the Old World. 

1. Wlat was the chaTBCler of tbe tata wba nettled Juneatown f Deiciibe tfann. 
Wbo were tbeleadiDE men r WbM le raidoreacbr 

B2 
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2. The voyage had been long and wearisome, and this led 
to discontent, which was increased by jealousy among the 
chief men. Unfortunately, the names of the council for the 
colony were unknown; and had been put, by the king's or- 
der, into a sealed box, not to be opened until the settlers 
landed. Smith was charged by Wingfield with the design 
of seizing the government, and was placed under arrest dur- 
ing the remainder of the voyage. 

3. When they arrived in Virginia the box was opened, 
and the leading men already mentioned, together with Rad- 
cliffe, Martin, and Kendal, were found named as the seven 
councilors. Wingfield was chosen president. Smith, not 
allowed to take his seat, was soon after brought to trial and 
acquitted. The jury gave him heavy damages against Wing- 
field, and he was permitted to take his place in the Council. 

4. In the month of June, Newport returned to England. 
He had scarcely sailed when the settlers began to sicken 
from want of proper food, from exposure, and from the dis- 
eases common to settlers in a new country. By the month 
of September, fifty had died ; among these was Gosnold. To 
add to their distress, Wingfield was found to be living on the 
best of the stores while others were starving. For this, and 
for attempting to desert the colony in a small vessel, he was 
deprived of the presidency ; and he and Kendal, his accom- 
plice, were expelled from the Council. 

6. There were but three members left. Smith, Radcliffe, 
and Martin. Radcliffe was made president; but he was a 
weak man, and the power fell into the strong hand of Smith. 
He cheered the spirits of the colonists, and, to keep them 
busy, persuaded them to erect a fort and to build log huts 
for the winter. From the Indians he obtained, partly by 
threats, partly by kind words, supplies of Indian com ; and 
as winter approached, there came plenty of game. Thus all 
fear of fa^^iine was removed. Smith then proceeded, Decem- 

2. What is said of the voyage and its effects? What unfortunate thing increased 
this jealousy ? With what was Smith charged ? How was he treated ? 

3. When the box was opened, who were f(»und named of the Council ? Who was 
made president ? What is said of Smith's trial and the verdict? 

4. What occurred soon after Newport returned to England ? How soon was this ? 
How many died ? What leading man was among this number ? How was this dis- 
aster increased ? What measure became necessary, and why ? 



ber, 1607, to explore the Riv- 
er Cbickahomiiiy, which en- 
ters the Jaiaes River above 
Jamestown, hoping that this 
might prove a passage to the 
South Sea. For this the col- 
onists had been particularly 
ordered to search. 

G. On the expedition he was 
captured by the Indians, and, 
alter being cariied i-onnd from 
one Indian village to another, 

was condemned to die. As he nwTAiN joh» sm™. 

lay bound, with his head on a stone, awaiting the fatal blow 
from the Indian club, Po-ca-hon-tas, a young girl ten or 
twelve years old, the favorite daughter of the chief Pow- 
hatan (pow-hah-tan'), rushed forward, and, clasping Smith's 
head in her arms, implored his life. Her prayer was gi'ant- 
ed, and in a short time he was sent back in honor to James- 
town, after a captivity of seven weeks. 

7. When he arrived there he found the settlers in a miser- 
able condition, and wholly disheartened. They were re- 
duced in number to forty persona, some of whom were pre- 
paring to escape in the company's bark. Smith persuaded 
or compelled them to remain ; and, by his influence with the 
Indians, with whom he was now in favor, obtained abun- 
dance of provisions. 

8. Soon after, Newport arrived from England, bringing 
supplies and 120 colonists. These were no better fitted for 
the new country than the first. They were chiefly vagabond 
gentlemen unused to labor, and a few goldBmiths sent out 
to seek for mines. Not long after their arrival they found 
some glittering mica, which they mistook for gold dust; and 

3. Wlio were I«n In the camiclir What Is eaia or Rd^clilTeT Hm* did Smllb 
ebiiw bis ereatDHS of chsriicter F Ron did tbey secnre their xapplles foe tli« niu- 
ler? Hnw did Smith lhenhUB7himseJtt WhPre lathe ChickshcuBlnyr 

fl. WhaimlBfbniinebefenSmUhf Give fln "cconnt of what followed. How w«» 
ihii prater regarded t How wnslie tre»led after this? 

T. How did he And ttilnis on hia retom to the colony ( What itere Ihev nbont to 
do! WhatTrmSmlih'Hcondnett In what way did Smith's cipUvllj among tba In- 
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one of Newport's ships was sent back laden with this to En' 
gland. 

9. Smith left them to their folly, digging and washing 
the useless earth, and spent his time exploring the country. 
In an open boat he examined the shores of the chief rivers 
that flow into the Chesapeake, sailed more than three thou- 
sand miles, and made the first map of the great bay. On 
his return to Jamestown, in September, he was made Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

10. The same month Newport brought from England an 
addition of seventy settlers, and a very angry letter from 
the Company, who were dissatisfied with the returns they 
had obtained from the colony. Smith wrote to them that 
"it were better to send out thirty working men than a 
thousand like the present colonists." Of so little service 
had these proved, that Jamestown, at the end of two years 
from its settlement, was still a mere village, with very little 
cultivated land around it. 

11. A new charter was given to the London Company in 
1609. The council resident in the colony was abolished, 
and Lord De la War, known as Delaware, was appointed 
governor for life. The Company went to work with new 
vigor, hoping for better returns ; and sent out a fleet of nine 
ships, with five hundred colonists, under command of New- 
port. Lord Delaware was not able to go with the expedi- 
tion ; but Newport, Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir George Som- 
ers were appointed commissioners to govern the colony until 
his arrival. Unluckily, these three embarked on the same 
vessel. A severe storm dispersed the fleet, and drove the 
vessel in which they sailed on the Bermudas, where they 
were compelled to remain all winter. 

8. Who arrived about this time ? Describe the new settlers. Into what folly did 
their ignorance lead them f 

9. How did Smith look upon all this ? How did he spend his time f What is said 
of his explorations ? What took place on his return ? 

10. What month did Newport come with fresh settlers ? What else- did he bring f 
How did Smith reply to this ? What is said of Jamestown at the end of two years ? 

It. What important event took place in 1609 ? What changes were made ? Did 
this charter have any eflfect on the spirits and efforts of the Company ? What ar- 
rangement was made about the government of the colony ? What happened to the 
vessels of the expedition ? Were the commissioners in different ships ? What be- 
came of the vessel in which they wore f 



12. Th« other ships, save 
one which wag lost, arrived 
at Jamestown with their 
passeDgerB. The most of 
these were indolent and vi- 
cious, fitter " to breed a 
riot than found a colony." 
Smith at first had great 
trouble in dealing with 
them, because they claimed 
that under the new charter 
he was no longer president ; 
but he maintained his au- 
thority in the absence of 
the commissioners, and firm- 
ly repressed all disorder. 

In October he was badly ubi.i BmLuiiMa ■» vieuihi^ihd 
wounded by an accidental niBTLiHU. 

explosion of gunpowder, and was compelled to go to En- 
gland for surgical aid. 

13. After hia departure the colonists became riotous and 
idle. They wastefuliy consumed the provisions, and ill- 
treated the Indians, who, in revenge, killed several small 
parties ont foraging. Vice, famine, sickness, and the hos- 
tility of the natives made so great a havoc among them, 
that out of five hundred persons in the colony when Smith 
sailed, there were, in six months, only sixty left. This drea- 
ry and terrible winter of 1609-10 was long known in Vir- 
ginia as " the starving time." Fortunately, Newport, Gates, 
and Somere arrived from the Bermudas in May, 1610, just in 
time to save these sixty from Bta^^'ation. 

14. The new comers brought with them only about six- 
teen days' provisions, expecting to find abundance in the 
colony. They found only starving men and a ruined settle- 

la What became of the remainder nf the vesselaf WhaliB aaM of thepaBsengera 
Inthem? What bocmbb did Smith have Id dealtng wiUi Iheae men I What oconned 
In Oclober, 1809 : 

la. How dia this HlTect theaettlerat Deecrl be their bad nnndart. What wn» the 
cDiueqnence otall Uiiat Whea did this take place, and what vaa It called; What 
fcrtnnata unlval saved the remnant oTthe culonj' t 
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ment. As it appeared useless to remain at Jamestown, they 
all determined to sail for Newfoundland, and obtain help 
from the fishing vessels there. While they were descend- 
ing the James River, June, 1610, they met Lord Delaware, 
who had just arrived from England with three ships con- 
taining provisions and settlers. He persuaded them to re- 
turn with him to Jamestown, where he at once began to ar- 
range the affairs of the colony. While engaged in this he 
was taken sick, and shoilly returned to England. 

16. Lord Delaware left about two hundred settlers in the 
colony. In May, 1611, three ships came out with three hun- 
dred colonists. In September of the same year. Sir Thomas 
Gates, deputy governor, brought out six ships and three 
hundred and fifty men. What was still needed to place the 
colony on a firm foundation was families. 

16. Gates made a wise regulation that proved of great ad- 
vantage. Hitherto all the laud had been worked in common, 
and the proceeds put into the public store. Gates ordered 
that three acres should be set apart to each man to cultivate 
for his own use. This put new life and energy into the poor- 
er settlers, by giving every man the fruit of his own labor. 

17. The London Company had spent a large amount of 
money on their colony, and had received little or no return. 
In London the settlement of Virginia was publicly sneered 
at as a failure, and the stockholders threw the blame on the 
council in England. To quiet this outcry, the charter was 
altered in 1612. The governing council residing in London 
was abolished, and every stockholder was allowed a voice 
in the weekly meetings of the Company. No change was 
made in the office of governor, which was held by Lord Del- 
aware, still in England on account of ill health. 

^ « 

14. What amonnt of supplies were brought? By what were they xnet? What 
course was determined on ? What happened before they had gone out of the river ? 
What did Lord Delaware persuade them to do ? How was this interrupted ? 

16. How many settlers did Lord Delaware leave in the colony ? How many arrived 
in May and September ? Who came with the September party ? 

16. How was the land cultivated previous to the arrival of Gates ? What wise reg- 
ulation did he make f How did this aflfect the energies of the colonists f 

17. What had been the success of the London Company so far ? How was Virginia 
reenrded on this account ? On whom was the blame thrown ? When was the chai^ 
ter altered, and why ? What alterations were made f Who still remained governor ? 
Where was he at the time ? 






18. During the Bame year, PocahontaB was enticed on 
board of a vessel by one Captaio Argall, and taken to 
Jamestown. Powhatan demanded his daughter; but the 
colonists refused to give her back, claiming that the Indians 
had enticed away the servants of the settlera and stolen 
some fire-arms. Powhatan was greatly enraged, and vowed 
revenge, which was fortunately appeased by the marriage 
of Pocahontas with one of the settlers, in April, 1613. John 
Rolfe, a young man of good family, asked her in marriage, 
and Powhatan consented. In the year 1616 Rolfe took his 
young bride on a visit to England, where she died. She left 
a son, from whom some of the leading families of Virginia 
have been proud to trace their descent. 



19. The marriage had a very happy effect on the Indians, 
and, while Powhatan lived, the good understanding was 
kept up between them and the colonists. It is worthy of 
notice that Rolfe's example was not followed. The In- 
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dians were desirous of intermarriage, but the English de- 
tested it 

20. During the year 1613, Captain Argall sailed from Vir- 
ginia to look after the English fisheries at Newfoundland. ' 
On Mount Desert Island he found a few Frenchnien, and at ^ 
once broke up their settlement. Sailing again in a few i 
months, he burned the houses at Port Royal abandoned by * 
the French, who lied to the woods. On his way home he 
entered New York Harbor, and corapelled the Dutch ti-adere 

on Manhattan Island to hoist the English flag. All these ', 

places were claimed to be within the limits of Enghsh au- 
thority. Argall's successes, however, were only temporary. 
The French, immediately after his departure, returned to 
Port Royal, and the Hollanders again hoisted the Dutch 
flag on Manhattan Island. 

21. The cultivation of tobacco, as a staple, was begun in 
Virgiuia as early as the year 1615, and spread so rapidly 
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that, in a short time, " the fields, the gardens, and even the 
streets of Jamestown" were planted with tobacco. It readily 
brought, in 1620, three quarters of a dollar per pound; but 
the price fell as low as two or three pence per pound in after 
years. So eagerly did the colonists plant, that they neglect- 
ed to raise corn, and suffered not a little in consequence. 

22. Meanwhile Virginia was ruled by deputy governors, 
for Lord Delaware was still sick in England. In 1617 the 
complaints against ArgalPs conduct as deputy became so se- \ 
rious that the Company besought Delaware to go out to Vir- 
ginia. He accordingly set sail, but died on the passage at 
the mouth of the bay, which, from that time, has borne his 
name. 

23. Yeardley was appointed governor, and, on his arrival, 
found the settlers arranged in " seven plantations." This 
number he increased to eleven. He then, in 1619, called to- 
gether an assembly, composed mainly of two representatives 
from each of these plantations or boroughs. This assembly 
was called the House of Burgesses, from the word borough, 
And was the first Colonial Assembly that met in Virginia. 

24. In the same year ninety young women of good char- 
acter were induced to emigrate to Virginia and become 
wives to the settlers. Previous to this there were but few 
women in the colony. The price of a wife was fixed at the 
cost of the passage — one hundred lbs. of tobacco, worth at 
that time about $75 of our currency. In the year 1621, six- 
ty more were sent out, and the price was raised to 150 lbs. 
of tobacco. 

25. In August of the preceding year, 1620, twenty negroes 
were brought by a Dutch vessel to the James River and 
sold as slaves. This was the beginning of negro slavery in 
the colonies, but it did not extend rapidly for forty years. 

21. When was the cultivation of tobacco begun in Virginia ? What is a "staple ?" 
How did the cultivation spread ? What prices did It bring ? What mistake did the 
colonists foil into in their anxiety to make money on tobacco? 

22. How was Virginia ruled at this time? Why was this ? What was done in con- 
sequence of Argall's conduct ? What is ftirther said of Lord Delaware ? 

5S. Who was made governor? How did he find the settlers arranged ? What im- 
portant steps did he take ? Of whom was the Assembly composed ? What was this 
called ? 

24. What important addition was made to the colony this year? What was the 
price of a wife ? When did others arrive ? To what was the price raised ' 
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In 1621, the year following, a few cotton seeds were planted 
as an experiment. The plants throve, yet their farther cul- 
tivation was neglected for many years. 

26. As the colony increased in numbers, the people began 
to obtain more liberty. Martial law was abolished, and trial 
by jury took its place. A constitution, defining their rights, 
was granted to the colony in the year 1621. To the House 
of Burgesses, under the name of the " General Assembly of 
Virgitiia," was given the power of making the laws. But 
these could not be put in force until they had been signed 
by the governor, and had received the approval of the Com- 
pany in England. 

27. The settlements, in the year 1622, had spread to a con- 
siderable distance around Jamestown, and every thing be- 
gan to bear the marks of prosperity. The settlers, grown 
over-confident in themselves, had learned to despise the wily 
Indians, who were only waiting an opportunity to wreak 
their revenge. Powhatan, the friend of the colony, had died 
in 1618, and Opecancanough, his brother, a bold and cun- 
ning man, who hated the English, was now chief. 

28. At the same hour of the day, March 22, 1622, the 
savages fell suddenly on the plantations at a distance from 
Jamestown, and killed three hundred and forty-seven per- 
sons. Jamestown and a few plantations near it were saved 
by a converted Indian, who gave warning to the settlers the 
night before the massacre. A bloody war followed, and, at 
the end of a year, the number of colonists had fallen from 
4000 to 2500. The Indians suffered so severely that they 
remained quiet till 1644. Then came a massacre of ^\e 
hundred settlers, and war ending in the expulsion of the 
natives from their lands near the York and James Rivers. 

25. When did negro slavery begin in the colonies ? How did it begin ? Did it ex- 
tend rapidly ? What experiment was made in 1621, and with what success? 

26. What was the effect of the increase of numbers on the colony ? What two 
great rights were granted the settlers? What new name and powers were given to 
the House of Burgesses ? What was necessary before laws could be put in force ? 

27. What is said of the settlements at this time ? How did the settlers feel about 
the Indians ? Who was now chief of the Powhatiins ? 

28. What was the sad result of their carelessness about the Indians? How was 
Jamestown and the plantations near it saved ? How did the whites act ? What was 
the effect of the war on the colonists and on the Indians ? What occurred in 1644 1 
How did the war end ? 



29. The disasters of the colony produced much contentioa 
in the meetings of the stockholders in London, and a part 
of them appealed to the kipg to examine the affairs of the 
company. This was what King James wanted. He had 
been long jealous of it, on account of the patriotia senti- 
inents uttered at its meetings. Examiners were appointed, 
and their report was as unfavorable to the company as the 
king could have desired. He thereupon dissolved it in 1624, 
and declared its charter forfeited to the crown. Thus end- 
ed the London Company, after an existence of eighteen 
years, during which it had spent $700,000 in trying to set- 
tle Virgir^. For this, a great sum of money in those days, 
the stockholders had received no pecuniary retum. 

30. The king, during the brief remainder of his life, did 

». How was the newH of these diFasters receWcd in EDglaoa t Wimt did h part 
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not disturb the colony by any serious changes. His son, 
Charles L, who succeeded him in 1625, also left the Virgin- 
ians to manage their own affairs, because he had enough to 
do in England in trying to crush the patriots who were strug- 
gling in and out of Parliament for popular freedom. 

31. Civil war broke out between the king and his Parlia- 
ment in the year 1642, and lasted for seven years. In 1649 
the Parliament triumphed, and King Charles was tried and 
beheaded. During the struggle, Virginia remained loyal to 
the king; yet, after the restoration of Charles EL to the throne, 
the colony received a poor return for its loyalty. 

32. A Navigation Act was passed in 1660, excluding all 
foreign vessels from the colonies. This was felt to be so 
great a grievance in Virginia, that Governor Berkeley {berk'- 
ly) was sent to England in 1662 ; and 200,000 lbs. of tobacco 
were appropriated to meet his expenses. Instead of reliev- 
ing the colonists, the English government, in 1663, passed 
a still more oppressive act, compelling them to ship their 
staples to England alone, and forcing them to buy all their 
European goods there also. This carrying trade was to be 
done only by English vessels. 

33. The colonists were at the same time far from being at 
peace among themselves. Two parties had sprung up, the 
aristocratic party, composed chiefly of rich planters and of- 
fice-holders, and, opposed to this, the party of the people. 
Berkeley, the governor, belonged to the aristocratic party ; 
and we may learn what its spirit was from what he said in 
1671 : "I thank God there are no free-schools nor printing- 
presses here, and I hope we shall not have them these hun- 
dred years. God keep us from both." 

34. The people began to groan under burdensome taxes 

so. Did James meddle any farther with the colony? Who succeeded him on the 
throne ? How did he treat the colonists ? il 

81. What took place in the year 1642 in England? How long. did the war last? 
Who triumphed at last ? What side did Virginia take ? How wejp they treated for 
•neir loyalty ? . » 

32. What oppressive act was passed ? State the object qf thjs act. 9ow ^aa this 
received in Virginia ? What was done by the colonists*? Did the EfcglisU'govem- 
ment relieve them ? What did this new act compel them to do ? 

83. In what condition were the colonists themselves ? Describe these two parties. 
Which side did Berkeley take ? What remark of hia is given showing the spirit of 
the man? 



raised to pay heavy aalaries to office-holders, aod to com- 
plain that they had no voice in regulating the taxes or their 
local affairs. The troubles came to a oriels when an Indian 
Tar broke out on the frontiers of Virginia in 167S. A lai^e 
body of the settlers thought that Berkeley and his party did 
not provide sufficiently for their protection, and they charged 
the govei-nor with a leaning toward the natives. The colo- 
nists at once rallied round a young man, Nathaniel Bacon, 
as their leader, who, without a commission from the govern' 
or, promptly marched at the head of 500 men against the 
Indians, April, 1676. 

35. Berkeley, who was a courageous hut wrong-headed 
man, for this proclaimed him a rebel, and determined to 
punish him. Bacon had the bulk of the j)eople on his side; 
and, in the struggle that followed, the governor and his 
party were expelled from Jamestown, and the village itself 
was burned. While at the height of his success, the young 
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leader of the people suddenly died. This left his adherents 
without a head. The armed force gradually retired to their 
homes, and the rebellion, as it was called by the aristocratic 
party, ended October, 1676. 

36. Governor Berkeley returned to power, and made a ter* 
rible use of it. He hanged twenty-three persons, and could 
scarcely be persuaded to stop here. A great many were 
fined, imprisoned, or banished. So cruel was his conduct, 
that when King Charles H. heard of it he said, " The old 
fool has hanged more men in that naked country than I did 
in England for the murder of my father." 

37. In 1673, three years before the rebellion. King Charles 
v,,^ granted the entire colony of Virginia for thirty-one years to 

QjJV Lords Culpepper and Arlington, two profligate noblemen. 
\. f After the death of Governor Berkeley in England, Culpep- 
per, who had obtained Arlington's share of the grant, was 
appointed in 1677 governor for life. He came out in 1680, 
and governed with such tyranny and rapacity that he was 
deprived of his office in 1684. He then surrendered his pat- 
ent to the crown, and Virginia once more became a royal 
province. Its further history, until the year 1754, presents 
little to attract our notice. When, in that year, war broke 
V * out between the French and English colonies, Virginia, as 

will be seen hereafter, at once assumed a position of the first 
importance. 



■\ 
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"^ Maryland. 

1. George Calvert, an English nobleman by the title of 
Lord Baltimore, was a member of the original London Com- 
pany. In religion he was a Catholic, and was anxious to 
secure a refuge in America for those of his own persuasion at 

35. What step did Berkeley take against Bacon? How were the people divided? 
Which party was defeated ? Whftt event occurred that put an end to the contest ? 
Give the date of this ? 

36. What use did Berkeley make of his restored power? What did the king say 
when he heard of these cruel acts ? 

37. To whom and when. had King Charles assigned the colony? For how long? 
When did Berkeley die ? Who was appointed governor for life ? When did Culpep- 
per come out to Virginia ? What kind of a governor did he make ? What did Vir- 
ginia now become, and why ? What is stated with regard to its fhrther history ? 
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that time persecuted in England. He first attempted to 
plant a colony in Newfoundland, but the sevei-e climate and 
the baiTen soil soon brought it^to an end. He then turned 
his attention to Virginia, which he himself visited in the 
year 1628. The feeling at that time in the Jamestown col- 
ony was very bitter against the^ Catholics, and he soon re- 
turned to England. 

2. After his return, he obtained, in 1632, from Charles I., 
a grant of land lying north of the Potomac ; and in honor of 
the queen Henrietta Maria, he called the country Maryland. 
Lord Baltimore died before the patent received the king's 
seal, and it was finally made out in the name of his son, 
Cecil Calvert, second Lord Baltimore. 

3. By this patent he was made proprietor, with full power 
to frame laws with the consent of the people. It was the 
first colonial charter that secured to freemen in America a 
voice in the making of the laws. It also made no distinc' 
tion in favor of any Christian sect, a provision greatly in ad- 
vance of the general opinions of the age. 

4. The Virginia colony remonstrated against this grant to 
Lord Baltimore, because Maryland was within the limits of 
Virginia as granted to the London Company. William 
Claybome, a member of the council at Jamestown, espe- 
cially refused to recognize Lord Baltimore's right. As early 
as 1632 he had established, under royal license, two trading 
posts, one on the isle of Kent, in the Chesapeake, the other 
at the mouth of the Susquehanna. Both of these were 
within the limits of the Maryland grant. 

5. A company of Catholic gentlemen, led by Leonard Cal- 
vert, brother of Lord Baltimore, sailed from England in No- 
vember, 1633, in two vessels, the Ark and the Dove. In 
February, 1634, Calvert arrived in the Chesapeake, and on 

1. Who was George Calvert ? Why was he anxions to form a settlement in Amer- 
ica t Where was his first attempt made ? With what result? Where did he then 
go ? In what year was this ? Why did he soon return to England ? 

2. What did he get from the king? When was this? How was it named, and 
why ? In whose name was the patent made out ? Why was this ? 

3. What power was griven by this patent ? What privilege was it the first coloniiU 
charter to secure? What remarkable provision was there in it about religion ? 

4. How did the Virginia colony look on this grant to Lord Baltimore ? Why was 
this? Who especially objected to the grant? On what grounds did he object ? 
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the 27th of March settled on the site of an Indian village, 
which he named St. Mary's. 

6. Clayborne soon began to quarrel with the colonists, 
and fitted out a small vessel to annoy them. After a sharp 
skirmish, in which Clayborne was beaten, he escaped to Vir- 
ginia. The governor of that colony sent him to England 
for trial, and his settlement at the isle of Kent was seized 
by the Marylanders. In 1644 Clayborne returned to Mary- 
land, raised a rebellion, and compelled Governor Calvert to 
flee to Virginia. In 1646 the governor came back with a 
body of troops, and Clayborne fled. 

7. In order to confirm the right of religious freedom as 
granted in the charter, the Assembly, in April, 1649, passed 
the " Toleration Act," securing to all Christians the right to 
worship God according to their own consciences. Maryland 
thus became an asylum for all persecuted sects of Christians, 
a large number of whom came from Virginia. It is not 
pleasant to know that some of those very men, who had 
come to Maryland to enjoy this freedom, afterward united 
to deprive those who had passed the " Toleration Act" of 
the rights guaranteed by that statute. 

8. After the Parliament triumphed over King Charles, 
they sent out commissioners in 1652 to look after "the 
plantations within Chesapeake Bay." One of these officers 
was Clayborne, the old enemy of Maryland. Proceeding 
partly on his advice, they compelled Stone, who was acting 
governor, to resign. The Protestant party took sides with 
the Commissioners, and a decisive battle was fought, March, 
1655, in which Stone was taken prisoner, with several of his 
chief officers. Some of the latter were hanged. 

9. During the three years that followed it was difficult to 

6. Who sailed from England in 1633? When and where did they arrive? Where 
and when did they settle ? 

6. What did Clayborne do ? What happened to him in Maryland ? What became 
of him when he fled to Virginia, and of his settlement ? When did Clayborne return, 
and what happened to him ? How long did this state of things continue ? 

T. What act was passed by the Assembly, and when ? What was its nature ? Why 
was it so celebrated? What did Maryland thus become? In what way did many 
of these new settlers show their want of toleration ? 

8. What was done to Maryland by Parliament after it triumphed over the king? 
Who was one of these officers ? What did they proceed to do by his advice ? Which 
party took sides with the Commissioners ? What followed ? 
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tell which party was uppermost. There were two govern- 
ments, one Protestant, the other Catholic ; and there was 
great confusion. In 1658 these disputes were settled, and 
in 1660 Lord Baltimore was restored by the king to all his 
rights as proprietor. Philip Calvert was appointed govern- 
or. The second Lord Baltimore died in 1675, and was suc- 
ceeded by his ^on Charles, third Lord Baltimore. In the 
year 1691 King William IIL deprived him of the right of 
government in Maryland, and it was made a royal prov- 
ince. 

10. Sir Lionel Copley arrived in 1692 as royal governor. 
Very soon after, the Assembly established the Church of 
England ; and the Catholics soon found themselves disfran- 
chised in the colony they had established. Under Copley, 
the capital was changed from St. Mary's to Annapolis. For 
twenty-four years Maryland remained under royal govern- 
ors. In 1 71 5, the fourth Lord Baltimore was restored to his 
proprietary rights. These passed by his death the same 
year to his infant son, fifth Lord Baltimore, in whom they 
remained undisturbed until the Revolution. 



GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON VIRGINLAl AND MARYLAND. 

1. Character of the Settlers. — The early troubles of Vir- 
ginia arose chiefly from the kind of men that came from 
England during the first year. They were a worthless class, 
who despised labor, and meant to live without it. They 
came with no idea of remaining for life, but only to make 
their fortunes and then go back to England. They brought 
neither wives nor families with them, and, without homes, 
there was nothing to attach them to the settlement. It was 
for twelve years a colony of men chiefly, with all the vices 

9. In the years that followed, what was the condition of the colony? When were 
matters bronght to a settlement, and how? How long did the right of government 
remain at this time in the Baltimore family ? What change took place ? 

10. Who was sent as governor ? What did the Assembly do ? In what condition 
did the Catholics ere long find themselves? What is "disfranchised?" Who 
changed the name of the capital ? How long did the colony remain under royal 
governors? When was Lord Baltimore restored to b'«^ original rights? How long 
did this last? How many Lord Baltimore* &rc mentioned in th^ history of Marj- 
land? 

c 
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of such a stata When ninety young women were sent over 
in the year 1619, and became wives of the settlers, then the 
permanence of the colony was secured. The settlement of 
Maryland began long after Virginia had passed through its 
early trials, and without suffering, with no fear of want, the 
foundation was peacefully and happily laid. 

2. Their Treatment of the Indians. — In the treatment of 
the Indians by the Virginia settlers we see one of the causes 
of their troubles, and the origin of the dreadful Indian mas- 
sacres of 1622 and 1644. The natives, it is true, were jeal- 
ous of the whites, but there was something very brutal in 
the way the English treated them, as savages who had few 
or no rights, whose rich lands were to be seized, and who, 
when they resisted, were to be blotted out of existence. 

3. Smith, the most active and useful man that came to 
Virginia, found it difficult to restrain the settlers from acts 
of cruelty to the Indians. While he remained in the colony 
they were kept on good terms with the whites. One great 
cause of Governor Berkeley's unpopularity, as late as the 
year 1675, at the beginning of Bacon's rebellion, was that 
he was supposed to have a kindly leaning toward " the 
doomed Indian." 

4. Industry and Progress. — Tobacco, for many years the 
great staple of Virginia, and also its currency, was the first 
product which brought prosperity and trade to the settle- 
ments. The plant needed a rich soil, and wherever this was 
found, there the colonists grouped themselves near one an- 
other for mutual defense, and called the assemblage of farms 
a plantation. The settlers were thus scattered over a con- 
siderable area, making a widely extended agricultural col- 
ony. 

1. What caused the early trials of the Virc^nian colonists f What was their char- 
acter ? What was their object in going to Virginia ? Why had they little to attach 
them to the colony ? What remedied this, and gave stability to the settlement ? 
What is said of the early settlement of Maryland as compared with Virginia? 

2. To what canse are the Indian massacres of 1622 and 1644 to be attributed ? What 
is said of the treatment of the Indians by the English settlers ? 

3. How was the character of Smith distinguished fi*om the others ? How is tho 
Virginian hatred of the Indians shown by an incident in the later history of the 
colony? . 

4. What was the great staple of the colony? How did its culture affect the roodo 
of life of the settlers ? What sort of a colony did it in this way become ? 
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5. The coast of Virginia is deeply indented by large riv- 
ers that cut the country into narrow peninsulas, or necks, 
and which furnished a convenient route by which the plant- 
ers could get their tobacco and other produce to market. 
The vessels came up these convenient waters almost to the 
very doors of the Virginians, and took from them what each 
desii'ed to send to a distance, bringing back in exchange 
what articles were wanted. There was no need of any laige 
towns, and they built none. Jamestown, when it was burnt 
in 1676, had, besides the church and State-house, only some 
sixteen or eighteen substantial houses. 

6. In 1649, forty-two years after the settlement and five 
years after the Indian massacre of 1644, there were 15,000 
Englishmen in the Virginia colony, and 300 negroes. There 
were several hundred acres of wheat under cultivation, and 
many fields of tobacco. There were thirty ships trading 
regularly to the colony. They exported not only tobacco, 
but also staves, lumber, and heavy timber. Maryland in 
1660 had a population of about 10,000. 

7. Religion and Education. — ^The established religion of 
Virginia, which was that of the Church of England, was well 
provided for. In 1649 there were twenty good churches, 
the ministers of which each received a salary of £100 a year. 
Public education was not thought worthy of any great care. 
We have already seen how Governor Berkeley regarded 
public schools, and printed books in the hands of the people. 
The College of William and Mary was chartered in 1691, 
and estabKshed at Williamsburg, the new capital, in 1692. 

8. In Maryland at first there was, as we have seen, no es' 
tablished religion. Before the law, all Christian sects be« 
lieving in the Tripity were equal. This lasted, with some 
interruptions, until the year 1692, when, in the reign of King 
William ILL, Copley being royal governor, the Episcopal 

6. What is said of the coast of Virginia ? Of what advantage did this prove ? De- 
scribe this in ftill. How did this pecaliarity of surface aflfect the building of towns ? 
Give an instance. 

6. What was the population of the colony in 1649 ? What is said of the state of ag 
riculture ? Of the commerce and exports ? What are exports ? 

7. What was the established religion ? Show what provision was made for its sup* 
port. To what extent was public education. cared for? Do you remember whf«t 
Governor Berkeley said about this 7 
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Church was established by law. In the year 1713, seventy- 
eight years after its settlement, Maryland adopted a school 
system, the most liberal, in its provisions, of any colony ex- 
cept those of New England. 

9. Growth of Political Liberty. — ^The political history of 
the colony of Virginia divides itself naturally into two parts 
— the first, under the London Company, from 1607 until 
1624, a period of seventeen years; the second, under a roy- 
al government, from 1624 until the Revolution, broken by a 
short interval of eleven years under Culpepper. The fii-st 
period under the London Company is by far the most im- 
portant, short as was the time ; because during these seven- 
teen years the colony was planted, the habits of the people 
were formed, and the foundation of their future liberty was 
laid. 

10. The Virginians were fortunate in this, that in the early 
years of their settlement — that is, under the London Com- 
pany — the party of liberty in England had begun their 
great struggle with James L for political rights, which 
ended forty years after in the beheading of his son Charles 
L The majority of the stockholders of the London Com- 
pany were of this party, and they granted to the colonists 
those rights for which they themselves were struggling in 
England. 

11. From this we see the great work which the London 
Company did for Virginia, although the stockholders sunk 
all the money they had invested in it. The colony never 
lost the good effects of the efforts of their English friends ; 
for amid all the changes of charters and governors until the 
time of the careless Charles 11., the liberties of the colonists 
were in the hands of all freemen without exception. It was 
the same in Maryland. 

8. What was the established religion in the early settlement of Maryland f How 
^ere all Christian sects treated ? By what sect was it settled ? How long did this 
religions freedom last ? What is said of public schools in Maryland ? 

9. Into what parts is the political history of the colony divided ? Which of these 
is by far the most important, and why? How long did it last? 

10. What circnmstance was very favorable to early Virginia liberty ? How did this 
circnmstance affect Virginia ? 

11. What do we gather from this ? State what is said of these efforts of the En- 
glish stockholders. * Do you remember how much money the London Company ex- 
pended on Virginia ? 
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12. Then came a period of oppression. The Navigation 
Act was a deadly blow at the welfare of the colonists ; but 
this did not crush out their free spirit. That which is called 
Bacon's Rebellion was really a struggle commenced by the 
people, under Bacon, against the aristocratic party in the 
Colonial Assembly for rights denied them. The chief of 
these rights was the right to vote how much money should 
be spent, and who should spend it. 

13. The Navigation Act and other oppressive measures 
brought good with them. They weaned the settlers from 
their love and attachment to England, and prepared the 
way for those feelings that burst out in the American Rev- 
olution. The seed of liberty was thoroughly planted in Vir- 
ginia, and also in Maryland ; and neither foes from without 
nor Royalists from within were able to prevent its growth 
into a goodly tree. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What were the limits of South Virginia in 160T? 

2. When and nnder whose aospices was the colony of Jamestown settled ? 

3. What class of persons came over daring the first year or two ? 

4. How many periods of disaster befell the colony daring the first foar years f 
B. Who saved it repeatedly from rain ? 

6. Give a sketch of Smith's services to Virginia. 

7. How was the loss of his remarkable energy felt at Jamestown ? 

8. Who was Pocahontas, and what inflaence did she have on the fortnnes of the 
colony ? 

9. What important addition of immigrants in 1619 first gave stability to the colony ? 

10. Can yon tell why this produced such a result ? 

11. When was the cnltivation of tobacco begun, and what effect did its cultivation 
produce on the settlement of the country ? 

12. When and where did negro slavery commence in the United States ? 

13. What plant was first raised as an experiment about this tima? 

14. How rapidly did its cultivation spread ? 

15. How many charters did the London Company receive f 

16. State in what these charters differed. 

17. What great misfortune befell the colony in 1622 ? 

18. To what important change did this lead, and how ? 

19. How long did the London Company rule Virginia f 

20. What was its success as a company ? 

21. What nobleman was intimately connected with the setllemeut of Virginia? 

22. To what was his name given, and for what reason ? 

23. Under what charter was this ? 



12. What act shows the oppression of King Charles II. ? Prom what do we see 
the spirit of the people ? What was the great right for which the colonists struggled ? 

13. VHiat were the good effects of the Navigation Act and the other oppressive 
measures ? 
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24. What prevented the King of England from meddling mach with Virginia after 
the London Company ceased ? 

26. What side did the Virginians take In the qnarrel between the king and his Par* 
llament ? 

26. How were they rewarded for this ? 

27. Describe the main features of the Navigation Act. 

28. What two parties arose in Virginia ? 

29. What were the complaints of the people ? 

30. Who was governor at the time ? 

81. By what can we judge of the opinions of the aristocratic party? 
32. What brought the quarrel between parties to a crisis? 
S3. Give an account of Bacon's rebellion. 

34. How did Governor Berkeley act when he returned to power? 

35. To whom was Virginia granted in 16T3, and for how long a time? 

36. Give a sketch of the govern nient. 

37. What led the colonists to settle in groups called ** plantations ?•* 

38. To what was it owing that there were no large towns in the colony? 
89. What was the size of Jamestown just before it was burned ? 

40. How long had it then been in existence? 

41. Give an account of the size and enterprise of the colony in 1649. 

42. What was the most important period in the colonial history of Virginia? 

43. Why was this ? State this fully. 

44. Sketch the effect of this training in what is called Bacon's rebellion. 

45. What influence was produced by the Navigation Act on the spirit of the people? 

46. Under how many kinds of government was Virginia from 1607 to 177C? 

47. What led to the settlement of Maryland? 

48. To whom was the grant made ? 

49. Give a sketch of the connection of the first Lord Baltimore with America. 

50. What was remarkable in his patent ? 

61. How was this grant regarded by Virginia? 

62. Under whom and where was Maryland first settled ? Give date. 

63. Who gave the first settlers of Maiyland a great deal of trouble? 

64. Describe the celebrated act passed by the Assembly in 1649. 

55. In what way did the termination of the civil war in England afi^ect the Maryw 
landers ? 

66. How were these troubles arranged ? 

67. How was the arrangement disturbed ? 

68. In what way did the Catholics suffer by the change ? 

69. Under what form of government was the Maryland colony during the most of 
its existence ? 

60. When did the Baltimore connection with Maryland end ? 

61. State briefly the different circumstances under which the colonies of Virginia 
bud Maryland were settled. 

62. Give the principal events In the history of Virginia, with dates. 
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1, By King James's dmi'ter of 1606 Koith Virginia was 
given to the Plymouth Company. In August, 1607, they 
sent out two ehipa, with forty-five colonists, under Raleigh 
Gilbert, younger son of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, as admiral, 
and Geoi^e Popham as president of the council. Gilbert 
landed on a small island at the mouth of the Kennebec, and 
there built a rude foi't. The winter was long and severe ; 
the president died ; and the colonists were bo disheartened 
that they all returned to England in the spring. 

2. For some years after this, the coast of North Virginia 
was only visited by vessels on private trading and fishing 
voyages. In one of these. Captain Jolm Smith, celebrated in 
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South Virginia history, commanded two vessels that lay near 
the Penobscot River in the year 1614. Leaving the ships, 
in a boat with eight men he explored the shore from the 
Penobscot to Cape Cod, drew a map of it, and named the 
country New England. In the year 1615, Smith, with the 
help of several members of the Company, twice tried to 
plant a colony on the coast. On his second attempt he was 
left by his crew in the hands of French pirates. He was 
then taken to France, but escaped to England from the har- 
bor of Rochelle (ro-shet) in an open boat. 

3. As soon as he arrived he published a description of New 
England. - This energetic man then traveled through the 
West of England, stirring up the merchants and gentry by 
his descriptions of the beauty of the new country. The 
North Virginia Company, moved by Smith's flattering ac- 
counts, applied for a new patent, and a charter, known as 
" the Great Patent," was given them by the king in the 
year 1620. 

4. By the terms of this instniment, the whole country be- 
tween the 40th and 48th degrees of north latitude, west- 
ward to the Pacific, was granted to forty noble and influen- 
tial persons, under the name of the Council of Plymouth. 
Within this vast territory, which was named New England, 
and which covered more than a million of square miles, the 
Company had full power to make settlements and laws, and 
to carry on trade. 

PLYMOUTH COLONY. 

6. The first settlement in New England was not made bv 
the Council of Plymouth, but by a small band of persecute* 
"Puritans," without the knowledge of the Council or the 
king. The Puritans were so called at first in derision, be- 

2. What visits were made to the coast during the next few years ? What remark- 
able man now reappears ? How was he employed ? State what he did. When was 
this? What took place next year? What occurred on his second attempt ? How 
did be £scape ? 

3. What did he do on his arrival in England ? How did he further show his reofard 
for this "New England?" With what success did his efforts meet? How did the 
king regard their application ? 

4. What was the extent of the grant in the great patent, and to whom was it made ? 
What name was given to the territory ? What was its area in miles ? WMat powers 
were granted to the Company ? 
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cause they set up claims to live a pare, religious life. A 
portion of them left the Church of England, to which they 
belonged, and, being persecuted, fled to Amsterdam, in Hol- 
land, in 1608. In the following year they removed to Ley- 
den (iV'den). Being exiles from their own country, and 
having no fixed home, they took the name of " Pilgrims." 

6. At Leyden they lived for several years in fdligious free* 
dom, under the care of their minister, John Robinson. But 
they were very poor ; they were in a strange land, and they 
dreaded the influence of the Dutch manners on their chil- 
dren. These things led them to turn their minds to Amer- 
ica, and in the year 1619 they obtained a grant of land from 
the South Virginia or London Company. Some London mer- 
chants advanced the money for the voyage, and were to re- 
ceive, for seven years, a large share of the profits of the 
venture. 

7. A small Dutch vessel was bought, which they named 
the Speedwell, and brought to Delfthaven, on the coast of 
Holland. Here it took on board a part of the Leyden 
congregation, and sailed for Southampton, England. At 
Southampton they found the Mayflower, a ship hired for 
the voyage, and a small band of " pilgrims" from London. 
In these two vessels the whole party was distributed, and 
they then set sail. The Speedwell proved old and leaky, 
and twice both vessels put back — the last time to Plymouth. 
The Speedwell was here condemned as unseaworthy, and 
the Mayflower, crowded with one hundred persons — men, 
women, and children — set sail September 16^ 1620. 

8. The Pilgrims intended to reach some place not far from 
the Hudson River, within the limits of South Virginia ; but, 
when they first saw land near Cape Cod, they had been at 

6. Did the Council of Plymonth make the first settlement f Who did ? Did they 
have any permission to settle there? How did they receive the name of Puritans? 
Give the story of those that fied to Holland until they arrived at Leyden ? Why did 
they assume the name of " Pilgrims ?" 

6. What is said of their life at Leyden ? What led them to turn their attention to 
America? What did they get in 1619 ? How did they raise money to meet the ex- 
penses of the voyage ? and on what terms ? 

T. What preparation was made for the voyage ? Who sailed in the Speedwell from 
Delfthaven ? Who Joined them at Southampton ? What happened on the first at- 
tempt? What vessel finally sailed, and when? Why did the Speedwell not got 
How many persons went on board of the Mayflower ? 

C2 
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sea sixty-three days, and the voyage had been very stormy. 
They had suffered so long and so severely from their crowd- 
ed condition, and, besides, the seaaon was so late, that they 
determined to anchor in Cape Cod Harbor. 

9. In the cabin of the ship, before landing, they signed a 
"compact" or agreement that every settler should have 
equal rights, and that they would obey the laws they should 
make for the common good. They then chose John Carver 



governor for one year. Such was the first form of govern- 
ment in New England. The names of all the signers have 
been preserved. The most distinguished of them were Car- 
ver, Bradford, afterward governor, Brewster, a leading elder, 
Standish, the brave soldier, and Edward Winslow. 

10. The place where they at first landed was bleak and 
sandy, and they spent five weeks in exploring the neighbor- 
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ing country. On the 2l8t of December, 1620, a party sound- 
ed Plymouth Harbor, and, finding it good for shipping, went 
ashore and chose a place for a settlement. This is the day 
kept as the anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims. In 
"kind remembrance" of the place from which they last sail- 
ed, they named the spot chosen New Plymouth. 

11. The winter was a mild one, but the sufferings they 
had already endured from exposure began to wear on their 
health. Within the first five months after they landed they 
lost half their number from colds and lung diseases. Fortu- 
nately, no Indians troubled them during the winter. In 
March, 1621, Massasoit {mas-sas^'O-il), chief of the Wampa- 
noags (wom-pa-nd-ags) living north of Narragansett Bay, 
came to visit the Pilgrims. He was treated with great kind- 
ness, and'Governor Carver made a treaty of friendship with 
him. 

12. In the month of April, 1621, Carver died from the ef- 
fects of exposure, and Bradford was chosen governor. In 
February, 1622, Canon'icus, chief of the Narragansetts, sent 
a bundle of aiTOws tied with a rattlesnake's skin to New 
Plymouth, by way of defiance. Bradford sent back the skin 
stuffed with powder and ball. The Indians in the interior, 
taking this for a fatal charm, sent it around from village to 
village, and then returned it to New Plymouth. The gov- 
ernor's firmness effectually overawed the Narragansetts. 

13. The harvest of 1621 proved a failure, and the colonists 
were compelled to live on half allowance for six months. 
Strong men staggered with weakness from want of food. 
They would have perished had they not obtained scanty 
supplies from the Indians, and from the fishing vessels off 
the coast. The colony progressed slowly. At the end of 
four years, although it had received several companies of 

10. How long did they spend exploring the country? Why did they not settle at 
once ? What place did they Anally select ? When was this ? How is the day kept 
among New Englanders ? What name did they give the new settlement, and why ? 

11. What name did they give the new settlement? Why? What is said of their 
sufferings during the next five months? What caused these? What trouble did 
they have from the natives ? What tribe of Indians was not far from them ? Who 
visited them, and what was the result of his visit? 

12. What important man died in April ? Who succeeded him ? Tell how he cow* 
ed the Narragansett Indians. 
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settlers, it numbered only one hundred and eighty-four in» 
habitants. There had been spent, thus far, about 34,000 
dollars, and the London adventurers would advance no 
more. They were glad to sell out their entire interest to 
six of the leading colonists for 9000 dollars, November, 1627. 

14. Till the year 1630 the settlers had no grant of the 
lands they occupied. In this year they obtained from the 
Council for New England a grant of territory embracing 
New Plymouth, but without any rights of government there- 
in. These could only be exercised under a charter from the 
crown, and this they were unable to obtain. The colonists 
therefore continued to make such laws as they needed with- 
out royal authority. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY. 

15. The Council for New England, in the year 1628, grant- 
ed to John Endicott and five associates a belt of land stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and extending three 
miles south of the Charles River and Massachusetts Bay, 
and three miles north of every part of the River Merrimac. 
Endicott came over the same year with seventy settlers, and, 
after landing at Naumkeag {nahm-Ice-dg)^ explored the head 
of Massachusetts Bay. 

16. A number of persons of rank joined the associates in 
England, and in 1629 obtained a royal charter in the name 
of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in New 
England. Endicott was made governor of the colony. The 
same year two hundred Puritan settlers arrived at J^aum- 
keag, named by them Salem, and about one hundred of 
these founded Charlestown. 

17. In the charter given to the Company, it was originally 

13. What is said of the harvest of 1621 ? What followed from this scarcity ? What 
good fortune befell them ? What had been the success of the colony at the end of 
four years P How much had been spent on the settlement P What were the feelings 
of the adventurers f What became of their interest ? 

14. Under what grant was the colony settled ? When and from whom did they ob- 
tain one ? What right were they unable to get ? How did they manage without this f 

15. What grant was made in the year 1628 f When and by whom was the first at- 
tempt at settlement made ? What is said of his landing, and the exploration th&t 
followed ? 

16. How was the association in England increased ? What did they obtain ? Who 
WAS made governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony f What settlements followed ? 
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arranged that the governor and his asBistants should reside 
in England. It soon became plain that the affairs of the 
colony would best succeed if the government and charter 
were transferred to New England, and placed in the hands 
of the settlers there. This change was accordingly made in 
September, 1629, and produced great results. A great num- 
ber of persons determined to emigrate. Many of these were 
of the best Puritan families of England, well educated, and 
in good circumstances, who longed for that religious free- 
dom they could not obtain at home. 

18. In June and July, 1630, not far from 1600 settlers, 
chiefly Puritans, arrived, some at Salem, and others at 
Charlestown. John Winthrop had been chosen governor 
from among them before they left England. Presently the 
governor and several families removed from Charlestown to 
the peninsula of Shawmut, and laid the foundation of Bos- 
ton. The rest settled principally at Dorchester, and at Wa- 
tertown on Charles River. The colonists did not escape 
the usual fate of early settlers. Before December passed, 
two hundred of them died from the effects of exposure in 
tents and the diseases of the climate. 

19. Although the Puritans had come to America to enjoy 
religious freedom, they were not willing to allow the same 
liberty to any who differed from the religious opinions of 
the majority. Among those who found the rule of the Mas- 
sachusetts churches hard to bear was Roger Williams, the 
young minister of the church at Salem, who had fled from 
persecution in England, and had arrived in the colony in the 
beginning of the year 1631. 

20. Among other doctrines, he preached that no power 
could bind the conscience of men in religion, or deprive 
them of" soul liberty," as he called it. His sermons aroused 
the great body of the churches and ministers against him; 

17. Where was it originally intended that the goyemor and his associates shonid 
reside f What change was found necessary ? When was the change made ? What 
immediate result followed f What class of persons were these from f 

la How many came over in 1680 1 Who was chosen governor ? What led to 
the settlement of Boston in 1630? What other places were settled? What is said 
of the hardships endured by the settlers ? 

19. How did the Puritans treat those who differed from them in opinion? Who 
^as Koger Williams ? What is said of him ? 
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and in the year 1635, he was, after trial, ordered to leave 
the colony within six weeks. He found refuge with Mas- 
sas'oit, the Indian chief, and, soon after, with five compan- 
ions, settled within the limits of the present state of Rhode 
Island. 

21. During the same year, 1635, three thousand settlers 
arrived in Massachusetts Bay, many of whom brought with 
them extreme notions with regard to the right of free speech 
that were very displeasing to the Massachusetts ministers. 
One of these new arrivals, Mrs. Hutchinson, a very remarka- 
ble woman, held meetings of her own sex, where she preached 
very plainly about the ministers from whom she differed on 
religious points. She was strongly supported by Governor 
Henry Yane, and some of the leading men ; but the minis- 
ters generally, and very many of the "judicious" settlers, op- 
posed her. After a long controversy, she was tried, and, 
in the winter of 1637, sentenced to be banished from the 
colony. 

22. The colonists knew the value of education, and made 
provision for it at a very early date. In 1636, the " General 
Court," as the assembly of freemen was called, set apart one 
thousand dollars to found a seminary or college at New- 
town. Two years after, in 1638, John Harvard, a minister, 
died, and left to this school his library and the sum of £800. 
It then received the name of Harvard College, and, in honor 
of the University in England where many of the settlers had 
been educated, the name of Newtown was changed to Cam- 
bridge. 

UNION OF NEW ENGLAND COLONIES. 

23. Besides the colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay, those of- New Haven and Connecticut, both settled 

20. What was one of the particular doctrines he advanced f What was the effect 
of his preaching? How did they deal with him? With whom did he find refuge, 
and when and where did he settle ? 

21. How many settlers arrived in 163S ? What is said of their opinions ? What 
remarkable woman was among these new-comers ? What is said of the course she 
pursued ? Who were her supporters ? Who opposed her ? How did they deal with 
her? 

22. What appropriation was made in 1686? How was this amount increased in 
1638 ? Why was the college named Harvard ? Why was the name of Newtown 
changed ? 
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principally from Massachusetts, had meanwhile grown into 
importance. These four colonies, iu the year 1643, formed a 
union for mutual protection against the Dutch, French, and 
Indians. Two delegates from each colony were to meet at 
least once every year and consult for the common good. 
Their, decisions did not bind any of the colonies, each of 
which voted whether it would adopt the measures proposed. 
This union lasted for more than forty years. Rhode Island 
was refused admission because it would not acknowledge the 
authority of Plymouth colony. 




MSW XNOLAND OOLONIE8 AKD PAST OF KEW MBTHBRLAKD8. 

24. Notwithstanding the banishment of Roger Williams 
and Mrs. Hutchinson, with their adherents, the Massachu- 
setts magistra-tes had fresh trouble from a new set of opin- 
ions. In 1656 the Quakers first arrived from England. They 

23. What colonies in New England had grown into importance hesides Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Plymouth ? In what important agreement did these four colonies 
unite? Why was Rhode Island excluded? What was the plan of union? What 
veto waa there on their proceedings ? How loug^did the union last? 
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believed in an " inward light" as a guide, in freedom from 
all Church control, and in the doctrine of non-resistance. 
The magistrates first tried banishment from the colony, but 
this did no good, for the Quakers came in greater numbera. 
Then laws were passed against them so severe that they 
might perhaps be called cruel. Still the Quakers persisted 
in coming, particularly to Boston,, where the prison was 
crowded with them, glorying in their sufferings. 

25. As a last resort, the Commissioners of the New En- 
gland Union recommended that all banished Quakers re- 
turning to any of the colonies should be put to death. A 
law to this effect was passed in Massachusetts, and four 
were hung. This excessive severity, however, brought pub- 
lic opinion over to the side of the Quakers. Before long the 
persecution ceased, and they were allowed to live in peace. 

26. The Navigation Act of 1660 has been already men- 
tioned in the history of Virginia. It pressed with great se- 
verity on the people of Massachusetts, for there was a large 
and active shipping trade belonging to the colony which 
was entirely broken up by this oppressive act. 

KING Philip's war. 

27. The Wampanoags for about fifty years faithfully 
kept the treaty of peace that was made with the Plymouth 
colony in 1621. Yet, though quiet, they were far from be- 
ing contented, because they saw themselves gradually pushed 
out of their hunting-grounds oii the east side of Narragan- 
sett Bay. 

28. Massasoit, the prudent friend of the whites, died in 
1659; and in 1661, his younger son, called by the colonists 
King Philip, of Mount Hope, near Bristol, Rhode Island, be- 

24. What new trouble did the Maseachasetts magistrates now enffer from ? When 
did some of this new sect arrive ? What were their opinions ? What measures were 
first tried against them ? What was next resorted to ? How far did this prevent 
them from coming to Boston ? 

25. What was recommended as the last resort ? To what extent was this put in 
force? How did this excessive severity operate on the public mind? State what 
followed. 

26. What was the Navigation Act ? See history of Virginia. How did it affect 
the people of Massachusetts ? Why was this ? 

27. How had the Wampanoags kept their treaty ? How did they look on the con- 
duct of the Bngliah meanwhile ? 
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oome chief of the- tribe. In the year 1674, a converted In- 
dian, employed by Philip, told the Plyraonth magistrates 
that he had discovered a plot on the part of the chief to 
unite the New England Indians and destroy the whitea 
Not long after, this informer was found drowned. The col- 
onists seized three Wampanoags on suspicion, and hung 
them for the murder. 

29. Exasperated by this, the Indians attacked Swanzey, 
thirty-five miles southwest from Plymouth, and killed some 
of the people, June, 1675. The Plymouth settlers, assisted 
by Massachusetts men, promptly marched to the Wampa- 
noag villages near Mount Hope, intending to surprise and 
capture Philip ; but he had received notice of their ap- 
proach, and escaped before they arrived. In a short time 
he persuaded the other New England tribes to join in a war 
against the whites. 
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30. The colonists at firet thought they could easily chas- 
tise the " insolent savages," but they soon found out their 
mistake. The war spread rapidly along the frontier settle- 
ments. Brookfield, Northfield, Deerfield, Hadley, and Spnng* 
field, outlying northerly villages on and near the Connecti- 
cut, were attacked in August, September, and October, 1676, 
and some of them burned. Even small bands of armed set- 
tlers were surprised and massacred. 

31. The New England men determined to strike the Nar- 
ragansetts, who had broken their treaty with the whites, be- 
fore they could join Philip in the spring. In December, 
1675, fifteen hundred colonists suddenly attacked three thou- 
sand of them, posted in the middle of a swamp in Rhode Isl- 
and, where they had laid up a large store of provisions for 
the winter. This " Swamp Fight" was a bloody affair for 
the colonists, for six captains and two hundred and fifty 
men were killed or wounded. Of the Indians over a thou- 
sand warriors were killed, and several hundred were taken 
prisoners. Six hundred wigwams were burned, and the pro- 
visions were destroyed. 

32. This proved a heavy blow to the Indians, but it did 
not end the war. Philip made fresh exertions, and in the 
spring of 1676 it burst with greater fury over three hundred 
miles of frontier. Nor was the war confined to the outposts. 
The Indians attacked villages within twenty miles of Bos- 
ton ; Warwick, Rhode Island, was burned, and Providence 
partially destroyed ; the whole colony of Plymouth was 
overrun : the Indians seemed every where. This lasted till 
June. Then the Indians began to grow weary of fighting; 
their resources failed, and the colonists pressed them with 
energy. Some of them submitted, and were sold as slaves ; 
others fled to Canada ; hundreds were tracked by the colo- 
nists and shot down. 

30. How did the colonists at first look on the war ? Giye some account of how it 
spread. Tell from the map, page C3, the location of these villages. 

81. What tribe did the colonists fear would join the Wampanoags? What did tho 
colonists determine to do ? What attack was made ? What is said of the battlo^ 
and the losses on both sides ? 

82. Did this defeat end the war? What took place in the spring of 1676? De- 
scribe the extent of the Indian movements. How long did this last ? What took 
place after June ? 
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33, Philip himself would not Bubmit. He went back to 
his old home at Mount Hope in July, and was at last shot 
in August, 1676, by a traitorous Indian who had guided the 
whites to his hiding-place. His wife and little sou had been 
previously taken prisoners, and the latter was sent to the 
Bermudas and there sold as a slave. Thus ended Kino 
Phiup'b Wab. The Wampanoags and Narragansetts were 
blotted out of existence as tribes. 



34, A tract of land embracing the territory of Maine and 
New Hampshire had been granted to Gorges and Mason in 
1622, In the year 1677, Massachusetts bought out the rights 
of the heirs for six thousand dollars. New Hampshire did 
not remain long in her possession, for Charles II. in 1680 
made it a royal province. Six years after, Massachusetts 
also became a province. An officer of customs, while en- 
forcing the Navigation Act at Boston, had been resisted, 
and forced to return to England. King Charles II. eagerly 
seized on this as an excuse for annulling the charter, but he 
died before the arrangements were completed. 

Whnt happened lo bitn t Wtiat oecnme 
t Wbat berell tbc col- 
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35. In 1686, after his death, the charters of all the New 
England colonies were declared forfeited, and King James 
11. sent over Sir Edmund Andros as first royal governor of 
New England. His rule, which was very tyrannical, last' 
ed three years. When, in 1689, the news arrived that King 
James had been expelled from the English throne, the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts rose against Andros, and sent him un- 
der arrest to England. The New England colonies then 
quietly resumed their old form of government. 

KING William's wae. 

36. When James 11. fled to France in 1688,William, Pnnce 
of Orange, was called to the throne of England. The French 
king, Louis XIY., took up the cause of the exiled king, and 
declared war against England in 1689. The contest spread 
at once to the colonies in North America, the French unit- 
ing with the Indians against the English settlers. 

37. A body of French and Indians, in the year 1690, at- 
tacked different posts on the frontiers of New York and New 
England, and committed great barbarities. Massachusetts, 
in return, fitted out a fleet, and sent seven hundred men with 
it, under Sir /William Phipps, to ravage the French settle- 
ments. Hef captured Port Royal, in Acadia, and obtained 
plunder enough to pay the expenses of the expedition. 

38. This success led the colonies of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut, the same year, to fit out a land, 
and also a naval expedition for the conquest of Canada. 
But both failed miserably, and proved so costly that no oth- 
er important expedition was attempted by these colonies 
during the war. It lingered along until the year 1697, when 
it was terminated by the treaty of peace signed at Ryswick 
{riz^'Wik)^ in Holland. 

36. What sweeping measnre was adopted in 1686 by the new king? Who was ap- 
pointed governor of all New England ? What is said of his rule, and how was it 
brought to an end ? What kind of goverament followed throughout New England ? 

36. Who succeeded James on the throne of England ? How did the French king 
regard this f What followed in Europe and America ? 

37. What colonies suffered severely ? What did Massachusetts do In return ? What 
was Phipps*s success ? Where was Acadia ? 

38. To what did the success of Phipps lead ? What was the success of these expe« 
^ous ? How lon/c did the war last, and how did it terminate i 
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39. In the year 1692, Phipps had been sent to England for 
assistance, but could get none. The colonies were lefl to 
defend themselves. He had better fortune for himself, for 
he returned the same year with a royal charter, including 
Massachusetts colony, Maine, and Nova Scotia in one prov- 
ince, under the name of Massachusetts, of which he was 
made royal governor. From this time onward to the Rev- 
olution, Massachusetts remained a royal province. 

40. On his arrival at Boston, Phipps found great excite- 
ment on the subject of witchcraft. There were nearly one 
hundred persons in prison charged with this crime. Acting 
on " learned advice," he ordered a " special court" for their 
trial. This court hanged twenty of the prisoners. One of 
the hanged was a clergyman. When the delusion reached 
its height, eight persons were under sentence of death, the 
jails were full of prisoners, and new accusations were made 
every day. No one was safe ; even Lady Phipps, the wife 
of the governor, was suspected. In 1693 reason began to 
resume its place; the "special court" was abolished; and 
Phipps ordered that all those in prison on the charge of 
witchcraft should be set at liberty. 

QUEEN ANNE's WAR. 

41. The French and English colonies were not permitted 
to remain long at peace. In the year 1701^ James 11., the 
dethroned king, died an exile in France, and his son was 
proclaimed King of England by the French monarch. The 
English at once resented this as an affront to Queen Anne, 
their reigning sovereign, and war was declared in 1 702. This 
was known in America as Queen Anne's War ; and in Eu- 
rope, from causes that involved Spain as well as France, the 
War of the Spanish Succession. 

39. For what purpose wne Phipps sent to England ? How far was he snccessfiil ? 
What was the extent of the new proriuce ? How long did Massachnsetta remain a 
royal province ? 

40. What disturbance had spmng up during Phipps's absence ? How many had 
been imprisoned ? What measure did Phipps adopt ? What immediately followed ? 
What was the state of things when the delusion was at its height 1 When did the 
delusion end ? State what was done. 

41. How many years did the colonies remain at peace ? What led to war In En* 
lope ? When was war declared ? By what names is this war known 1 



/// 
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42. In America, the weight of hostilities fell on South Car- 
olina and New England. The operations of the former will 
be noticed hereafter under the history of that colony. The 
middle colonies remained unharmed during the war. New 
York, which was particularly exposed, was fortunately saved 
by a treaty of neutrality that the Five Nations had con- 
cluded with the French of Canada. On the north, the French 
guided the Canadians and Maine Indians in barbarous at- 
tacks on the frontiers of Massachusetts. 

43. To revenge these barbarixies, a thousand men sailed 
from Massachusetts, June, 1707, against Port Royal, in Aca- 
dia, which had been restored to France by the treaty of Rys- 
wick. This expedition failed; but in 1710, New England, 
assisted by an English fleet, compelled it to surrender. The 
name was changed to Annapolis, in honor of the queen. 

44. This success encouraged the English government, in 
1711, to attempt the conquest of Canada by means of two 
expeditions, one by land, the other by sea ; and a powerful 
fleet and army was sent from England to co-operate with 
the colonial troops. The fleet, badly handled while pro- 
ceeding against Quebec, was wrecked in the St. Lawrence, 
with the loss of eight vessels, and 884 men drowned. This 
disaster compelled the return of the naval expedition, and 
the abandonment of the movement by lanci against Montre- 
al. Hostilities were at last brought to an end by the treaty 
of Utrecht (u4rekt) in 1713. By this Acadia was ceded per- 
manently to Great Britain, and became a province under the 
old name of Nova Scotia. 

KING George's war. 

45. For thirty years peace reigned between tlie rival 
French and English colonies. In 1744, war arose in Europe 
out of disputes about th^ succession to the throne of Aus- 

42. How was the contest felt by the colonies J How was New York saved from 
Indian incursions ? What happened on the New England frontier ? 

43. What did Massachusetts do in return f State the success. Where was Port 
Royal ? What other Port Royal is mentioned in the earlier history ? What happen- 
ed in 1710 ? What was Port Royal named, and why ? 

44. What expedition was next planned, and where ? With what success did it 
meet ? When did the war end ? What permanent accession of territory did England 
jjaiu ? 

/ 
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tria. England and France took opposite sides in the con- 
test, and this involved the colonies. In £urope it was known 
as the War of the Austrian Succession, in America as King 
Greorge's War. 

46. The principal event in the struggle on this continent 
was the capture of the strong and important post of Louis- 
burg, on the island of Cape Breton. Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut agreed to fur- 
nish men and ships for the expedition ; New York sent some 
money and cannon, and Pennsylvania gave provisions. The 
chief burden of the enterprise fell on Massachusetts. In 
April, 1745, over three thousand men, under Sir William 
Pepperell, sailed from New England, and on their way were 
joined by a large British fleet and additional troops. On 
the 11th of May, to the surprise of the garrison, they an- 
chored within sight of Louisburg, and, so spirited were the 
movements of the 4000 combined troops in the ensuing 
siege, that the French surrendered on the 28th of June. 

47. The colonial forces were greatly rejoiced at their suc- 
cess. The expedition had been planned in New England, 
the great body of the troops were from New England, and 
they had done the most of the work in the siege ; but the 
English fleet got the glory and the prize-money. The war 
was ended in 1748 by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (akes4a- 
sha-pel)^ in Prussia. The capture of Louisburg, accomplish- 
ed at so much expense on the part of the colonies, proved 
of no permanent value. It was given back to France by 
the treaty. 

48. These three wars laid the foundation of bitter hatred 
between the French and English colonies. This, together 
with the disputes about territory, was the cause of that 
long and bloody contest that followed not seven years after, 

45. How long did peace last between the French and Bnglish coloniee ? When did 
war break oat in Enrope, and what was the canse f By what names is the war 
known in Europe and America ? 

46. What was the principal event of this war in America? What did the different 
colonies contribute to the carrying on of the war? What is said of the force sent 
against Louisbnrg ? State what is said of the siege, and the result 

47. How did England regard the success, and why? Who were rewarded? 
How was the war ended? Did the capture of Louisburg prove of any permaneut 
value ? 



r 
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known as the French and Indian War, and which involved 
all the colonies from New Hampshire to the Carolinad. 



Connecticut. 

1. In the year 1630, a tract of land, extending one hun- 
dred and twenty miles along the coast west of Narragansett 
River, and from the Atlantic westward to the Pacific, was ^ 
granted to the Earl of Warwick (war-ick) by the Council \ 
of Plymouth. Next year he transferred his grant to Lord 
Say-and-Seal and Lord Brooke, in company with other En- 
glishmen. The territory embraced within its limits the 
present State of Connecticut. 

2. The Dutch claimed that the Connecticut Valley was a 
part of New Netherlands, and in 1633 built a block-house in 
the south part of what is now the city of Hartford, naming 
it Good Hope. The same year some traders from New Plym- 
outh sailed up the river past the Dutch fort — the command- 
er of this threatening to fire upon them as they went by — 
and built a trading-house at Windsor. Two years after this, 
in 1635, sixty immigrants came across the country through 
the wild forest from Massachusetts Bay colony, and settled 
near the New Plymouth trading-house. ^ 

3. In 1635 the agents of the English proprietors sent a 
small party from Boston to the mouth of the Connecticut, 
who there built a fort, which was named, in honor of the 
proprietors, Say-Brook. This became the foundation of the 
Saybrook colony, and completely prevented the Dutch from 
any further attempts to take possession of the river. During 
the summer of 1636, one hundred persons, under the Rever- 
end Thomas Hooker, from four towns around Boston, came 
across the country, and settled chiefly at Hartford, Windsor, 

48. What was the effect of these wars ou the French and English colonists ? To 
what did this hatred eventually lead ? 

1. Describe the tract of land granted in 1630. To whom was it granted, and to 
what parties was it afterward transferred ? What state was embraced by that grant ? 

2. What claim did the Dutch make to a portion of this? Why? What did they 
proceed to do? Where is Hartford ? Who interfered with the claims of the Dutch 
at this time ? How did the Dntch resent this ? When did other immigrants arrive, 
and where did they settle ? 
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and Wethersfield. These settlements were under the protec- 
tion of Massachusetts, and known as Connecticut Colony. 

PEQUOD WAB. 

4. The new settlements were scarcely planted when war 
sprang up with the Pequod Indians, living on Long Island 
Sound east of the Connecticut River. Charged with several 
murders of the whites, an expedition was sent against them 
from Massachusetts, which burned their villages and rav- 
aged their country, August, 1636. Thirsting for revenge, 
they tried to persuade the Narragansett Indians to join 
them in an attack upon the English settlements. Fortu- 
nately, Roger Williams heard of this, and, forgetting all the 
wrongs the Massachusetts people had done him, went to the 
Narragansett chief while the Pequod messengers were still 
there. At the risk of his life, he succeeded in persuading the 
Narragansetts not to take sides against the English. 

5. The Pequods meanwhile lurked about Fort Saybrook, 
and killed or captured several persons. During the winter 
they killed several settlers as far up the river as Wethers- 
field. These murders roused the Connecticut towns, and in 
May, 1637, they met at Hartford and declared war. Massa- 
chusetts sent twenty men, under Captain Underbill, to help 
them. Captain Mason, with sixty Connecticut troops, mak- 
ing, with TJnderhiU's men, some eighty whites, together with 
several hundred friendly Mohegans and Narragansetts, start- 
ed out rapidly to attack the Pequods. 

6. Mason, learning that they were collected in two rude 
forts a few miles east of the Pequod River, now called the 
Thames, landed near one of them at nightfall on the 4th of 

8. Who sent the next party of immigrants, and wh 5ie did they locate themselves? 
What name did they give to their fort ? What did this eventually become ? How 
did this affect the claims of the Dutch ? When and by whom were the next settle- 
ments made ? Under what protection were these made ? 

4. What occurred to disturb the peace of the new settlers f Where did these In- 
dians live ? What cause had they for this bad feeling ? What alliance did they at- 
tempt to enter into against the whites ? How was this alliance prevented ? Why is 
this to be considered a very generous act on the part of Williams ? What do you re- 
member of his treatment by the people of Massachusetts ? 

& Did the Pequods still persist in their hostilities ? What did the Connecticut 
■etflefs do ? Who aasisted the latter ? What forces were raised, and who were thd 
teaders? 

D 
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Jnne, 1637. At daybreak next morning he moved on the 
enemy, and in one hour burned the fort and killed some five 
or BIX hundred of the warriors, together with a number of 
old men, women, and children. Only seven of the Indians 
fell alive into the hands' of the colonists. 

7. The Indians were allowed but little time to recover 
from the effects of this terrible blow. Fresh troops came to 
the help of the Connecticut men ftshi Massachnsetts. The 
wretched Pequods, hunted and broken-spirited, fled to the 
Bwamps. There many were surrounded and shot; some 
surrendered, and were enslaved by the English ; some es- 
caped and joined other tribes. By the close of the year 

1637 nearly nine hundred Pequods had perished, and the 
tribe itself was exterminated. 

8. The CoiONT OF New Haten was founded in the year 

1638 by a body of wealthy emigrants from London, who ar- 
rived at Boston in 1637 under the leadership of John Dav- 
enport, a Puritan minister, and Theophilus Eaton, a London 

<L Wharo did Ma«on And them f When and whera did he make hli attackJ Do- 
■cribe what tbUowed. Bob did the resalt show the hitter feelings of the colooista f 

T. What eatrgetli: meunree fblloned t What la aald 01 the enlTerlDg* of tb« on- 
happirPaiiaoder How and when »a« Uii 
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merchaDt. Land was purchased from the Indians, and the 
plan of the city of New Haven was laid out. The new set- 
tlers were soon joined by others from England and from the 
Connecticut colony. During the first year little government 
was needed, but in 1639 the settlers agreed that the Bible 
should be adopted as the law of the colony, and that only 
Church members should be freemen. They then chose Eaton 
as governor. 

9. Earlier in the same year 1639, the towns of Hartford, 
Windsor, and Wethersfield agreed on a very liberal form of 
government, and, in remarkable contrast with that of the 
New Haven colony, they allowed all residents of good char- 
acter to be freemen. The power was thus left in the hands 
of the whole people. The Connecticut colony is, tlierefore, 
the first example of a pure democratic government in Arner* 
ica. 

10. There were at this time three colonies in what is now 
the State of Connecticut — Say brook, at the mouth of the 
river, governed by the proprietors ; the towns of Hartford, 
Windsor, and Wethersfield, called Connecticut, independ- 
ent ; and New Haven, with adjacent towns, also independ* 
ent. Next year, 1644, the only remaining proprietor of the 
Saybrook colony sold his interest in it to the Connecticut 
towns, and it became a part of that colony. 

11. The disputes about the boundary-line between New 
Netherlands and Connecticut several times threatened to 
end in a war with the Dutch. This was one of the causes 
that led to the formation of the New England Union in 
1643. In the year 1650 a boundary was agreed on, and the 
matter was put at rest. 

12. In the year 1662 the Connecticut colony obtained a 
royal charter, which included New Haven, and from the 

8. When and by whom was the New Haven colony founded ? Who were the lead- 
ers ? How did they procure their land ? Who soon joined them ? What is said of 
the government during the first year? What was finally adopted as the law of the 
colony? Who was chosen governor? 

9. What towns are spoken of as having agreed on a remarkable form of govern- 
ment ? What was its main feature ? Of what is the Connecticut colony an example ? 

10. How many colonies were there at this time in Connecticut? Name them, and 
state their forms of government. What union was formed, and when? How wai 
the Saybrook colony united to this? 

31. What danger now threatened the colony ? In what wwy was the matter settled f 
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year 1665 the latter ceased to have a separate existence. 
This was the most liberal charter that had yet been granted 
to any colony. It secured to the whole people all the rights 
of free government that had been agreed upon by the Con- 
necticut towns in 1639. So perfect was it, and so liberal, that 
it remained the constitution of the State of Connecticut long 
after the American Revolution. 

13. When Androa was appointed governor of New En^ 
gland in 1687, he was anxious to get possession of this fa- 
mous charter. For this purpose, he went to Hartford wliiJe 
the Assembly was in session, and demanded it from the mem- 
bei-s. It was brought out and laid on the table. The mem- 
bers, who were determined to keep it, spoke so long about 
their right to do so that the debate was carried on nntil 
evening. As the discussion drew to an end, suddenly the 



l!.Whei)fliaConiiecticBtobtalnachiirterf Whnt was Inclndefl in this? When 
did the existence or theNeivHnven coluuj lertnluitle! What 1> e^d ot the chsrtoi t 
How ioDK did It retoaiD in Turce t 
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lights were extinguished. When they were relighted the 
charter had disappeared. A trusty hand had carried it off, 
and hid it in the hollow trunk of a tree, which was after- 
ward known as the " Charter Oak." 

14. Andros, however, declared the charter government at 
an end, dissolved the Assembly, and with his own hand 
wrote the word *' finis" at the end of the minutes of the last 
meeting. His triumph was very short, for in 1689, afler he 
was arrested in Boston, the charter was taken from its hid* 
ing-place, and the colony quietly resumed its old form of 
government. 

15. Connecticut took a firm stand for its rights under 
the charter in the year 1693, during King William's War. 
Fletcher, the governor of New York, had received a royal 
commission to order out the Connecticut militia for service. 
This was resented by the colony as a violation of the char- 
ter, which provided that the militia could only be called out 
by the General Court. Fletcher went to Hartford, and or- 
dered out the militia to hear his commission read. 

1 6. When the reading began. Captain Wads worth, in com- 
mand of the company, ordered the drums to be beaten to 
drown the voice. Fletcher ordered silence, and the reading 
again began, only to be once more drowned by the drums. 
When Fletcher again ordered silence, Wads worth very firm- 
ly told him that if he repeated that order " he would make 
the sun shine through him in a moment." The governor 
gave up the attempt, and returned to New Yovk. 

17. Li the year 1701, the General Court, instead of meet- 
ing entirely at Hartford, was ordered to meet alternately at 
Hartford and New Haven. This was the foundation of the 
two capitals. In the same year, a school for the education 
of ministei^s was established at Saybrook. It was afterward 

13. What attempt was made to deprive the colony of this charter? Give an ac- 
count of the proceedings in the Assembly with regard to It In what way were the 
charter taken care of ? 

14. What did Androe persist In doing ? How long did the charter remain hid ? 
What event brought It f^om its hiding-place ? Did the colony continue a royal gov- 
ernment? 

15. What offensive requisition was made by the Governor of New York In 1693 ? 
How was this resented ? What did Fletcher do ? 

16. How was the reading of the commission received ? How was Fletcher finally 
forced to yield ? 
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removed to New Haven, and named Yale College, after Elihii 
Yale, its first patron. 

18, Connecticut, as a colony, continued to enjoy her rigfats 
under the charter and to elect her own governors. She was 
not compelled, like Massachusetts, to endure the tyranny of 
governors appointed by the crown. She bore her share in 
all the intercolonial wars, and, as a part of New England, vig- 
orously supported Massachusetts. We shall find her i^ain 
active in the French and Indian War. 



Rhode Iblamd. 



1. In November, 1635, Roger Williams, the minister of 
the Salem church, was banished from the Massachusetts 
Colony. He started in the depth of winter, and, after wan- 
dering fourteen weeks in the woods without a guide, he 
found a shelter and a welcome among the Narragansett In- 
diana, From them he received a grant of land at Seekonk, 
on the east side of the Seekonk or Pawtucket River, which 
flows into Narragansett Bay. 

2. He had just begun to plant com here in 1638, when 
Governor Winslow, of the Plymouth Colony, advised him to 

IT. What change wae roflde wiUi regsrdto Uie plac 
Coart? What do yon onderatand by tb 
What school was Hrtablished th[e yearf — . — . 

IB. What rlKhte dtd Conneellcnt enjoyF In what reapcct waa ahe better off than 
HasEachoaetta t What le finnlly said of CODnecClcnt! 

1. Whflt 1b aald of BowrWillianisf Give an accoant of his wandeclBga. Whnl 
did he procure from the Indians I Where la the Seekonk RWer t 
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remove, as the land was within the limits of the Plymouth 
grant. To be entirely free, he and five companions went to 
a place on the west side of Pawtucket River, and, in remem- 
brance of*' God's merciful providence to him in his distress,** 
he named the new plantation Providence. 

3. Shortly after he began this settlement he was asked by 
Gtevemor Vane, of Massachusetts Colony, to use his influ- 
ence with the Narragansetts against the Pequods. We have 
already seen how prompt and how successful he was in doing 
this. The kindness of Williams met a poor return from the 
Massachusetts ministers and magistrates. In 1638 the latter 
forbade all trade with the Providence people, and threatened 
to arrest them if found within the limits of Massachusetts. 

4. In the year 1637, the husband of the celebrated Mrs. 
Hutchinson, together with William Coddington and others, 
by the advice of Williams came to Narragansett Bay. Cod- 
dington, through the influence of Williams, bought the island 
of Aquiday from the Indians, and named it the Island of 
Rhodes, a name afterward changed to that of Rhode Island. 
He settled at Portsmouth, on the upper end. Newport, at 
the lower end, was not settled until the year 1644. 

5. Mrs. Hutchinson joined her husband and friends at 
Portsmouth, when she was banished in 1638. This greatly 
persecuted woman was not permitted to remain long on Aqui- 
day Island. Coddington, in 1641, began to talk about mak- 
ing friends with the magistrates of Massachusetts. Think- 
ing herself not safe here, she, being now a widow, remove^ 
near what is now New Rochelle, within the limits of New 
Netherlands. Soon after her amval there, the whole family 
of eighteen persons except one — a daughter earned off pris- 
oner — were massacred by the Indians in the Dutch and In- 
dian war under Governor Kieft. 

8. Why did he And it necessary soon to leave this place ? Where did he Anally set- 
tle r What name did he give this ** plantation V* 

8. How was his Inflnence used for the benefit of the Massachusetts Bay Colony? 
How was this requited? 

4. What persons settled on Narragansett Bay by the advice of Williams ? How 
did they procure land ? What name was given to this land ? Where did Codding- 
ton settle f When was Newport settled ? 

6. When did Mrs. Hntchinson Join them f Did she remain long here ? Why did 
she not feel safe ? What became of her f 
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6. In the year 1648 the Massachusetts rulers showed their 
dislike of the free principles prevailing in the Providence 
and Rhode Island plantations by refusing to admit them 
into the 'New England Union. This they did under the 
plea that these two settlements had no charter, and that 
they were within the limits of the Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts grants. To terminate these disputes, Williams deter- 
mined to go to England and solicit a charter. 

7. He was not allowed by the Massachusetts magistrates 
to visit Boston, and there embark, but was compelled to go 
to Manhattan, and take passage by way of Holland. Vane, 
the former governor of Massachusetts, and a friend of Wil- 
liams, was at this time a man of great influence in England. 
Through his assistance, Williams obtained, in 1644, a charter 
for the two plantations, uniting them in one colony. The 
two plantations did not come together without some diffi- 
culty. It was not until the year 1647 that they met and 
elected a governor and officers. They then agreed on a set 
of laws, the greatest of which was that celebrated act which 
granted freedom of religious faith and worship to all sects. 

8. Like Connecticut, the colony received a new charter 
from Charles H. in the year 1663, securing to the people all 
the liberties guaranteed by the first. When Andros was 
made royal governor of New England, Rhode Island submit- 
ted, but resumed her own form of government when he was 
expelled. N"o further event of stiiking importance marks 
the history of the colony until the Revolution. 



New Hampshire. 

1. Sir Ferdinand Gorges and John Mason, in 1622, ob- 
tained from the Council for New England a tract of land, 
which they named Laconia, stretching from the Merrimac to 
the Kennebec River, and extending westward to the St. 

6. How did the Massachusetts rulers show their dislike to these settlers? How 
did they justify themselves in this ? What did Williams determine to do ? 

7. Where was he obliged to go to take passage ? Was he successful in his under- 
taking ? When did the two plantations unite to form one colony ? What is' said of 
their laws ? 

8. When was their charter renewed t When did Rhode Island submit to a royaJ 
governor ? How long did this last ? 
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Lawrence. A colony of fishermen was sent out next year, 
1623, and settled, part of them at Little Harbor, near Ports- 
mouth, and part at Dover, eight miles up the river. These 
were nothing but fishing stations, and for several years had 
a very feeble life, x 

2. In 1629, the country between the Merrimac and Piscat- 
aqua was given to Mason alone. This tract was called 
New Hampshire, after Hampshire in England, where Mason 
lived. It was soon subdivided by grants, passing into the 
hands of several propnetors, and creating constant litiga- 
tion. In the year 1641 the people put themselves under the 
protection of Massachusetts. Against their will, and to please 
the heirs of Mason, they were placed under royal goverament 
in the year 1680. 

3. Mason's grandson came over next year, 1681, and sought 
to enforce his claim to the soil. The couits sustained his 
right, but the people resisted, and neither he nor his heirs 
could recover any thing. They were at last compelled to 
allow the actual settlers to enjoy their farms undisturbed. 

4. The two colonies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
were so closely united that they have almost a common his- 
tory. Three times they either voluntarily, or by royal or- 
der, were joined under one government, and as often were 
changed back to separate provinces. In 1741 they were 
finally separated, and New Hampshire remained under its 
own royal governor until the Revolution. It sufiered se- 
verely from the Indians during the intercolonial wars. Ly- 
ing north of Massachusetts, her people were greatly exposed 
to the inroads of the savages and the French. The villages 
were laid waste, and the settlers murdered; but she had a 
hardy, courageous, and persevering race, who rallied with 
renewed energy after every trial. 

1. When and to whom was the first grant of land given ? What were Its limits? 
What was the first attempt at settlement ? What is said of these settlements ? 

2. When did Mason get a separate portion? What name did he give this part? 
What eventually caused great strife ? What protection did they place themselyos 
nnder ? What change was afterward made ? 

3. Who set np a claim to this land ? How was this received ? How did it end ? 

4. What is said of New Hampshire in connection with another colony ? When did 
they finally separate ? From what did New Hampshire suffer ? Why was this ? In 
what did her strength consist? 

D2 
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GBNERAX REFLECTIONS ON THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES. 

1. Character of the Settlers. — The first settlers of New En* 
gland were very different from the men who firat arrived in 
Virginia. The Puritans came with their families to make 
homes in which they could live in peace, worship God in 
their own way, and govern themselves for the common good. 
They endured hard trials soon after their first settlement ; 
but these were principally owing to the severe climate, and 
to the exposure arising from their new life in so wild a 
country. 

2. Treatment of the Indians. — In the New England colo- 
nies we find a great deal of the Virginian mode of dealing 
with the natives. Although their treatment by the New En- 
gland governments, except in war, was in the main just and 
honorable, yet the individual settlers were too often regard- 
less of their rights. They wanted the lands of the red men, 
and bargained for these when they were able ; but they sel- 
dom hesitated to drive the Indians from the territory when 
the latter could not be persuaded or cajoled into a bargain. 

3. Still, it is to be borne in mind that the Indians, at a 
very early day, became jealous of the whites, and this not 
only in New England, but in nearly all the other colonies. 
They saw the pale faces steadily increasing in numbers; they 
were, besides, inwardly conscious of the superiority of the 
latter; and the oldest and wisest men of the tribes foresaw — 
what soon happened — that they must be driven westward 
from their hunting-grounds by the energy of the whites. 

4. That the settlers regarded the Indians as an inferior 
race is plain from what took place after the Pequod, and es^^ 
pecially after King Philip's War. At these times a number 
of the captives were sold to slavery in the Bermudas, or 
were divided as slaves among the colonists. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, there was also a strong mixture of kindness in 

1. How did the early New England settlers diflfer from the first settlers at James- 
town ? State what yon remember abont the latter. . What is said of their trials t 

2. What different treatment did they experience from the magistrates and from in- 
dividnals ? Give the mode of dealing with the red men in reference to their land. 

8. What is said of the ill feeling on the part of the Indians, and its cause ? How did 
the old men look on this ? 
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their treatment of the aborigines, for the Puritans felt that the 
natives had souls to save ; and the story of the labors of 
Eliot and other Puritan ministers an^ong the Indian tribes 
fiimishes some pleasing pages in New England history. 

5. IndoBtry, l^e, and Commerce. — ^The chief business of 
the earlier New England colonists was agriculture. Their 
farms were for the most part small, and the lives of the set- 
tlers were hard and laborious. The name "Plantations'* 
was used in the early years of New England, particularly in 
Rhode Island, but was soon dropped. A few settlers quick- 
ly turned their attention to commerce, for in 16^1, the year 
after Boston was founded, we learn that they had built and 
launched the first vessel In 1641 they had seven ships 
trading to Virginia alone, besides a number sailing to the 
West Indies and Europe. 

6. Then they had the mackerel fisheries of Maine within 
their own borders, and they were not far from the great 
cod fishing ground lying close to Newfoundland. The fish 
they cured, and sent chiefly to Spain and Portugal, and to 
the West Indies, from which they brought back in exchange 
the products of these warmer climes. In 1690 they com- 
menced the whale fishery. In New Hampshire there was 
considerable ship-building, and great quantities of pine-tree 
masts and spars were shipped to England annually. As the 
people traded, they collected more and more into towns near 
the coast, and in this they formed a striking contrast to the 
settlers in Virginia and Maryland. 

7. Money was for many years very scarce in New En- 
gland, as it was in all the colonies. The chief supply was 
obtained from the immigrants who arrived from the Old 
World. In the year 1635 it was so scarce that the General 
Court of Massachusetts ordered that musket bullets should 
pass in place of farthings, not more than twelve in one pay- 

4. What was the general feeling toward the Indians ? What instance is giyen of 
this ? How far was this an nnmized feeling ? 

6L What is the chief employment of New Bnglanders ? How soon, and to what 
other mode of livelihood, did they soon torn their attention ? What is said of the 
progress in this? 

e. In what other way wete the people busy ? What addition to their means of get- 
ting a living was made in 1090 ? In what respect did these settlements differ flrom 
Vli^iniat 
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ment. In Virginia tobacco was the cliief currency, InNew 
England it was principally corn and other grain, and boaver 

8. Grain was made a legal tender for debts, at prices fix- 
ed by law ; but beaver skins held the next place to coin, on 
■ ' account of these being easily 

transported to any distance. 
A more convenient currency 
than beaver skins for small 
amounts was found in the In- 
dian wampum. This was made 
of beads half an inch long, of 
two colors, white and bluish 
-black, manufactured out of 
sea-shells and strung together. 
These strings of wampum were of different lengths, to rep- 
resent ftifferent sums of money ; but their value steadily de- 
clined as the colonies increased in trade. 

9, The taxes were paid in 
" kind," that is, in what was 
raised or manufactured by the 
people ; and the tax-gatherer 
often found it difficult to dis- , 
pose of the beef and pork he J 
took in this way. The town i 
ofHingham, in Massachusetts, ; 
in the year 1687, compound- j 
ed for its taxes in milk-pails. ; 
Money,in Braall amounts, was 
coined in Kew England as 
early aa the year 1652. The 
pine-tree shilling of that date 
is still preserved. Through- 
out the colonial times, and un- nn-TB>^miLun«Aia>(i 
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til after the close of the Revolution, the English currency 
— sterling money — was chiefly used in business. 

10. Dress and Customs. — The dress of the country people 
was mostly home made, spun from the wool of their own 
sheep ; in the towns it was richer, and obtained by trading 
with other countries. In the early times they had few lux- 
uries. Four-wheeled carriages were, not much seen until 
after the Revolution. The roads were poor, and the usual 
mode of land travel in all the colonies was on foot or on 
horseback. A^ 

11. The great annual feast of New England — "Thanksgiv- 
ing Day" — which is now kept throughout the United States, 
had its origin at Plymouth in 1628. Governor Bradford, 
after the gathering of the harvest that year, sent out men to 
get game, who brought it home in abundance. A feast was 
made, and to it were invited Massasoit and ninety of his In- 
dians. The colonists, with overflowing and grateful hearts, 
" thanked God for the good things of this world," and there 
they kept the first thanksgiving. 

12. Religion and Government. — We can only obtain a cor 
rect idea of the early government of the New England col- 
onies by noticing the difierence in this which prevailed 
among them for a number of years. In tha early history 
of Massachusetts, Plymouth, and New Haven, the Puritan 
churches, in fact, governed the people, and the ministers 
were nearly equal to the magistrates- in political influence. 
Only Church members were allowed to be freemen. This 
was very severe on the male settlers, a large proportion of 
whom, as the colonies increased in numbers, were not Church 
members, and were thus deprived of the rights of citizen- 
ship. Nor would the churches permit any other religious 
sect among them. Out of this sprang the banishment of 

9. How were the taxes paid? and what was often the sitnation of the tax-gatherer? 
What instance is given of this payment " in kind ?" What mention is made of coin- 
ed money in New England ? In what denominations of money were accounts kept 
in all the colonies until after the close of the Revolution ? 

10. What is said of the dress of the people in the country and in the towns ? What 
instances can you give of their simple habits in travel ? To what, besides their pov- 
erty, was this owing ? 

11. When and where did the feast of "Thanksgiving" have its origin ? State the 
circumstances under which the first was made. 
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Roger Williams, of Mrs. Hutchinson, and also of the Qnak% 
ers. 

13. In the year 1662, Charles IL sent orders to have the 
religious test of citizenship abolished, but this order was not 
obeyed. When the charter of Massachusetts was taken 
aWay in 1686, and a royal governor was appointed, the pow- 
er of the ministers and churches began to wane. Other re- 
ligious sects were allowed to build houses of worship, and 
greater religious freedom prevailed. Finally, in the year 
1692, under King William's charter, the religious test of cit- 
izenship was entirely abolished. 

14. The government of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
colonies was in striking contrast with that of the others. 
Here every male adult of good moral character, without ref- 
erence to Church membership, was allowed to be a citizen. 
Rhode Island was particularly remarkable for toleration 
from the very first ; and when New Haven was merged in 
Connecticut by the charter of 1656, that instrument secured 
to the enlarged colony the entire political freedom which 
the Connecticut River towns assumed for themselves in the 
year 1639. 

15. Much has been said against the severe laws of New 
England. But severe and crael laws were not peculiar to 
these colonies : they were the custom of the times, in Europe 
as well as America. In New England, in the year 1641, the 
offenses punishable with death were twelve in number. In 
Virginia, in 1611, only thirty years before this, the number 
of a like sort was seventeen. 

16. Education. — ^If the ministers and churches were strict 
in religious matters, they deserve praise for their care of ed- 
ucation. The public school or seminary at Newtown, now 

12. How can we beet understand the early government of New England ? What was 
the state of things in Massachosetts, Plymouth, and New Haven ? How did this affect 
the great body of male settlers i In what other way was this exdnsiyeness felt ? 

18. In what way did King Charles IL interfere? What broke the power of the 
chnrches of Massachusetts? How was this shown ? When and how was freedom 
of citizenship obtained f 

14 What difference was there in Connecticut and Bhode Island ? What is said of 
Bhode Island in particular t How was New Haven colony affected by its union with 
Connecticut? 

IS. State what is said of the so called " severe laws** of New England. What com- 
parison is made between the death code of New England and l^rginia ? 
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known as Hansard College, was provided for 1636, six years 
ailer the first settlement of Boston. This school was so dear 
to the people that the ministers in 1645 easily persuaded 
each family in the colony to give one peck of com or one 
shilling in cash to the college. 

17. Free schools were begun as early as 1636 in Boston, 
and the other towns soon followed. In 1665 every town 
had a fi^e school, and, if over one hundred families, a gram- 
mar school In Connecticut, in 1665, they punished every 
town that would not keep a school for three months in a 
year with a fine of £5 for each offense. The early schools 
were partly supported by free contributions apd partly by 
tax ; but it was expressly provided that the children of the 
poor should be taught free. 

18. Love for Civil Freedom. — ^The "town meetings" which 
were held throughout the New England colonies for the set- 
tlement of local matters were assemblies where every thing 
was discussed with great freedom. There young and old 
met together, and the rich and poor were on an equal foot- 
ing if they were citizens. These were the great schools of 
New England liberty. Meeting in this way, the people grew 
up independent, bold, and self-helpful. V 

19. Being Puritans, they were left to themselves, and were 
not disturbed by the Long Parliament or by Oliver Crom- 
well. After the king came to the throne they suffered in 
common with other colonies from oppression and commer- 
cial restrictions ; but, in spite of this, we have already seen 
with what spint they sent off Governor Andros to England 
when they could no longer endure his tyranny. During the 
intercolonial wars with the French and Indians, the great 
weight of the struggles fell on the New England colonies. 
This made them still more hardy and determined ; and when 

16. For what do the ministers and churches deserve praise ? When was Harvard 
College established ? What instance is given showing how the settlero regarded this 

seminary? 

17. When and where were free schools begun ? How long was this after the set^ 

tlement of Boston ? What was the state of education in 1666? What rule was put 
In force in Connecticut in regard to education ? How were the early schools sup- 
ported ? What excellent provision was made ? 

18. What is said 6f the town meetings of New England ? What took place at those 
meetings ? How did they affect the spirit of the people ? 
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the tyranny of England showed itself after the close of the 
French and Indian War, the New England men met it, in 
common with their brethren in Virginia and the other colo- 
nies, like men who knew how to fight and to die for their 
rights. 



REVTEW QUESTIONS— NEW ENGLAND COLONIES. 

1. Whose name is linked with the settlement of Virginia and the exploration of 
the coast of New England ? 

2. By whom was it named New England f 

8. Give the circumstances under which Smith was connected with the exploration 
of the latter, and date. 
4. In what grant was it f 
6. State the extent of this grant 

6. What are known as the New England colonies? 

7. Which of these was first settled, and when ? 

8. What was the origin of Plymouth colony ? 

9. What grant of land did it have at first ? 

10. When did it get any, and what was its extent ? 

11. What is there remarkable about its compact of government? 

12. How far was it a successful colony ? 
IS. When was it united to Massachusetts ? 

14. What was the name of the leading colony of Massachusetts ? 

15. When and where were the first settlements ? 

16. What was the extent of the grant ? 

17. State the origin of the settlement of Rhode Island. 

18. Did Williams have at first any grant from the Plymouth Company? 

19. Why was he compelled to get one, and what was its extent? 

20. What colony sprang from Massachusetts in 1636 ? 

21. What and how many colonies are embraced in the earlier history of Con 
pecticut?. 

22. How and when did these become united under the name of Connecticut? 

23. Give the origin of these different colonies. 

24. Under what government was New Hampshire settled ? 

26. How many of the early New England colonies were at first under this form? 

26. What was the character of the great body of the settlers of New England ? 

27. What had they come to this country chiefly to obtain ? 

28. How far did they grant this freedom to others in their new settlements ? 

29. Give a sketch of three leading instances of persecution in the early history of 
Massachusetts, and the dates. 

30. Sketch the history of Mrs. Hutchinson. 

31. Name the early Indian wars in New England. 

32. Give the cause and duration of the first of these. 

33. What was its effect on the Indian tribe ? 

34. Give the cause and duration of King Philip's War. 

35. What tribes were engaged ? 

36. What was the result ? 

37. State an incident at the close of this war showing how the early New England* 
ers regarded slavery. 

38. When and for what purpose did the first union of colonies In America tc^o 
place? 

19. How were they treated by the English Puritan government ? How by the king 1 
How far did this repress their spirit ? What wars fell most heavily on the New En- 
gland colonies ? What effect did these produce on the spirit of the people ? 
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SB. Stale any ImporUnt eieni connected with It. 

Bi. Qlye tbe origin, dnratlon, and termination ot Qneea Anne'a War. 

CO. Mention any imporijuit events connected with IL 

DS. How and when did King Oeorge'a War bcglu, and how long did It contlnnsf 

BT. Name the principal events uf this war. 

«3. What was the effect uf tbeee three lulercolonlal ware oa tbe coJonlear 

as. Why la their alory told in conncctlun with the New Eagland colohiest 

CO. What were the three leading pnrBnilB of New Englandr 

«L HowwaBoneofthaeeaffeciedby the Navigation Act f 

S2. State Bome [acta showing the euly aud deep Interest taken by these coloDlea 
tn edncntion. 

C9. Give BODie account or tbe primitive bablte of the people. 

U, What can yon state regarding the rade carrecc; of earl j Mew England r 

6!i. What was necensary to become a citlao insinnc or the NewSnglandcoloolMt 
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«8. How did tbe early New England Inws compare with Ibiiae of VlrginlaF 

09. To what extent did their retlgloQe views interfere with their love Ibr End d>- 

TO. State In what way dvll liberty waa cnltlyated among them. 
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SECTION m. 

middlb colonikb. 

New Yoek. 



1. During the year 1610, the year after Hudson's discov- 
eiy, the Dutch sent out ships to trade with the Indians on 
the new river, which they named the Mauritius. To shelter 
the men engaged in this trade, huts were built in several 
places. In 1613, one or more of these was at the south end 
of the island of Manhattan. It was this point that Captain 
Alkali, of Virginia, visited in 1613, and there compelled the 
Hollanders to pull down their B^g. In 1615 there was a 
fortified trading - house a little below the present site of 
Albany. 

1. Whet nse did thoDntch make of HndBon'sdlacovetT? What was the origin oT 
the flnt Enropeui eettlement on Mauhslten lelanflf Who wns Captain ArgaUt 
Can yon t*ll wb7 he Interfered w!lh tbe Dutch Imdera! See Hislorj of Virginia. 
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2. In the year 1614, an Amsterdam Company sent oat five 
vessels on an exploring voyage. Adrian Block, one of the 
commanders, starting from Manhattan Island, sailed through 
the £ast River, which he named Helle-gat. He then ex- 
plored the north shore of Long Island Sound, discovered the 
Housatonic and Connecticut rivera, and sailed as far as Cape 
Cod. Block Island was one of his discoveries. Captain 
Mey, a companion of Block, after exploring the southern 
shore of Long Island, entered the South Bay, now known as 
Delaware Bay. His name was given to its northern cape. 

3. The English, who claimed all this country, remonstrated 
with the States of Holland about their conduct. The latter 
paid no attention to this remonstrance, and in the year 1621 
granted the territory from Cape Henlopen to Cape Cod, al- 
ready known as New Netherlands, to a powerful association 
called the Dutch West India Company. 

4. lu 1623, the company sent out two vessels, one of which 
was commanded by Captain Mey, who was made the direct- 
or of New Netherlands. With him came a number of fami- 
lies, some of which settled Manhattan Island. Mey ascend- 
ed the South River, now the Delaware, and built Fort Nas- 
sau, a few miles below Camden. During the same year, Fort 
Orange was built near the place where Albany now stands, 
to protect the Indian traders on the north. 

5. Peter Minuits arrived as director in 1626. Among the 
first settlers were some Walloons — Protestants from Hol- 
land, descendants of exiled French Huguenots. These set- 
tled finally at Wahle-bocht, or Foreigner's Bay, now known as 
the Wallabout, on the East River, probably in 1626. This 
was the beginning of the Dutch settlement of Long Island. 
Bruekelen — Brooklyn — was first settled about the same 
time. After his arrival, Minuits purchased the island of 

2. What expedition was sent from Holland in 1614 ? Who first sailed through the 
East River, and when f What were his discoveries? Who was Captain Mey? In 
what direction, and how far did he sail from Manhattan? What point still retains 
his name ? 

3. How did the Bnglish regard the conduct of the Dutch ? How far were the Hor- 
landers hindered trom proceeding throngh fear of the Bnglish ? What was the name 
of the Dutch claim in America? 

4. What steps did the West India Company take to occupy their new grant ? What 
fort« wero built In the year 1623 ? 
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Manhattan from the Indians for about twenty-four dollarE. 
A block-house, surrounded by a palisade, was immediately 
built at the southern extremity, and named Fort Amster- 
dam, Round this, for shelter, houses were gradually built, 
and a little village grew up, named New Amsterdam, now 
supplanted by the great city of New York. 



6. The West India Company were anxious to settle the 
country. They offered large tracts of land, with extraordi- 
nary rights and privileges, to any of their members who 
should, within four years, plant colonies thereon of fifty per- 
sons over fifteen years of age. The members who received 
these grants were called Patroons, signifying patrons or pro- 
tectors, a name which was in use for more than two hundred 
years afterward. 
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*J. Minuits was recalled in 1632, and Wouter {iooo4er) von 
Twiller catne over as director in 1633. In a short time a 
dispute about territory arose between the Dutch and En- 
glish on the Connecticut River. The former had built a 
fort, named the " House of Good Hope," near Hartford The 
English, disregarding this, erected a trading-house a few 
miles above the Dutch post. Presently an English fort was 
built at the mouth of the river commanding its entrance. 

8. In the south of New Netherlands also there was trouble. 
The Swedes, in 1638, sent out a body of settlers under Min- 
uits, who had left the employment of the Dutch Company, 
and taken service under the Swedish king. Minuits {mtri' 
ythits) erected a fort on Christiana Creek, near what is now 
Wilmington, Delaware. The new Dutch director. Sir Wil- 
liam Kieft (keejl), sent word to them that this was within 
the limits of New Netherlands, but the Swedes paid no at- 
tention to Kieft or the Dutch claim. 

9. The Dutch governor had now as much as he could take 
care of nearer home. The Algonquin Indians around Man- 
hattsm Island had been growing uneasy, and Kieft, by his in- 
human cruelty, early in 1643 drove them almost to desper- 
ation. The Dutch farms or boweries extended thirty miles 
east, and from ten to twenty miles north and south of New 
Amsterdam. On these settlements the Indians fell sudden- 
ly, burning and slaying without mercy. The frightened col- 
onists, from all sides, fled to New Amsterdam. After a time 
the revenge of the Indians was satisfied, and they made pro- 
posals for peace, which were gladly accepted. But, in the 
interim, the war broke out anew, and continued, with all its 
horrors, until the year 1645. It was in this war that the 
unfortunate Mrs. Hutchinson, and all but one of her family, 
were murdered by the natives. 

7. Who sncceeded Minuits ? When, where, and with whom did trouble spriug up ? 
What measures were taken by the Dutch ? What was done by the English ? 

8. In what way did their former governor give the Dutch Company trouble ? What 
notice did the Dutch take of this ? What attention was paid to Kieft's remonstrance ? 

9. Why was Kieft prevented from taking active measures to expel the Swedes ? 
Describe the exposed state of the Dutch settlements, and the Indian massacre that 
took place. How was the war terminated for a time, when was it recommenced, and 
how long did it continue ? What interesting incident is connected with the horrors 
of this war f 
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10. Kieft, who had grown very unpopular, and whose con- 
duct had mainly brought on the Indian War, was recalled 
by the Dutch Company at the request of the colonists. He 
sailed in 1647, taking with him a rich cargo of furs ; but the 
ship was cast on the rocks of Wales, and Kieft and others 
were drowned. 

11. Peter Stuyvesant {sti-ve'Sant)^ the new director, who 
ariived in 1647, was a very different man — a "brave soldier, 
and a person of great spirit and energy. One of the first 
things he did was to settle the boundary-line between Con- 
necticut and New Netherlands. This being done, he turned 
his attention to the Swedes, and built Fort Casimir, on the 
Delaware, five miles below the Swedish fort at Christiana 
Creek. 

12. The Swedes shortly after surprised and took Fort Cas- 
imir; and in due time a letter came from the Company in 
Holland ordering Stuyvesant to expel them from the South 
River and Bay. Accordingly, he went from New Amster- 
dam in 1655, to the Delaware, with six hundred men ; and 
so overwhelming was his force, that every Swedish post at 
once submitted to his authority. . Thus ended the Swedish 
colony, after an existence of seventeen years. 

13. There was, however, no quiet for Stuyvesant. A num- 
ber of emigrants, principally from England, had settled in 
and around New Amsterdam. They began to ask that the 
laws should be made by the consent of the people, and this 
idea soon spread among the Dutch settlers. Stuyvesant, 
who hated popular government, resisted these demands as 
well as he could, but was kept in constant trouble by ^em 
until the year 1664. 

14. In that year a British fleet, under Colonel Nichols, Ap- 
peared in front of Fort Amsterdam, and demanded its sur- 
render in the name of the Duke of York, the brother of 

10. When and for what reason did Eieft's directorship terminate ? What is said 
of ys nnhappy end? 

11. Who sncceeded Kieft, and what was his character ? What is said of his move- 
ments f What did he next do ? 

12. What hefell Stnyvesant's fort ? How did the Company in Holland look on this f 
What spirited movements followed ? How long had the Swedish colony existed ? 

13. What settlers gave Stnyvesant a great deal of trouble? What opiUons did 
those settlers hold ? How did Stnyvesant act ? 
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Charles IL The king had granted his brother the whole 
territory from the Connecticut to the Delaware. Stout- 
hearted Peter Stuyvesant, now sixty-two years old, tried 
hard to get his council to refuse the demand of Nichols and 
fight, but in vain. The Dutch were lukewarm, and the En- 



glish settlers favored the English demand. The magis- 
trate- signed a treaty of surrender, and, at the last moment, 
StnyVtdant, in great sorrow and chagrin, added his own 
name. The English flag rose over New Amsterdam Septem- 
ber, 1664, and over Fort Orange, changed to the name of Al- 
bany, in October following. The entire province, as well as 
the city, was named New York, in honor of the proprietor. 
Thus ended, after an existence of forty years, the supremacy 
of the Dutch West India Company in New Netherlands. 

14 What Important event occnrred in IBMf Upon what claim vae this damanc 
flmnded t How did StUTveiant act In the crlalal What waa the candnct nfthe nul^ 
Ittralear What cbanEcs took place oa the enrrender of Fort AmalerdamT 
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NEW YORK UNDER THE ENGLISH. 

15. Colonel Nichols was the first governor of the prov- 
ince of New York, and proved both a wise and kind ruler 
during the three years he was in power. He was followed 
by Lovelace, who oppressed the colonists, and, when they 
complained and protested, ordered their protest to be burn- 
ed by the common hangman. 

16. A war between England and Holland broke out in the 
year 1672. In July, next year, 1673, a Dutch squadron ap- 
peared in the harbor of New York, and the city surrendered 
at the first summons. The authority of the Dutch continued 
only fifteen months. In the month of November, 1674, after 
peace had been proclaimed, it was restored to the English, 
according to the terms of the treaty. 

17. Major Edmund Andros came out as governor in 1674, 
but did not find a very submissive colony. He ruled with 
an iron hand, and attempted to extend his authority over 
New Jersey, which had been granted by the Duke of York 
to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. Complaint was 
made by the governor of New Jeraey, and Andros was re- 
called in 1680. This was the same Andros who was expel- 
led for his tyranny from New England nine years later. 

18. The governors who succeeded Andros were severe 
rulers, and when the Duke of York was declared king, un- 
der the title of James II., in 1685, they became, by his tyran- 
nical order, more and more severe. When the news arrived, 
in 1689, that he had been expelled from the throne of En- 
gland, a portion of the citizens placed themselves under the 
command of Jacob Leisler (tls-ler)^ a merchant, and seized 
the fort in the name of the new king, William III. 

19. Nicholson, the governor, fled to England, and told the 

Itk What was the character of the new goyemor? What is said of his successor, 
and of his treatment of the people ? 

16. What war broke out in Europe in 1672 ? How long did this aflfect New York? 
How long did it remain in the possession of the Dutch ? In what way did it return 
under English control? 

17. What well-known colonial governor first appears as governor of New York? 
What was his character and conduct ? To what did this lead ? 

18. What is said of the governors that followed ? What important event occurred 
In England in 1689 ? How did this aflfect the colony of New York ? 
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king that Leisler was an arch rebel and renegade. In 1690, 
King William appointed Colonel Sloughter {sla«>4er) gov- 
ernor, and Bent out Captain Ingoldebj in command- of a 
small body of soldiers. Ingoldsby arrived at N'ew York 
early in 1691, before Slonghter, and demanded of Leisler 
the surrender of the fort Leisler refused to give it np un- 
til the arrival of the governor. When Sloughter did arrive 
in 1691, Leisler and his son-in-law, Milbome, who had act«d 
as his deputy, were thrown into prison, and, after trial, con- 
demned as traitors and rehels. 

20. Sloughter was unwilling to order them to execution; 
but Leisler's enemies of the aristocratic party invited the 
governor to a dinner-party, and it is said that, when he was 
intoxicated, they obtained his signature to the death-war- 
rant. Leisler and Milbome were talcen out of Tirison in the 






King Wllllam'eiDliid poisoned agilTiit Leisler I Who was appoioMd 
lo preceded hlro( Whatoocniwdon his mtIthI atNew Vorkt Whal 
Be artiTal of Governor Slonghter ? 
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early morning following, and executed, May, 1691. The 
mass of the citizens were greatly excited by the execution 
of their favorite leader. He was styled the people's mar- 
tyr, and his cruel death divided the colony into two par- 
ties, that long regarded each other with the most bitter 
hatred. 

21. During Leisler's government, and for some time aftei^, 
the French and their Indian allies bore heavily on the north- 
em frontier. This was in King William's War, a sketch of 
which has been given in the history of Massachusetts. As 
early as 1690, Schenectady, a frontier village on the Mo- 
hawk, was burned by the French and Indians. Sixty per- 
sons were killed with barbarous cruelty, and thirty were 
made prisoners. In Queen Anne's, and also King George's 
War, the colony bore its full share of the expense and suf- 
fering. We shall shortly see that, in the French and In- 
dian War, her frontier territory became the scene of bloody 
conflicts. 

22. In 1V41, the citizens of New York were thrown into 
great excitement by a report that the negroes had formed a 
plot to burn the city and murder the inhabitants. The wild- 
est rumors prevailed, and, on very slight suspicions, thirty 
persons were executed, some of whom were whites. It took 
some time for common sense to resume control, but the citi- 
zens came at last to be ashamed of the cnielty of which they 
had been guilty. New York suffered much from the oppres- 
sion of the royal governors. The struggles of the people for 
their rights developed the spirit of liberty, which fitted the 
New Yorkers to take a very active part in the events that 
preceded the American Revolutionary War. Until the close 
of that contest, a large part of the colony remained a royal 
province. 



20. What delayed their executton ? What means did their enemies take to reach 
thte ? What followed f How was the execution regarded by the people ? How did 
it affect the future of the colony ? 

21. What intercolonial war was raging during 81ou{?hter*8 government? What 
event occurred on the frontiers during this war ? What is said of the colony during 
the other colonial wars? 

22. What excitement broke out in the city of New York in 1741 ? State what is 
naid of it. From what did New York suffer ? What good result came out of this f 
How long did England retain control of the colony ? 



J 
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N-Zw Jebsey. (i4J^(.KK^^. 

1. New Netherlands embraced withiir its limits the 
country lying between the Hudson and the Delaware, now 
known as New Jersey. A few of the Dutch from Manhat- 
tan Island crossed the " North" River, so named to distin- 
guish it from the " South" River, or Delaware, and formed a 
small settlement at Bergen about the year 1620. But the 
active settlement of New Jersey did not begin until the 
year 1664. In that year the whole of New Netherlands 
passed, as we have seen, into the possession of the Duke of 
York. 

2. Nichols, the duke's governor, on his arrival at New 
Amsterdam, granted lands 
lying west of the Hudson 
to some Long Islanders and 
New England men, and 
they, the same year, 1664, 
settled Elizabethtown. 
This is the first settlement 
of New Jersey by the En- 
glish. In the mean time, 
the duke, in England, had 
sold a large tract between 
the Hudson and the Dela- 
ware to Lord Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret. This 
was then named New Jer- 
sey, after the island of Jer- 
sey, in the English Chan- 
nel, of which Carteret had 
been governor. 

3. Philip Carteret, the brother of Sir George, was sent 
over as governor in 1665, and mad^ Elizabethtown his resi- 




'^<. 



MIDDLB OOLON1B8. 
For part of New Netherlands, see Map, page 63. 



1. What did New Netherlands embrace within its limits? What was the earliest 
settlement made here ? When did the active settlement of New Jersey begin ? What 
important event occurred that year f 

2. What grants were made on the territory west of the Hudson f What settlement 
was made the same year ? What disposition had meanwhile been made of a lar^e 
part of the territory ? What was it named, and why f 
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dence. Colonists began to flock into the province, and New- 
ark, Middletown, Shrewsbury, and other places were rapidly 
settled. The climate was mild, the soil in many places was 
rich, the proprietors charged no rents for the land for five 
years, and there was no danger from Indians. 

4. At the end of five years, the settlers who had received 
their grants from Nichols refused to pay the quitrent of a 
halfpenny per acre demanded by the proprietor, and, in the 
disturbances that followed, the governor was compelled to 
leave the colony in the year 1670. Afterward, in 1675, 
some concessions were granted to the settlers, and he quiet- 
ly resumed the government. 

5. Lord Berkeley sold out his right to Fenwick and Byll- 
inge {biU-inJ), two Quakers, in the year 1674. Next year 
Fenwick came over with a number of immigrants, and set- 
tled Salem, at the head of Delaware Bay. Byllinge became 
unfortunate in his business, and his interest in Berkeley's 
grant was assigned, for the benefit of his creditors, to three 
trustees, who divided it into ninety shares, and sold them. 
As Carteret was still half owner of the original grant of 
New Jersey, it was agreed, in 1676, to divide the territory 
into East and West Jersey. Carteret took the eastern part ; 
Fenwick and the trustees of Byllinge took the western. The 
same year upward of four hundred Quakers from England 
settled at Burlington, on the Delaware. These were soon 
followed by others, and West Jersey in this way became 
distinctively Quaker. 

6. In the year 1678, Major Edmund Andros, as governor 
of New York under the duke, claimed, as we have already 
seen, that the whole of New Jersey was included in his gov- 
ernment. In enforcing this claim, he carried Philip Carteret 
prisoner to Manhattan Island in the year 1680. Next year, 

3. Who was sent over as governor in 1665 f What was made the capital of the 
province ? What places were settled f What is said of the soil and climate, and the 
encouragement to setUers f 

4. What tronhle occurred in the colony at the expiration of the five years f When 
were these troubles settled, and how ? 

6. What change in proprietors took place about this time ? When, where, and by 
whom was a settlement soon after made ? What other change in proprietors oc- 
•nrred shortly? How-. and why was New Jersey divided? What kind of settlers 
came to West Jersey ? 
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1681 , the Duke of York relinquished all claim to the Jerseys, 
and the proprietors were restored to their rights. 

V. Sir George Carteret dying, his heirs, in the year 1682, 
sold East Jersey to William Penn and eleven other Quakers. 
The government did not not move very smoothly here on 
account of disputes about land titles, and it was the same in 
West Jersey. There were too many proprietors, and they 
could not always agree among themselves as to who had a 
right to grant a title to the purchasers. Wearied out in 
disputes with the tenants, who seemed to think that the 
government of the proprietors was mainly for the purpose 
of extorting quitrents, the latter, in 1702, gave up iheii' 
right of government to the crown ; they, however, retained 
their private rights to vast tracts of land, some of which ti- 
tles have descended through their heirs to the present time. 

8, In 1 702, the whole of New Jersey was united with New 
York under one governor ; they had, however, separate As- 
semblies. This arrangement continued twenty -six years, 
and then, on the earnest petition of the people. New Jersey 
obtained a royal governor for itself. Under this separate 
government it remained until the Revolution. 



X — 

^^^ Delaware. Pennsylvania. 

1. Delaware was first settled by the Swedes, under Peter 
Minuits^ on Christiana Creek, near the present city of Wil- 
mington, in the year 1638. The tract of land lying around 
the settlement, purchased from the Indians, was named New 
Sweden. In 1643 they built a fort on Tinicum Island, in the 
Delaware, a few miles below Philadelphia. This was, there- 
fore, the first settlement in what is now the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

6. What claim was set up by the Governor of New York ? What high-handed act 
did Andros perpetrate f How was the contest about government settled f 

7. What disposition was made of East Jersey in 1682? What interfered with the 
peace of the settlement ? What was a principal cause of these disputes ? How did 
the settlers gain the victory ? What did New Jersey thus become ? What did the 
proprietors retain, and what is stated in regard to these titles ? 

8. What union took place in 1702 ? How long did this last? What change took 
place, and how long did this remain in force ? 

1. By whom and where was Delaware first settled ? By whom, where, and when 
was Pennsylvania first settled ? 
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2. The Dutch regarded the Swedish posts on the Dela- 
ware as an intrusion on their territory of New Netherlands, 
and, as we have already seen, compelled the settlers to sub- 
mit to their authority in 1655. But these settlements on 
the west bank of the river continued to flourish long after 
the Swedish power there had ended, and from time to time 
were increased by Dutch and English immigrants from New 
York and New England. 

3. In the year 1681, William Penn, a son of the celebrated 
English Admiral Penn, obtained a grant of land in America, 
west of the Delaware, from Charles II. of England, in pay- 
ment of a debt due to his father. This tract, called Penn- 
sylvania by the king, was increased by a grant to Penn from 
the Duke of York of all that territory now forming the State 
of Delaware, and presently named " the territories or three 
lower counties on the Delaware." This gave Penn the 
western and southern shore of the river and bav, and also 
an outlet to the ocean for his new province. Being himself 
a Quaker, his desire was to provide a home in the New 
World for oppressed " Friends," as the Quakers called them- 
selves, that they might here enjoy their religion in peace. 

4. In 1682, Penn himself came over with a hundred immi- 
grants, and in the same year twenty-three vessels with set- 
tlers sailed from England, all of which arrived safely. Penn 
landed at Newcastle, November, 1682, and was received by 
the settlers on the Delaware, as well as those who had pre- 
ceded him in 1681, with great respect. Early in 1683 he 
laid out the city of Philadelphia, on land purchased from 
the Swedes, which they had bought from the Indians. It 
progressed so rapidly that by the close of the year there 
were eighty substantial houses. 

5. Penn's treatment of the Indians — with whom, soon afl- 

2. What colony treated these settlements as trespassing on its territory? Do you 
remember who compelled them to submit? How far did this break up the Swedish 
settlements ? How were they increased ? 

8. Who was William Penn ? In what way did he become connected with the his- 
tory of America? What was the new province named, and by whom? What ftir- 
ther grant did he obtain ? How was this addition known ? Of what advantage was 
this to the province ? To what denomination did Penn belong ? How did he design 
to use the grant of land that had been given to him ? 

4. When did Penn himself first come over? What i:nniigiation came in the name 
year? Where did Penn land, and how was he received? 
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er he landed, he made a treaty of love and friendBbip nndet 
an ehu-tree near Philadelphia — was bo kind and trnlhful, 
that the natives always trusted one in the dress of a Quaker, 
The consequence was that the early settlers of Pennsylva- 
nia were not troubled by the Indians for many years. He 
was equally liberal to the colonists, both Swedes and English. 
He freely gave them the right to elect all the subordinate 
officers of the colony, and all the law-making was placed 
in their hands. Entire religious freedom was also secured 
by law. 

6. Lord Baltimore from the very first disputed the bound- 
aries of Penn's grants, and claimed that the northerly line 
of Maryland ran west from the Delaware above the Schuyl- 
kill. This claim covered the three lower counties, and also 
included the city of Philadelphia. Penn, unable to agree 
with Baltimore about the boundaries, went to London in 
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1684 to have the dispute settled. It was there decided 
that Penn should have half the territory between the 
Chesapeake and the Delaware lying north of Cape Hen- 
lopen. 

7. When Penn went to England he left a deputy, with a 
council of five, to take charge of the colony. In 1691 this 
council gave great offense to the three lower counties on 
the Delaware, and the latter set up a separate govern- 
ment. Penn " sorrowfully" sent word from England to let 
them have their way, and appointed a deputy governor over 
them. Next year, 1692, the province and the territories were 
taken from him, because he was thought to be a firm friend 
of the deposed King James, and were united to New York ; 
but in 1694 all his rights were restored to him. 

8. In 1699 he came out from England, and found the peo- 
ple angry and dissatisfied. There was no good reason for 
their complaints. Penn had been very kind to them, and 
their lives had been entirely free from the troubles that had 
befallen the early settlers in nearly all the other colonies. 
Penn, always anxious for the welfare of the people, gave 
them a new " Charter of Liberties," but this did not satisfy 
the three lower counties. 

9. Meanwhile news was brought from England that an at- 
tempt was in progress to bring all the proprietary govern- 
ments in the colonies under the crown. This led Penn, in 
1701, to return to England, whence he wrote to his province 
that he would allow the lower counties to have a separate 
Assembly. A final agreement of separation was according- 
ly made in 1 703 ; but both colonies until the American 
Revolution remained under one governor. After Penn's 
death in England in 1718, they were goveraed by his de- 
scendants or deputies. In the year 1779, the State of Penn- 
sylvania, grateful to the memory of its founder, paid to his 

6. With whom was Pienn involved in disputes ? What were the rival claims of 
Lord Baltimore? What was Penn compelled to do? What was the result? 

7. What occurred during Penn*8 absence in England ? How did Penn act when he 
heard the news? What great change took place in 1692, and why? When and in 
what way was Justice done to Penn ? 

8. When did he return from England ? What did he And on his arrival ? What is 
paid of the grounds which the settlers had for this discontent ? How did Penn show 
his Denevolent feelings ? How far did this satisfy them ? 
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heira nearly five hnndred and eighty thousand dollars as 
an equivalent for their proprietary rights. 

10. The history of one of the very greatest of American 
patriots and philosophers, Benjamin Franklin, is closely 
connected with the later colonial history of Pennsylvania, 
Bom in Boston in 1706, he settled, when a youth, as a 
printer in Philadelphia, where he gradually rose to the first 
honors in the province. Here he made his &mouB discov- 
eries in electricity, and here he gained a great reputation 
for sagacity and skill in the management of public business. 
We shall meet him in the history of the French and Indian 
War and of the American Revolution. 



9. Wliat attempt ImpiirtBDt to Penn wae being made Id Englandr I 
meet thlsF Wtaat conceseluDf did he maker When was tlda uiDClai 
nere Delaware and PennEjlvanla ((overned afler (he aeparatlon f When 
did PeDn die ? Wbat ereDtually became of the rights of Ub bein t 
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GSNERAL REFLBCTI0M3 ON THE MIDDl^ COLONIES. 



1. Early Settlers. — In the midf)!? colonies — New York, 
■■. New Jeraey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware — we find the set- 
tlers differing in langiiage and in race much more than in 
Virginia or New England. Among them were to be found 
DvjiM, Swedish, GpRaiA g. Fresch, and English colo- 
nists. The Swedes had only a very limited influence on the 
lower Delaware ; the Dutch left a very powerful and lasting 
impression on New York and on East Jersey ; the Germans 
settled principally in Pennsylvania, where their influence was 
conflned to their own communities — Germantown, for exam- 
ple, was settled by a band of German Quakers; the French 
were to be found in considerable numbere in New York. 

2, The English were the most numerous throughout these 
four colonies, and, after the conquest of New Netherlands, 

1. WbBt romiMirlBoii li mnde between the early i'elt7en! In the middle colonle- 
»nd those In VIrgtnlii and New Enfiliindr Frnm whai niitlone did ther come! 
WhBt 1b said of Uie Swedes t theDulchf theOermmisr iheFrenclif lbs EngllBh ? 
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overshadowed all the others. The English Quakers spread 
over Pennsylvania, West Jersey, and Delaware. The New 
England men settled the east part of Long Island, and wort 
ed their way in among the Dutch of Manhattan, very much 
to the annoyance of the Dutch governors and the settlers. 
They crossed over also into East Jersey, where soon came a 
large number of Scotch Presbyterians, whose influence has 
come down to our own time. 

8. Their Relations with the Indians. — ^With the exception 
of the quarrels with the proprietors and others about land 
titles under conflicting land grants. New Jersey, after the 
English settlement, was remarkably free from every thing 
that could disturb the settlers. Nearly surrounded by the 
other colonies, it was almost entirely sheltered from the In- 
dians, and the early inhabitants endured no such privations 
from exposure or want of food as the settlers of Virginia 
and New England. 

4. Pennsylvania was equally fortunate. Penn's kind treat- 
ment of the Indians, from the very first, won their confidence. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that these Delawares of 
the Algonquin family were a feeble remnant, and very dif- 
ferent from the Eastern Indians or the fierce Iroquois. The 
settlers in the " three lower counties on the Delaware," and 
in West Jersey in particular, were as happily situated as the / 
Pennsylvanians. It may be said safely that no body of peo- 
ple ever enjoyed more abundant blessings in peace, comfort, 
and moderate freedom, than the early settlers in West Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and the Territories. There are no very 
striking events in the history of these, colonies, because there 
was among them so much solid happiness. It is out of op- 
pression and wars that what are generally called the great 
events of history arise. 

2. Where did the Qnakers settle? Where do we And the New England men? 
How were these immigrants regarded in the New Netherlands? Where else did 
they find their way ? 

3. What is said of the early condition of New Jersey ? How was it saved flrom the 
Indian massacres ? In what other thing are the settlers to be considered fortunate ? 

4. How was Pennsylvania saved from Indian tronblep ? What is said of the " three 
lower counties ?'* What general statement is made regrarding the happiness of the 
settlers ? Why are there very few striking evei^ in the history of New Jersey, P(Uin 
•jylvania, and Delaware ? 
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6. The early history of New York was different. The In- 
dian wars, at an early day, carried destruction among the 
settlers. Not only on the north were they exposed to the 
fury of the Indians, but the neighborhood of Manhattan Isl- 
and suffered severely. For these massacres the Dtitch had 
themselves to blame. Governor Kiefl's cruelty to the In- 
dians produced the effect that might have been expected on 
the jealous and revengeful natives. 

6. Industry of the People. — All these colonies were for a 
long time agricultural. The climate was temperate, and 
the soil yielded in abundance maize, wheat, and other grains, 
much of which was exported, particularly from Pennsylva- 
nia. But the industry of the settlers was not confined par- 
ticularly to farming. The foundations of two great mercan- 
tile cities were laid, New York and Philadelphia. 

7. New Amsterdam, admirably situated for commerce, at 
a very early day did a considerable business with the In- 
dians in skins and furs, which were exported to Europe ; but 
the Dutch town grew slowly. In the year 1656 there were 
only 1000 inhabitants. After it passed into the hands of the 
English, New York increased more rapidly, for in the year 
1700 there were nearly 6000 residents. 

8. Philadelphia, on the other hand, grew quickly and vig- 
orously from the very first. In 1684, two years after its 
settlement, it was estimated to contain 2400 inhabitants, and 
for many years was greatly in advance of New York. It 
carried on an active commerce, and, having a rich country 
near it on both banks of the Delaware, occupied by thrifty 
farmers, it soon became a place of considerable business. 
The manufactures of the people will be alluded to hereafter 
in some^eneral remarks on colonial commerce and manufac- 
tures, and the restrictions imposed on them by the English 
government. 

5. What contrast is to be found in the history of New York ? What was the cause 
of this? 

6. What was the chief occupation of the settlers in the middle colonies ? What is 
^d of this ? What other calling was pursued ? 

T. What is said of the business of New Amsterdam, and its growth ? Why is it so 
well situated for commerce ? What was its population in 1656 and in 1700 ? 

8. What is said of the growth of Philadelphia? What is stated of ite commerce 
and local business ? 
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9. The Proprietary Oovemments and Land Orantsi — In these 
middle colonies we see a full trial of the proprietary plan of 
government. There was mach civil freedom, but the admin- 
istration of authority did not work happily for the proprie- 
tors. Even Penn, who said he desired nothing so much as 
the happiness of his colonists, became in time very weary of 
their sturdy opposition. They wanted constantly more of 
their own way, and this he was not always ready to grant. 
Then there were bitter disputes in New Jersey, as well as 
New York, about land titles. The proprietors either sold 
their lands in small farms or leased them perpetually at low 
rents. But the titles of these proprietora^ere often conflict- 
ing, and the rents were not paid when they became due, no 
matter how small the amount. The whole arrangement did 
not work well for the proprietors, and in the end they were 
happy to give up their powers of government to the crown. 

10. The system practiced by the West India Company of 
granting great tracts of land in New Netherlands to pa- 
troons proved very oppressive. The troubles these grants 
produced have descended almost to our own times, break- 
ing out into armed resistance to the claims of proprietors as 
late as the year 1842. These were called the " Anti-rent 
Troubles," and occurred in some of the Hudson River coun- 
ties in New York. The same system of land grants was 
pursued under the English governors. As an instance, Liv- 
ingston Manor, a large tract below the present city of Hud- 
son, extending twelve miles on the river bank, and stretch- 
ing with increasing width as far as the Massachusetts line, 
was granted by Governor Dongan to Robert Livingston, a 
Scotch immigrant. 

11. These enormous grants in New York helped greatly 
to produce an aristocracy, and the chief power of the colony 
was thus held in the hands of a few leading families and 
their friends. That greatest event in the early history of 

9. What fonn of goyernment was ftilly tried in the middle colonies, and how did it 
operate for the governors and the governed ? How is this shown in Penn's experi- 
ence with his settlers f What was the state of things in New Jersey about lands ? 

10. What is said of the grant made by the Dntch West India Company and the 
troubles that proceeded thereflrom ? What were these troubles called, and where 
did they take place? What iuBtance la given of the system of English grantb? 
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the colony of New York, the political murder of Leisler, 
sprang from this. Leisler was the leader of the people, and 
lost his life when the aristocracy triumphed, the Livingston 
mentioned above being one of his prominent enemies. 

12. After his death the struggle became more bitter be- 
tween the party of the people and their enemies, continuing 
for more than a quarter of a century ; and this contest fitted 
the people to take the bold stand they did against the moth- 
er country in Revolutionary times. Nowhere throughout 
the colonies was there a more active spirit shown against 
England than by the " Sons of Liberty" in New York City 
in 1774. 

13. Religion and Education. — It is interesting to notice 
how many of the colonies were founded by persons escap- 
ing from religious persecution. We have already seen Ma- 
ryland, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island first settled from 
this cause. The middle colonies were also the refuge of the 
persecuted. No religious sect was called on to endure more 
reproach and persecution than the Quakers, and no people 
was at last more happily situated than they were in West 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

14. To New Netherlands, also, came the Walloon fami- 
lies from the South Belgic provinces — exiles from France 
for religious persecution, and really Huguenots speaking the 
French language. The persecuted Waldenses, exiled from 
Piedmont to Holland, were early settled on Staten Island. 
Fifty years after the arrival of the Walloons there was a 
large addition of Huguenot families of the first character, 
many of whom settled on and near Manhattan Island, others 
in what is now Ulster county. New Rochelle, in Westches- 
ter county, settled in 1689, still points out, by its French 
name, an early Huguenot settlement. 

11. Wliat did these grants tend to produce ? What event sprang out of this ? What 
leading man was closely connected with thd execution of Leisler? 

12. How far did Leisler*8 death put an end to this contest? How did it educate 
the people ? In what way was this spirit shown in later times ? 

18. WTiat is stated as worthy of particular notice ? What colonies already men- 
tioned were settled from this cause ? How was it in Pennsylvania and Jersey ? 

14. Wlio were among the flrst pettlers of New Netherlands? What were they? 
Who were the Waldenses? What can you say of the Huguenots and their early setr 
ilements ? 
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16. The Protestant settlers of New Amsterdam brought 
with them from Holland the church of their choice. They 
soon added to this the school and the schoolmaster, because 
they understood the value of education. One of the most 
urgent and constant demands made by them to the West 
India Company was that the directors should send compe- 
tent schoolmasters from Holland, and the settlers freely of- 
fered to be taxed for their support and for that of a public 
school. In the year 1659, a Latin school was established by 
the directors at their earnest solicitation, and a learned pro- 
fessor was sent from Europe to conduct it. This school be- 
came so successful that in 1662 children were sent to it from 
as far south as the Delaware River and Virginia. 

16. After New York passed into the hands of the English 
in 1664, the subject of education was greatly neglected. 
This was owing, among other things, to the intermixture of 
languages, races, and sects. The same .causes operated pow- 
erfully in Pennsylvania, where, though Penn had granted a 
charter for a high school as early as 1689, it was owing to 
the vigorous efforts of Benjamin Franklin that an " acad- 
emy" was established in 1749. This became in a short time 
a college, and finally the University of Pennsylvania. By 
Franklin's influence, there was added, in 1752, a free school, 
where all poor children were taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

In conclusion, we see that among the early settlers of 
these middle colonies there were the elements that form a 
vigorous, liberty-loving, industrious, and intellectual people. 
They came from the sturdiest and most advanced nations of 
Europe, and in this new land their children displayed in due 
time the sterling virtues which they inherited from their an- 
cestors. 

15. How early did the settlers attend to education in New Netherlands ? How is 
this shown ? Give an account of the establishment of the Latin school. What is 
said of its success ? 

1ft. What is said of education after 1664 ? To what was this greatly owing ? What 
was the state of things in Pennsylvania ? When and through whom was a free school 
established in Philadelphia ? 

What is said in general of the settlers in the middle colonies ? . 
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REVIEW QUESTIONa-MIDDLE COLONIES. 

1. From what European nations did the first settlers of the middle coloniet come *. 

2. Which was the first of these colonies ? 

3. What were the limits of New Netherlands, and to whom granted? 

4. Why was the Hudson River called the North River ? 

5. What was the South River? 

6. Where and when was the first occupation of this colony f 

7. Where, and by whom, and when was it first settled f 

8. What people from the north of Europe settled in New Netherlands f 

9. When and where did they settle ? 

10. How long were they a separate colony f 

11. When and how did it end ? 

12. Which of the middle colonies did the English first settle? 

13. How long did the Dutch maintain their authority in New Netherlands? 

14. Who was their last governor, and what was his character ? 

15. When and how did the Dutch supremacy come to an end ? 

16. How much territory did the Duke of York claim to be within his grant ? 

17. In what way did this claim influence the settlement of New Jersey ? 

18. Where and when was it first settled by the English ? 

19. By whom was the eastern end of Long Island first settled ? 

20. To whom did the duke assign a large portion of his territory? 

21. When and why was it afterward named New Jersey? 

22. By whom was West Jersey principally settled ? 

23. ¥ell from the map, page 124, the boundaries of East and West Jersey? 

24. What trouble did the settlers have with the proprietors? 

25. How did such troubles generally end? 

26. What grant was made to William Penn ? Who was he? 

27. What colony did Pennsylvania originally embrace within its limits? 

28. Why did it separate from Pennsylvania ? 

29. Give the particulars of the early settlement of Pennsylvania? 
80. What sect formed the great bulk of the settlers there? 

31. When and how did the colonizing of Delaware begin ? 

32. What colonies were to a large extent first settled by Friends? 
38. How many of the middle colonies had proprietary governments ? 

34. What was their experience under this form of government? 

35. Which of these colonies were first settled out of religious persecutiiin ? 

36. What tragical event is deeply interwoven with the early politics of New York? 

37. State briefly the particulars of this. 

38. Who were tiie patroons, and how did they affect the comfort of the colony ? 
89. Where did the Germans settle ? 

40. Were there any French Protestants in any of these colonies ? If so, where ? 

41. Who were the Walloons and theWaldenses? 

42. In what respect did Penn and the Dutch difiter In their treatment of the Indians ? 

43. How did Penn and his colonists treat each other? 

44. What is said of the condition of the early settlers of West Jersey and Pennsyl- 
/ania? 

45. Give the dates of the different settlements, and state by whom they were made. ^ 
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SECTION IV. 

EXTREME SOUTHERN COLONIES. 

North Carolina. 

1. Under his Virginia grant, Raleigh, it will be remem- 
bered, made several unfortunate attempts to settle on Ro- 
anoke Island. These were the first efforts at settlement 
within the present limits of North Carolina. The country- 
remained unnoticed until the year 1630, when Charles L 
of England granted an immense tract of land south of the 
Chesapeake to Sir Robert Heath ; but he did not make any 
settlement on the temtory, and the grant thus became void. 

2. About the year 1651, a few emigrants from Virginia set- 
tled near the mouth of the Chowan River. Ten years later, 
some New England people settled on the Cape Fear River, 
near the present site of Wilmington. The land there was 
very barren, the Indians were hostile, and the colony soon 
went to ruin. 

3. In 1663, Charles 11. granted to Lord Clarendon and 
seven noblemen, out of the territory originally given to 
Heath, a new province, which was named Carolina, in honor 
of the king. A party of settlers from Virginia, under a gov- 
ernor appointed by the proprietor, settled, in the year 1664, 
on the Chowan River, near the old settlement of 1651, and 
the colony was named Albemarle, in honor of one of the 
proprietors. 

4. The proprietors as well as the settlers supposed this to 
be within the limits of the Carolina grant. They soon found 
they were north of it, and new boundaries were granted. 
The present southern boundary of Virginia became the line 
on the north, and the southern line took in more than one 
half of Florida. About the year 1665, Sir John Yeamans 
brought a number of emigrants from Barbadoes, who settled 

1. Where and by whom were the first attempts made to settle North Carolina? 
Was this attempt snccessftil ? When and to whom did King Charles L grant land ? 
What use was made of the grant ? 

2. What settlement was made in the year 1651 ? What was made ten years later? 
What was its success ? 

8. When was the next grant given, and to whom ? From what place did the set- 
tlers come, and when ? VThere was the first settlement made ? What was it named f 
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near WilmingtOD. This was named the Clarendon County 
Colony, y 

6. Earl ^aftesbury and John Locke, two celebrated En- 
glishmen, on behalf of the proprietors, drew up a plan of 
government for Carolina. It provided for the creation of 
an order of nobility, who were to govern the people and 
make the laws. This aristocratic government was, perhaps, 
suited to au old and populous country, but not to a wild ter- 
ritory, whei?^ the settlei-s were few and widely scattered. 
After being tried for more than twenty years, it was found ^ 
to produce nothing but constant heart-burnings, and was ^^^ 
finally given up. 

6. Clarendon County Colony did not succeed. The coun- 
try around it was barren, and the settlement was nearly 
abandoned in 1671. Albemarle County Colony flourished 
in numbers, but there was constant discord between the set- 
tlers and the proprietors, arising partly out of the scheme 
of government, and partly out of the old and troublesome 
question of yearly rents for their lands. 

7. The same state of things existed in North Carolina as 
in nearly all the other colonies under proprietors — the peo- 
ple were unwilling to pay these rents, and the proprietors 
found it impossible to collect them. The trouble that this 
occasioned in the province was increased by the bad govern- 
ors that were appointed. Things went on in this unsettled 
way until the year 1729, when North Carolina passed under 
royal government, and so remained a royal province until 
the American Revolution. 

4. Where did these settlers suppose themselves to be? How were the Sonndaries 
finally arranged t Where did the next settlers come from? What was the name of 
this colony? 

6. Who drew up the first form of government? How were the people to be gov- 
erned under this form ? Did this prove suitable at that time ? Did it finally prove 
SQCcessftil? 

6. What is said of the Clarendon County Colony ? Was the Albemarle County 
Colony more successftil ? Prom what did their troubles arise ? 

7. What trouble did North Carolina have in common with other colonies? How 
was this increased ? How long did this state of things last ? How did it finally end ? 
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South Carolina. 

1. John Ribault, as has been already stated, attempted 
to settle a colony of Huguenots at Port Royal in the year 
1562, but was driven off by the Spaniards. 

2. The proprietors under Clarendon's grant turned their 
attention to the southern part of their territory, and sent 
out some colonists, who settled first at Port Royal, but after- 
ward removed to the Ashley River, and founded old Charl^- 
ton, 1670. The settlement was named the Carteret County 
Colony. In 1680, the old Charleston settlers removed to the 
junction of the Cooper and Ashley Rivers, and laid the foun- 
dation of the present city of Charleston. 

3. Religious persecution in France drove a large body of 
Huguenots to seek a home in South Carolina about the year 
1686. They were not well received by the colonists, who 
were at first disposed to drive them out of the country. The 
French exiles bore all this with great patience, and so won 
on the better feelings of the English by their industry and 
integrity, that they were, after some time, admitted to the 
full rights of citizenship. From this Huguenot stock there 
descended many of the most powerful and well known fami- 
lies of South Carolina. 

4. The people of the colony were no more submissive to 
authority than in the northern settlements. They quarrel- 
ed with the proprietors about rents, taxes, and their rights ; 
resisted the famous scheme of government already alluded 
to, and went so far as to banish one of their governors. 

5. The Spaniards at St. Augustine, in Florida, were their 
nearest neighbors on the south. When war, known as Queen 
Anne's, was declared in 1702 by England against France 

and Spain, South Carolina raised an expedition, and sent it 

•^ — , ^ 

1. Who made the first attempt at eettllng in North Carolina, and when ? 

2. What was the next attempt ? Where did they finally remove to f In what year 
was old Charleston settled ? 

3. What event in Prance caused a great many people to seek a home in Sonth Car- 
olina? How were they received ? How did the exiles bear this treatment? What 
was the result of their forbearance ? What effect on the colony did this Hngnenot 
immigration eventually produce ? 

4. What is said of the submissiveness of the South Carolinians? What did they 
qnarrel about? How far did they carry their resistance to the government? 
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against St. Augustine, in Florida. The Spanish fort was 
tbund too strong, and the Carolina troops were compelled 
to return without effecting their object. In the year 1706, 
a French fleet from Havana attacked Charleston, but was 
repulsed, with the loss of three hundred men, and one of the 
ships, which was captured. 

6. The Indians on the borders occasioned them great 
trouble at difTerent times; but in 1715 a severe battle was 
fought, and the natives were driven into the Swamps of Flor- 
ida, When the Indian War ended, the expenses that had 
been incurred produced discontent, which broke out in open 
rebellion, and the settlers a second time expelled the gov- 
ernor. In 1720 the king declared the charter forfeited, but 
paid the proprietors about 180,000 for their rights. Thus 
ended the proprietary government, and South Carolina be- 
came a royal province. 

GzOBGIA. 

1. The present State of Georgia formed a portion of the 
great Carolina grant of Clarendon, 
This southern portion remained un- 
settled until the year 1782, at which 
time all the land between the Savan- 
nah and the Altamaha Rivers was 
granted to James Oglethorpe and 
I others, 

I 2. Oglethorpe was a man of for- 

f tnne, an officer in the English army, 

and a member of Parliament. The 

interest we feel in the history of the 

cMturaoRFt settlement of Georgia centres in this 

very remarkable person. He was possessed of a very 

B. Who were their nearest neighbor* on the south f What did South CmoUdu do 
when war waa declared between France and England 7 What was the resnlt of this f 
(Chat attack was made on them afier this, and nltb what snccess I 

«. What caused Ihem much tronbleT How waa Ihla pnl an end to F What new 
tronhle arose ont of thla Indian wart What was done by the Mngr What did 
Sonth Carolina thus become! 

1. In what graat wtui the present Stats of Georgia Incladed t How long did this 
remain unsettled F What grant waa made in that yeart 
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benevolent nature, and had made his name well known by 
his efforts to abolish imprisonment for debt, and the cmel- 
ties of the prisons in England. His object in establishing 
the colony of Georgia was to provide a home for suffering 
poor people, and for such discharged prisoners as might de- 
sire to live a better life in a new country. For this pur- 
pose, the tract was conveyed to twenty-one trustees for the 
period of twenty-one years. 

3. Oglethorpe settled with the first immigrants at Savan- 
nah, at the mouth of the Savannah River, in the year 1733. 
The class of poor persons that he brought out with him was 
badly chosen. It was composed of bankrupt tradesmen un- 
used to labor, very helpless and complaining. In the fol- 
lowing year some 600 settlers came over, but they were of 
that class which poverty had made lazy and vicious. Ogle- 
thorpe went back to England, and brought over 221 poor 
persons from England at the trustees' expense. Meanwhile 
the colony was increased by an arrival of a party of sturdy 
Scotch Highlanders and a considerable body of industrious 
German emigrants. 

4. The Spaniards looked on the Georgia colony as an intru- 
sion on their territory of Florida, and Oglethorpe very soon 
saw that it would be necessary to provide means to defend 
the settlements. In 1736 he went to England to ask for 
help, and returned in 1738 at the head of a regiment of sol- 
diers. 

5. In the early part of the year 1740, Oglethorpe, at the 
head of twelve hundred whites, five hundred of whom were 
from North Carolina and Virginia, and twelve hundred 
Creek Indians, marched against St. Augustine ; but he found 
the fort stronger than he expected, and this, together with 
sickness among his troops, obliged him to return home. 



2. Who was Oglethorpe ? How had he distingniBhed himself in England ? What 
was his object in settling Georgia ? To whom, and for what purpose was this tract 
conreyed ? 

8. Where and when did Oglethorpe first settle ? Of what class of people were the 
emigrants composed? Describe those who came the following year. What did 
Oglethorpe next do ? How had their numbers been increased in the mean time? 

4. How did the Spaniards look upon this colony ? What discovery did Oglethorpe 
make? 

tt. What did he next proceed to do ? How far was this movement successful ? 
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6. In 1Y42, the Spaniards, in turn, fitted out at Havana an 
expedition of three thousand men against the coast of Geor- 
gia. Frederica, a small town on St. Simon's Island, was at- 
tacked in June ; but the Spanish general managed the busi- 
ness so badly, and Oglethorpe was so watchful and active, 
that the expedition returned to Cuba in July without effect- 
ing any thing. 

Y. While Oglethorpe was active in protecting the colony 
from the Spaniards, the settlers had been busy in sending a 
messenger to England with complaints against him. Ogle- 
thoi*pe went there to meet his accuser in 1743. It is pleas- 
ing to know that this good man was highly trusted by the 
government ; for all the charges, after a fair hearing, were 
dismissed, and the accuser was punished for making false 
complaints. Oglethorpe was made a major general in the 
English army, and did not again return to Georgia. 

8. The settlers continued to complain against the trustees 
in the same way that they had complained of Oglethorpe. 
After twenty years' efforts, and at a cost of $700,000, there 
were only three small towns, seventeen hundred white inhab- 
itants, and four hundred negroes. The colonists wanted the 
rights the Carolinians had, and especially the right to own 
slaves, which the trustees had forbidden. Wearied with the 
complaints of the people, the trustees at last resigned their 
rights to the crown in 1762, and Georgia became a royal 
province. 



REVIEW QUESTIONa-NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, AND GEORGIA 

1. In what original grant was North Carolina included f 

2. What do yon remember about Roanoke Island f 
8. How did the grant in 1606 aflFect North Carolina t 
4. Who first settled It? when and whei'e? 

e. Who settled South Carolina? when and where? 

6. Under what grant was this ? 

7. What was its extent? 

6. What is aaid of the movements of the Spaniards ? Why did they fail in this en- 
terprise? 

7. While Oglethorpe was thus active, what were the settlers doing? What did he 
do ? Were his accusers successful in their charges against him ? What is finally 
said of Oglethorpe? 

8. Were the colonists any more contented ? What had been the success of the col- 
ony ? What rights did settlers want ? What special permission did they desire that 
had been forbidden them ? How did the trustees meet these complaints ? 
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8w What plan of goyerDment was prepared for both colonies? 

9. How did this operate ? 

10. How many settlements called colonies can you name within their limit! t 

11. Give their respective histories. 

12. How far were they conuected with any intercolonial wars before 1760? 

13. What was the government of these colonies? 

14. When was this changed, and why? 

16w Under what grant, and for what purpose was Georgia settled ? 

16. Who was the founder of the colony, and what is said of his previous life ? 

17. Give a sketch of Oglethorpe's energetic operations in its behalt 

18. How far was the colony a snccess at first ? 

19. What was the canse of this ? 

SO. Under what government was it conducted ? 

81. How was he treated by the colonists and by the English government ? 

28. How long did the trustees* government continue, and why was it abandoned? 



SECTION V. 

FRENCH EXPLORATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS IN THE WEST AND - 

SOUTHWEST. 

1. Samuel Champlain, the French explorer and governor 
of New France, entered the northern part of what is now 
New York in 1609, to assist the Algonquin and Huron tribes 
against the Iroquois, or Five Nations. By his help the Iro- 
quois were defeated, and he gained for the French the in- 
veterate hostility of that great confederacy. The French 
missionaries, who not long after settled among tribes near 
the Iroquois, were seized by the latter, put to torture and 
murdered, and the missions were broken up. 

2. Prevented in this way from exploring the country to 
the south, the French penetrated along the north shore of 
Lake Ontario in 1626. The explorers were chiefly Jesuit 
and other Catholic missionaries, whose object was to plant 
Christian missions among the natives. In the year 1634 we 
find these remarkable men as far west as Lake Huron, with 
several missions established on Georgian Bay. In 1664 they 
explored a considerable distance on the shores of Lake Su- 
perior, where they first learned of the great copper region 
near the lake; and in 1668 the mission of St. Mary was es- 
tablished, the oldest European settlement in Michigan. In 

• 

1. Who was Champlain, and of what territory was he the first explorer? What 
was his chief object a«d the result of his expedition ? In what way were the French 
made to feel this ? 
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1672 the tniasionaries visited Milwaukee, Chicago, and St. 
Joseph's, and planted missions among the tribes on Lake 
Michigan. From these Indians they beard vague accounts 
of a great western river. 

3. Next spring, the missionary Marquette {mar'-ket), in 
company with Joliet (eho-l^a), a trader from Quebec, and 
five other Frenchmen, floated iu canoes down the Wisconsin 
River, and discovered the Mississippi, or " Great River," in 
the month of June, 1673, They then sailed down its wa- 
ters as far as the mouth of the Arkansas. In the eariy part 
of the next year they ascended the Mississippi, and, having 
discovered the mouth of the Illinois, went up this river as 
far as it was navigable, and then crossed by land to Chica- 
go, whence they paddled their canoes to the mission at 
Green Bay. 

4. La Salle, a famous French adventurer, and celebrated as 

the explorer of the Lower 
Mississippi, was a man of 
extraordinary energy. As 
early as 1670 he had been 
engaged in trying to find 
in Canada an overland 
western passage to China. 
As a reward for the sagac- 
ity and energy he display- 
ed in exploring Lakes On- 
tario and Erie, the French 
king had granted to him 
Fort Frontenac, at the out- 
let of Lake Ontario, to- 
gether with a large tract 
""■"* of the adjacent country. 

His imagination was so inflamed by the accounts he had re- 
ceived of the newly-discovered " great river," that he went to 

i. In what dtrecUon did Ibe French Iben tnrn tielr attsntlonf Who were these 
eiplorersf Where do we find them In ie34F Where1nl««4f Where were tbey In 
B few years afler f What did thej learn while there ? 

1. When did they muke an allempl to pee this river" Whn were the eiploreriT 
What waBtlwlrBUcceMf To what point did ttej^o on Its w»lersr DeBcribe their 
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France in 1677 and obtained a commission from the French 
king to continue the exploration. 

5. Returning to Canada and Fort Frontenac in 1678, he 
built, near the present site of Buffalo, on Lake Erie, a bark, 
the Griffin, of sixty tons, and in the following year sailed 
through the great lakes as far as Green Bay. From this 
place he sent back his vessel, laden with furs, for supplies ; 
while he, with some companions, sailed up Lake Michigan 
in birch-bark canoes to the mouth of the St. Joseph's, and 
there built a fort. 

6. On a branch of the Illinois they built another fort, 
called by La Salle Cr^ve-cceur {krdve-kur) — " Heart-break," 
on account of his disappointment at the non-arrival of the 
Griffin with supplies. To obtain these. La Salle, with fear- 
less energy, took with him three companions, and struck 
through the wilderness to Fort Frontenac in the spring of 
1680. While he was gone. Father Hennepin, by his orders, 
explored the Upper Mississippi as far as the Falls of St. An- 
thony. In 1680 La Salle returned to Lake Michigan. 

7. In 1682 he descended the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and named the country on the banks of the great 
river Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV., king of France. 
Ascending the Mississippi, he returned to France in 1683 to 
enlist his countrymen in his plans for the settlement of the 
new territory. He was successful in this, and toward the end 
of the year 1684 La Salle left France with four ships and 
280 persons, well supplied with all the necessaries to plant 
a colony at the mouth of the Mississippi. But the entrance 
of the " great river" was hard to find : La Salle missed it, 
went westward, and early in 1685 landed his colony at Mat- 
agorda Bay, as is supposed, in Texas, where he built Fort 
St. Louis. 

4. Who was La Salle ? What was he doing in 1670 ? How and for what was he 
rewarded ? Why was he not contented to remain on his grant? 
6. What were La Salle's movements in 1678 f What important steps did he take f 

6. What incident shows the disappointment he endnred ? How did he try to meet 
these difficnities ? What explorations were made daring his absence ? When did 
La Salle return ? 

7. What took place in 1682? With what name is La Salle forever associated? 
Where and for what object did he go in 1683 ? How far was he successful in this ? 
What is said of the sailing of the expedition ? Where did the vessels laud ? Wh;' 
was this? 

F 
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8. In little more than two years the colony was reduced 
by disease and suffering from 250 to 36 persons. La Salle, 
despairing of help from France, started with 16 men to go 

orth to Canada by land in 1687. His wonderful skill, en- 
ergy, and courage might have carried him through, but on 
his journey he was murdered by two of his companions. 
Five of them, who kept together, after six months' wander- 
ing, reached a small French post on the Mississippi near the 
mouth of the Arkansas. The twenty men left at the fort in 
Texas were never again heard of 

9. In 1699, twelve years after La Salle's death, D'lber^ 
ville, a native of Quebec, came from France with an expedi- 
tion, and built huts on Ship Island. Taking with him fifty 
men, he sailed up the Mississippi as far as Red River, and 
returned by way of Lakes Maurepas {md-re-pah) and Pont- 
chartrain, so named by him in honor of two ministers of the 
French king. Soon after he left a colony on the Bay of Bi- 
loxi, at the mouth of the Pascagoula, Mississippi, and sailed 
for France, May, 1699. 

10. Toward the end of the year he returned to the Missis- 
sippi, and early in 1700 went up as far as the present site 
of Natchez, where he marked out a settlement named Rosa- 
lie {roz^a-lee). In 1702 he came a third time from France, 
and removed the colony from Biloxi to Mobile, which be- 
came the capital of Louisiana ; but it did not flourish. Dur- 
ing ten years its population never increased beyond 200 
persons, and it was only kept alive by supplies from France 
and the island of St. Domingo. 

11. While these attempts were in progress in Louisiana, 
the French were active in the West. Detroit was founded 
in 1701, and aboift the same time the villages of Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia grew up round the missionary stations on the 
east bank of the Mississippi, above the mouth of the Ohio. 

8. What was the fate of the colony? What resolution did La Salle form and pnt 
J a execution? What prevented him from falfilling it? What portion of his comr 
panions escaped ? What became of those left at Fort St. Louia ? 

9. When and by whom was the next attempt made to settle Louisiana? Where 
did he first land ? What were his next movements ? Where, before his return to 
Prance, did he plant a colony ? 

10. "When did he return to Louisiana ? Where and when did he then go ? What 
is said of D*n)crville's third voyage ? What was the success of th«5 colony at Mobile ? 
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Yet the French population in America did not increase rap- 
idly. In 1690 Canada had not more than 1200 inhabitants; 
Acadia had scarce 1000. In the whole of Louisiana, in the 
year 1 702, there were not more than 30 families. 

12. The designs of the French were, however, of the grand* 
est sort. They looked to the formation of a mighty empire 
in the valley of the Mississippi, stretching from the great 
lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. This hope was not destined to 
be realized. In Louisiana, notwithstanding a lavish expen- 
diture of money in colonizing it, the repeated efforts of the 
government and of individuals met with little but misfor- 
tune, from the unhealthiness of the climate, and nearly con- 
stant wars with the Natchez and Chickasaw Indians. Al- 
though in 1722 the colony was firmly planted, its population 
in 1740 did not exceed 5000 whites and half that number of 
blacks. 

13. It is impossible not to admire the remarkable enter- 
prise and activity of the French. While the English settle- 
ments were confined to a strip of territory east of the moun- 
tains, the French had pushed thousands, of miles into the in- 
terior. They had explored the great lakes ; they had exam» 
ined the Fox, the Wisconsin, the Illinois, the Maumee, and 
Wabash Rivers — the Ohio they had comparatively neglect- 
ed — and they were familiar with the shores of the Missis- 
sippi from the Falls of St. Anthony to its mouth. 

14. Before the year 1750 they had more than sixty mili- 
tary stations, at intervals from Lake Ontario, by way of 
Green Bay and the Illinois, the Wabash, and Maumee Riv- 
ers, down the Mississippi to New Orleans. At the principal 
posts were regular garrisons, relieved once in six years. AH 
this had been done in the face of most bitter Indian wars 
waged against them by their old enemies the Iroquois, and 
also by the Chickasaws and the Natchez on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi In addition, they, in the year 1748, traversed the 

11. What settlements were meanwhile made in the West? What is said of the 
French popalation in Canada? In Acadia? In Loaisiana? 

12. What great designs had the French formed? What is said of the saccess of 
their efforts ? How is this shown hy a comparison of dates ? 

13. Where were the English during these active movements of the French ? What 
explorations had the French made ? 
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country south of Lake Erie east to the mountains, and took 
formal possession of it by burying, at important points, lead- 
en plates with the arms of France engraved thereon. 

15. It was on such vigorous efforts at occupation that the 
French based their claim to the valley of the Mississippi and 
the country watered by its tributaries. According to the 
usual custom prevailing among rival European nations on 
this continent, the French could scarce have held the new 
territory by a much stronger title. That claim was soon 
put to a test at the cannon's mouth in the French and Indian 
War. 



SECTION VI. 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

Events immediately Preceding the War. 

1. The three intercolonial wars left intense hatred be- 
tween the French and English in America. A fresh source 
of quarrel soon arose out of rival claims to territory. In 
the year 1 749, only a year after the close of King George's 
War, a grant of six hundred thousand acres of land west of 
the AUeghanies, on and near the Ohio River, was made to 
some Londoners and Virginians, under the name of the Ohio 
Company. 

2. As the French considered this to be a part of their ter- 
tory, they treated the Company's surveyors as intruders, 
made them prisoners, and broke up the trading-posts. They 
acted with still greater vigor in 1753. In that year twelve 
hundred men were sent fi-om Montreal, who built a fort at 
Presque Isle (pres-keel), on the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
now the present town of Erie. The same year they ad- 
vanced south from this, and built two forts— one. Fort le 
Boeuf (buf), at the present town of Waterford, and Fort 

14. Describe their line of posts. How many did they have ? What is said of their 
garrisons ? In what other way had they claimed possession of a large tract of coun- 
try 1 What is said of the opposition they had met with ? 

16. On what, then, was the French claim to the Mississippi Valley based ? What is 
said of the justice of this claim ? How was this claim tested ? 

1. What was the feeling between the French and English colonies? What new 
qoArrel arose ? Describe the grant made in 1749. 
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Venango, on French Creek, which flowB into the Alleghany 
Kiver. 

3. Dinwiddle, lieutenant governor of Virginia, alarmed at 
the movements of the French, sent a mesBenger to the French 
commander of these posts, asking their removal. The per- 
son he chose to carry this message was Geoi^e Washington, 
a native of Virginia, then a yonng man of two-and-twenty. 
On the 30th of October, 1 753, the very day on which he re- 
ceived his credentials, he left Williamsburg, and, pushing 
through the wilderness, arrived at Fort Venango Dec. 4, At 
Le Bceuf he at last found St. Pierre (pe-ure), the commandant, 
who received hia letter, and treated him with marked kind- 
ness. In the course of Washington's stay the French officers 
talked with great frankness, said that they were there by 



lowdtd the French clnlm a Interfere with thoee of the Eneliahf In wl 
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order of the king, and should remain there so long as he 
commanded them to do so. 

4. St. Pierre's written reply to Dinwiddie was given to 
Washington, who at once commenced his long and fearful 
journey of four hundred miles to Williamsburg. Snow had 
fallen; the rivers had risen, and were filled with ice; the 
horses broke down at the very commencement, and the jour- 
ney had to be made on foot. Tlie Indians were far from 
friendly, and once Washington was shot at from a distance 
of not more than fifteen paces. Through all these dangers 
he made his way home unharmed, January, 1764, and deliv- 
ered St. Pierre's letter, which contained a polite but firm re- 
fusal to give up the posts. 

Events op 1764. 

5. Commencement of Hostilities. — Early in 1754, the Ohio 
Company sent out a small paity to erect a fort at the j^^- 
tion of the Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers, and Dinwid- 
die dispatched a captain's command to protect them. In 
addition to tliis, in March, a regiment of six hundred men 
was raised in Virginia, of which Frye was colonel, and Wash- 
ington second in command. They quickly commenced their 
march to the new fort, intending to occupy it. While on 
their way, they learned that the French had surpiised and 
driven off the Company's men, and had then completed the 
works, naming them Fort du Quesne (doo-kajie), 

6. Washington was sent on in advance to reconnoitre, and 
fell in with a small body of French under Jumonville {zhoo- 
monff'Veel), at Great Meadows, about forty-five miles from 
Fort du Quesne. Washington surprised this party on the 
night of May 28, and in the attack Jumonville was slain, 
and nine of his men. This was the first blood shed in the 
war. Frye died about this time, and Washington assumed 

3. What was done by the Ensjlish ? Who was chosen to carry this message ? De- 
scribe Washington's jonraey to the French post. How was he received, and what 
was said by the French officers ? 

4. How long was Washington's journey back ? Describe its difficulties. What an- 
swer did St Pierre send to Governor Dinwiddie f 

5. What measures did the Ohio Company take to protect their claims ? What help 
did they at first get from Dinwiddie ? What additional troops were raised ? What 
news met them while on their way ? 
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the command. The rest of the troops soon joined him at 
Great Meadows, where he built a stockade, which he called 
Fort Necessity. , 




OHIBF 80KMS OF OPBBATIONS. rB£MQa»V^^ UtDIAH WAS. 

1. Here he was attacked in July by De Villiers {vil^erz) 
with 1500 French and Indians. At the end of ten hours' 
hard fighting, Washington* surrendered the fort on condition 
that his troops should be allowed the honors of war. This 
expedition under "Washington was the commencement of 
the great struggle between the French and English for the 
possession of the North American continent. All the pre- 
vious intercolonial wars sprang from disputes in Europe, 
which involved the French, English, and Spanish colonies. 



6. What happened to Washington ? What did h^ dc?? What was his snccess? 
How did Le get the command f Where did he encamp and buiid a fort f 
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This began in America itself about territory. There was, as 
/ yet, no formal declaration of war between the two nations, 

nor was any made till nearly two years later. 
■ j 8. The English government was anxious that their colo- 

^ nies should take the most active part in the contest, and 

' urged them to unite on some plan of defense. While Wash- 

ington was fighting in the wilds of Virginia, a convention 
of delegates from seven of the colonies assembled at Albany 
to see what could be done. The first object they had in 
view was to secure the friendship of the powerful Iroquois 
on the northern borders. This they succeeded in doing. 

9. They then debated and adopted a plan of union for 
mutual defense, subject to the approval of the colonies and 
the English government. The author of the plan was Ben- 
jamin Franklin, a delegate from Pennsylvania. It never 
went in force, because it pleased neither the king nor the 
colonies. The king thought it gave the people too much 
power, the colonies thought it gave the king too much. 

> The probability is, therefore, that Franklin's plan was near- 

ly correct. 

Events of 1765. 

10. The plan of union not having been adopted, the En- 
glish government determined to carry on the war with such 
help as the colonies might feel inclined to furnish. In Feb- 
ruary, 1765, General Braddock was sent out from England 
to the Chesapeake, as commander-in-chief, with two regi- 
ments of British troops. At Alexandria, Braddock met a 
convention of colonial governors, and, with their advice, de- 
cided on the campaign for the year. Braddock, in person, 
was to march against Fort du Quesne ; Governor Shirley, of 
Massachusetts, to lead an expedition against Fort Niagara ; 
and William Johnson, an influential man with, the Iroquois, 

7. What attack was made, and when ? Which party was successful ? What may 
this be called f How does this differ from the other intercolonial wars ? Was there 
any formal declaration of war ? 

8. How did the English government show their interest in this ? While Washing- 
ton was fighting, what was done elsewhere ? What was the first object ? How did 
they succeed in this ? 

9. What was the next proceeding? Who was the author of this? Why did this 
never go in force f 
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was to attempt, with their assistance, the capture of Crown 
Point, 

11. Besides these three expeditions planned by Braddock, 
still another, against the French settlements at the head of 
the Bay of Fundy, had been previously arranged in Massa- 
chusetts. They were defended by two French forts, and 
were considered by the English to be within the limits of 
Kova Scotia. In the month of May, Colonel John Winslow, 
at the head of three thousand New England men, left Boston 
to attack these posts. On his arrival at the Bay of Fundy, 
Colonel Monckton, with three hundred British i-egulars, join- 
ed him, and assumed the command. The forts were soon 
taken with little bloodshed, and the whole territory was now 
completely in the hands of the English. 




ACADIA, OAP£ BBETOM ISLAND, AND NOVA BOOTIA. 

12. The French settlers or Acadian s, twelve thousand or 
more in number, were a simple-hearted people, devoted to 
their farms apd their country pleasures, and attached to the 
French rule by language and religion. They would have 



10. What was the determination of the English government ? Who was sent out 
with troops ? Whom did he meet ? What was decided on ? What was the plan of 
the campaign ? 

11. What other expedition had been previously arranged ? and 1^ what colony ? 
Why was this undertaken ? What was the size of the expedition ? What was its 
success? 
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been glad to have seen the French authority established 
throughout the old limits of Acadia, but they were far from 
being troublesome to the English. 

13. Under false pretenses, the Acadians were induced to 
assemble in large numbers at different points ; and, without 
warning, with scarce an opportunity of bidding farewell to 
their homes, seven thousand of them were thrust on board 
of English vessels, and were scattered throughout the En- 
glish colonies. Wives were separated from husbands, chil- 
dren from parents ; and, in misery and wretched exile, this 
once happy people lingered out a weary life. To add to 
this dreadful cruelty, the country was laid waste, the farm- 
houses were burned ; the growing crops were destroyed, in 
order to starve any who might still be lurking in the woods, 
and this beautiful and fertile tract was for a time reduced to 
desolation. / 

14. Braddock's Expedition against Fort du Quesne. — Brad- 
dock's force at Alexandria had been increased by the arrival 
of Virginia troops, and, in the month of May, numbered 2500 
men. In "the beginning of June he left Fort Cumberland, 
on the extreme frontiers of Virginia, and, with his whole 
army, proceeded against Fort du Quesne. Impatient at the 
slowness of the march, lie ordered General Dunbar to follow 
him with the baggage, and pushed on with 1200 light troops. 
This was done at the advice of Washington, who was one of 
his aids-de-camp. 

15. Washington had already earnestly warned him of the 
Indian mode of fighting ; and Benjamin Franklin, who vis- 
ited the general at Frederickton, did the same. But Brad- 
dock was a vain man, and held the provincial troops and 
the Indians in contempt. His self-confidence proved his 
ruin. When he was less than seven miles from Fort du 
Quesne, he was suddenly attacked on the 9th of July by 



12. What was the character of the Acadians? Why did they prefer French rule? 
How far did this feeling make them troublesome to the English ? 

13. What method did the colonists take to drive them from their country? How 
far was it successful ? What cruel measures were taken to prevent their return ? 

14. How had Braddock's forces been increased? What was the object of the 
expedition? From what point did he finally set out? How did he hasten his 
milrch? 
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about 800 Indians and a few Fi-enchmen, commanded by an 
officer no higher than the rank of captain. 

16. The enemy were posted chiefly behind trees. The 
English were in open ground, without shelter, exposed to a 
deadly fire. It was in vain that the English ofiicers again 
and again led their men against their nnseen foe. They 
themselves were shot down. Braddoek, after showing the 
greatest bravery, was at last mortally wounded and carried 
from the field, and the troops fell into confusion. Washing- 
ton did every thing in his power to restore order. He was 
repeatedly shot at, and was the only mounted officer that 
escaped without a wound. At last he was able to rally the 
Vii^inia troops, and in thia way cover the retreat of the 
regulars. 

15. Wlint waralnt^ did he recelTet How did Bradduck tre&t tbeee? Whal vas 
(he conaeqnence of thie Imprndencef 

It. Give on HFcnnDtorthefirFt port ofthebstlle. WhatwasthefktenrBraddnckt 
How did Wnthlngton conduct himMlfln this terriblB defeat! Whnt did he anccecd 
iodiriiigf WhaClggald oTDaabar? 
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1 7. The day had been most disastrous to Braddock. Out 
of the 1 200 engaged, nearly 800 were killed or wounded, 
and of these, 62 were officers. Dunbar, who was coming on 
slowly with the baggage and the rest of the army, on learn- 

^ ing the disaster, destroyed his wagons and made a hasty re- 

treat, or rather flight, with the wreck of his army, first to 
Fort Cumberland, and then to Philadelphia. ^ 

18. Expedition against Niagara. — Governor Shirley, in 
command of the expedition against Niagara, had only reach- 

• ed Oswego by the month of August. The news of Brad- 
dock's defeat, together with sickness among his men, and 
the desertion of his Indian allies, so discouraged him that, 
! after building two forts at Oswego, and leaving 700 men to 

garrison them, he returned to Albany. By the death of 
Braddock, Shirley became commander-in-chief of all the 
forces in America. ^^ 

1 9. Expedition against Crown Point. — In July, 1 766, Gen- 
eral Lyman was in command of six thousand provincial 

i troops assembled on the Hudson, at the head of boat navi- 

gation, fifty miles north of Albany. While waiting the ar- 
rival of Johnson, he threw up a strong fortification, named 
at first Fort Lyman, afterward called Fort Edward. In Au- 
, gnst, General Johnson joined him with the stores and artil- 

lery, and then advanced to Lake George, fifteen miles distant. 
I* 20. On his arrival, he learned that two thousand French 

1 and Indians from Montreal, under Baron Dieskau (de-es-ko)^ 

i governor of Canada, were on their way to attack him. He 

i at once sent out Colonel Williams with a thousand Massa- 

l chusetts men, and Hendrick, a Mohawk chief, with his In- 

dians, to intercept him. About three miles from Johnson's 
camp, Williams and Hendrick fell into an ambuscade, and 
^ were both slain. Their troops retreated to the camp, pur- 

sued by the French. 

17. What is said of Braddock's loss? What assistance did Dunbar render? To 
"What points did he retreat ? 

18. What is said of Shirley's expedition ? What events conspired to alter his plans f 
Who succeeded Braddock as commander-in-chief? 

19. What was the position of Lyman in Jnly ? How did he employ his time ? Who 
Joined him ? To what post did they advance ? 

20. What news awaited him ? What measures did he take to prevent this attack ? 
What was the fate of these men ? How did the troops save themselves ? 
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21. Dieskau promptly led his troops to the assault, but 
was driven back by the deadly fire of the colonists from be- 
hind the breastworks. The Indians fled, and lefb the French 
alone, who fought bravely. Dieskau was severely wounded 
and made prisoner, and the French fell back to Crown Point 
after losing their baggage and a thousand men. General 
Lyman, as Johnson was wounded early in the action, really 
fought and won the battle. The latter did not follow the 
enemy, but contented himself with building Fort William 
Henry near his encampment. Late in the fall, he left garri-- 
sons in this and also in Fort Edward, and then went to Al- 
bany, where he dispersed his army. For the defeat of Dies- 
kau he was rewarded with the honors of knighthood and 
£5000 ; General Lyman received nothing. 

Events of 1756. 

22. In December, 1755, Shirley met with the colonial gov- 
ernors at New York, and decided that there should be three 
expeditions in 1756 — one against Niagara, the others against 
Fort du Quesne and Crown Point. In June, General Aber- 
crombie arrived from England with troops, and relieved 
General Shirley from his command. Lord Loudoun, the 
commander-in-chief, did not reach America until July, and 
nothing was done until his arrival. 

23. Loudoun, who was a pompous and slow man, went to 
Albany and took charge of 7000 men preparing to move 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point. While he was idle 
at Albany, the Marquis of Montcalm, successor of Dieskau, 
at the head of 5000 Canadian regulars and Indians, crossed 
Lake Ontario, and attacked the forts at Oswego. One of 
these was at once abandoned by the garrison, and the other, 
after a short bombardment and the death of the commander. 
Colonel Mercer, was surrendered August 14th. 

24. Montcalm obtained by this over 1000 prisoners, 135 

21. Was the fort attacked ? How was it defended ? How did the Indians behave f 
What was the resalt to the French ? Who really commanded in this battle ? Who 
reaped all the hpnors? 

22. What plans were decided on for this year? Who relieved Shirley f By whose 
conduct were operations delayed ? 

23. What did Loudoun first do? How did the French employ the time wasted by 
Loudoun ? Where is Oswego ? What was their success ? 
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cannon, an immense quantity of military stores, and a fleet 
of boats and larger vessels that Shirley had made ready the 
year before for his Niagara expedition. Montcalm destroy- 
ed the forts, and thus for a time secured the favor of the 
native tribes, who had looked with great jealousy upon tb« 
erection of these posts by the English. 

25. Loudoun sent out some troops, under Colonel Webb, 
to Oswego, but they were dispatched so late that they were 
met on their way by the disastrous news, and returned in 
haste to Albany. Nothing came of Loudoun's expedition 
against Crown Point. The main body of the troops did not 
leave Albany. The expeditions planned against Fort du 
Quesne and Niagara were also failures. 

26. The Ohio Indians fell on the outlying settlements in 
Pennsylvania and committed great devastations. Expedi- 
tions were sent against them. At Kittaning the natives re- 
ceived a severe defeat, and were compelled to retire farther 
west ; but scalping-parties continued to penetrate within 30 
miles of Philadelphia. 

Events of 1757. 

27. In January, 1757, it was arranged at Boston that there 
should be but one expedition this year, and that this should 
{proceed against Louisburg. The frontier posts were to be 
defended, especially Fort William Henry and Fort Edward. 
Washington, with provincial troops, was employed to watch 
the outposts of Virginia, a very laborious and a very diffi- 
cult duty so long as the French held Fort du Quesne. 

28. Expedition against Louisburg. — Lord Loudoun sailed 
from New York with 6000 regulars against Louisburg. At 
Halifax he was joined by a fleet of 11 men-of-war and 6000 
troops. While Loudoun, with his usual slowness, hesitated, 

24. What did Montcalm gain by this victory ? How did he secure the favor of the 
Indians ? Why did the destruction of the forts do this ? 

25. What did Loudoun undertake to do ? Why was this a failure ? How far was 
he BuccesBftil against Crown Point ? What is said of the other expeditions of the 
year? 

26. What trouble was made by Indians ? What did the settlers oblige them to do f 
Did this quiet them? 

27. What was the arrangement for 1T57 ? What posts were to be defended ? How 
was Washington to be employed ? 
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a large French fleet entered the harbor of Louisburg and 
made an attack hopeless. Nothing was left for the English 
but to sail back to New York. 

29. Capture of Port William Henry. — Montcalm, as we have 
seen, was a very different man from Lord Loudoun — prompt, 
active, and vigorous. Suddenly he moved up Lake George 
from Ticonderoga, and laid siege to Fort William Henry, 
garrisoned by 2000 troops under Colonel Monroe. General 
Webb was at Fort Edward, fifteen miles south, with 4000 
men, but made no effort to assist him. The siege lasted six 
days, and Monroe then capitulated with the honors of war. 
The Indians, greedy for plunder, in spite of the strenuous ef- 
forts of the French officers, attacked Monroe's baggage and 
killed some of the prisoners. Montcalm, satisfied with his 
success, did not proceed farther, but destroyed Fort William 
Henry and returned to Crown Point. 

30. The close of the year found the French in possession 
of all the territory they had before the war except the set- 
tlements on the Bay of Fundy. The English had suffered | 
greatly. They had lost the Oswego forts and an immense 
quantity of supplies. Fort William Henry had also been 
destroyed. Around the borders, the Indian allies of the 

French, all the way from Massachusetts to Virginia, pene- 
trated by scalping-parties into the interior, and kept the set- 
tlers in constant alarm. 

Events of 1758. ^ 

31. The mismanagement of American affairs created in 
England a strong feeling against the government. This 
compelled the king, George H., to form a new administra- | 
tion, and William Pitt, afterward Lord Chatham, was made 

prime minister. The entire management of the war was d 

placed in his hands, and he immediately went to work with 

28. What movement was made by Lord Londonn ? How were his forces increased ? 
How were his plans frustrated ? What were the English forced to do ? 

29. How did Montcalm differ from Londonn? What energetic movement did he 
make ? How was this fort garrisoned ? What is said of Webb ? What was Mont- 
calm's success ? What was the condnct of the Indians ? Did Montcalm undertake 
any thing farther? ' 

80. What was the condition of the French at the close of the year ? What had been 
the losses of the English ? How had the settles been annoyed ? 
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great spirit. He persuaded the colonies to raise 28,000 men, 
and to these he added 22,000 regulars from England, mak- 
ing in all 50,000 troops. Lord Loudoun was recalled, and 
General Abercrombie was appointed commander-in-chief. 
The plan of the campaign was to attack Louisburg, Ticon- 
deroga, and Fort du Quesne. |^ 

32. Expedition against Louisburg. — An army of 12,000 
men, under General Amherst, with a fleet of 37 ships, under 
Admiral Boscawen, appeared before Louisburg on the 8tfi of 
June. The fortress, somewhat dilapidated, was vigorously 
defended by less than 3600 men, and by 11 ships of war that 
lay in the harbor. After a severe bombardment, in which 
the works were reduced to ruin, the French surrendered 
on July 27. With Louisburg, Cape Breton Island and St. 
John's, now Prince Edward's Island, fell into the hands of 
the English. The hero of the siege was the brave young 
General Wolfe, who was killed next year at Quebec. Rich- 
ard Montgomery, also killed there fighting for the patriot 
cause in 1775, served as an officer in Wolfe's brigade. ^ 

33. Expedition against Port Ticonderoga. — Early in July, 
Abercrombie, the commander-in-chief, with 15,000 men, ad- 
vanced to the lower end of Lake George. When near Fort 
Ticonderoga, the advanced guard, under young Lord Howe, 
fell in with a French scouting-party. An engagement fol- 
lowed, and Howe was slain, July 7. He was greatly beloved 
by the New England troops, and his death proved a serious 
loss to the army. Abercrombie, without waiting for his ar- 
tillery to come up, ordered an assault on the following day, 
July 8, and was repulsed with the loss of 2000 in killed and 
wounded. He then fell back hastily and in disorder to the 
head of the lake, and there built Fort George, near the ruins 
of Fort William Henry. 

81. What was the effect of these disasters in England ? What change was made 
in the government ? What power was given Pitt ? How did he increase the army ? 
Who was placed in command ? What was the plan ? 

32. What movement was now made ? Describe the condition of the fortress. 
What was the success of the English ? What did the English gain with Looishnrg 7 
What officers distinguished themselves in this siege ? 

83. What advance was made by Abercrombie ? What took place on the march ? 
What followed? How was this loss regarded? What hasty movement did Aber- 
crombie execute ? What was the effect of this haste ? Where did they retreat i 
What fort was built ? 



u 
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34. While encamped here, he sent Colonel Bradstreet, 
with 3000 men, against Fort Frontenac, on Lake Ontario. 
The place was easily taken, nine vessels were captured, and 
the fort, -vyith a large store of provisions, was destroyed. 
We shall presently see that this affair of Fort Frontenac 
proved to fr fi^ no small importance. Abercrombie was re- 
liev^^^iOjuu^ command on account of his want of success at 
Ticonden)ga, and Amherst, who had captured Louisburg, 
was made commander-in-chief 

35. Expedition against Port du Qaesne. — The expedition 
against Fort du Quesne, composed of VOOO men, 6000 of 
whom were from Penn^j^^/iia and Virginia, was led by 
General Forbes. Washington, who commanded the Vir- 
ginia troops, advised him to tkke the old Braddock road, 
but he chose to^iild a new ondnat great expense of labor, 
and, jMh|rti was ihore precious, of time. So badly did he man- 
age,«^ though he started in the early part of September, 
the l^^puing of November found ^m, with his whole army, 
little rirfore than ^b thirds on his way, and fifty miles from 
Fort du Quesne. 

36. He had, besides, lost 300 men of an advance corps, sur- 
prised by the French. The army was weakened by deser- 
tion and dispirited by sickness, and winter was approacliing. 
A council of war was held, and it advised that the enterprise 
should be given up. Fortunately, the British general heard, 
through some deserters, that the^pirits of the French at the 
fort were greatly depressed by the capture of Fort Fronte- 
nac and the destruction of the stores intended for their use. 
In consequence of this loss they had been deserted by the 
greater part of their Indian allies. * 

37. Forbes, encouraged by this information, pushed on 
more rapidly. The French abandoned the works on his ap- 
proach, and the advanced guard, under Washington, took 

34. What was undertaken while they lay here? What was their success? Did 
this prove of much consequence ? Why was Abercrombie relieved ? Who was made 
commander-in-chief? 

85. How many men were engaged In this expedition ? Who led a large part of 
them ? What was Washington's advice ? What did he prefer to do ? How did this 
delay him ? 

S6. What discouragement was he laboring under ? What was advised ? What 
news reached them at this crisis? 
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possession November 25, The name was changed to Fort 
Pitt, in honor of the prime minister. The capture of Fort 
du Quesiie, although ho long delayed, was of great impor- 
tance, because it at once broke the spirit of the Indians in 
that quarter, who had hitherto been on the side of the 
French. The frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania were 
thenceforth relieved from Indian iucursions during the war. 



Events op 1759. 
38. The English minister, Ktt, put forth fresh efforts in 
the year 1759. Three expeditions were again planned — one 
against Quebec, under General Wolfe; another, under Am- 
herst, against Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; a third, 
under General Prideaux (/wirf-o), by way of Oswego, against 
Fort Niagara. Amherst and Prideaux, after capturing the 

•vaatbe fort luiaied t Wlii hub ibe Fsctuce ufilils fuctuf erest ImDonaucer 
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forts assigned to them, were to join Wolfe on the St. Law- 
rence, opposite Quebec. 

39. Expedition against Niagara. — General Prideaux was 
killed soon after the siege of Fort Niagara began, and Sir 
William Johnson succeeded to the command. On July 23 
the French surrendered the fort ; but Johnson, encumber- 
ed by prisoners, was unable, from want of provisions and of 
boats, to move down the St. Lawrence to the help of Wolfe, 
as was originally arranged. 

40. Expedition against Ticonderoga. — ^When General Am- 
herst and his army reached Ticonderoga, they found that 
this fort, and also Crown Point, had been abandoned by the 
French. As was the case with Johnson's army, Amherst's 
troops could not co-operate with Wolfe, because vessels had 
not been provided to carry them down Lake Champlain. 

41. Expedition against Quebec. — On the 26th of June, Gen- 
eral Wolfe arrived in the St. Lawrence, opposite the isle of 
Orleans. He had with him 8000 troops and a fleet of 22 
ships of the line, besides frigates and smaller vessels. This 
immense fleet had entire command of the river ; and Wolfe 
found it easy to erect batteries on Point Levi, opposite Que- 
bec. The city was composed of two parts, the upper and 
the lower town. Wolfe's guns easily destroyed the houses 
along the river, but could do no harm to the citadel in the 
upper town. For miles above the city the rocks rose pre- 
cipitously from the river bank, and every landing-place at 
their foot seemed to be guarded by cannon or floating bat- 
teries. 

42. The lower side of the city was protected by the Rivei*8 
St. Charles and Montmorenci, and between these the French 
had an intrenched camp. In the month of July, Wolfe cross- 
ed the St. Lawrence with a portion of his army and attacked 

88. What were Pitt's plans for this year? Name the expeditions and the officers 
in charge of them. What further orders did Amherst and Prideaux receive ? 

S9. What was the fate of Prideaux ? Who took his command ? What success at* 
tended this ? Was he ahle to join Wolfe ? 

40. What discovery did Amherst make on reaching Ticonderoga ? Why was he 
nnahle to go to the assistance of Wolfe? 

41. When did Wolfe arrive in the St. Lawrence ? What forces had he f How did 
this fleet greatly assist him ? How was the city divided 1 What effect did his guns 
have ? How was the upper town guarded ? 
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these intrenchmentB, but was repulsed with the loss of 500 
men. To crown his disappointment, no help came from the 
Niagara expedition nor from Amherst, and he himself, sick 
with a slow fever, was left, with his diminished army, to 
gain Quebec as he could. 

43, The Plains or Heights of Abraham lay west of the 
city, and there was a narrow path up their face scarce wide 
enough for two men abreast, leading from a small cove on 
the river. By this path, Wolfe, under the advice of his offi- 
cers, determined to ascend with his army to the plMns. He 
first sailed up the river several miles above the landing-place, 
now known as Wolfe's Cove, Sept, 12. That night, flat-bot- 
tomed boats, containing the soldiers, dropped down the riv- 
er and landed them at the cove. Slowly they climbed to 
the top, and early in the morning they were there drawn up 
ready for battle. Montcalm saw that he was now compelled 
to fight, and at once moved against them. The battle was 
hotly contested, and was decided in favor of the British, but 
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44. Five hundred French were killed and 1000 made pris- 
oners. The loss of the English was 600 in killed and wound- 
ed. Wolfe died on the field of battle just as the French had 
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begun to retreat, Montcalm died nest morning in Quebec. 
Five days after, on September 1 8, the city and garrison sur- 
rendered to General Townsend, the successor of Wolfe. 

Events of 1760. — Close of the War. 
45. In April, 1760, De Levi left Montreal with 10,000 men 
to attack Quebec before the arrival of re-enforcements from 
England. Murray, who was in command at Quebec, marched 
out with scarce 3000 men to give him hattla A severe en- 
gagement followed, April 26, in which MuiTay lost 1000 
meii, and fled back to the city, leaving all his artilleiy. 
Quebec was at once besieged by the French, but, fortunate- 
ly, the English fleet arrived May 9, and De Levi retreated 
in a few days to Montreal. k / . i^^ 

44. What wen tbe loeesa on both eldest Wbeu did ^^olfe and Honlcalm dltl 
When and to whom did the citf EDiTSiider f ' - 

». What occnired In April of thli year t Howw»sliB.re™iTeiJr Whowasbeatan 
in this enKBEementl What did theFranch proceed [a do! What proved rnrlnauH 
for ttieEngliiti; 
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46. The English made extraordinary efforts during the 
summer, and in September three powerful armies were 
united under General Amherst in front of Montreal. The 
force was so great that the French governor at once surren- 
dered, and with Montreal, all the posts in Canada were giv- 
en up. There were no further hostilities in America, but the 
war continued elsewhere until the year 1 763. 

47. On the 10th of February, 1*763, a treaty of peace was 
signed at Paris. By this treaty. Great Britain obtained all 
the French territory east of the Mississippi, with the excep- 
tion of the island of New Orleans, bounded on the north by 
the Rivers Iberville and Amit6, and Lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain. From Spain she received Florida in ex- 
change for Havana. As some recompense to Spain, France 
ceded to her the island of New Orleans, and all Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi. 

48. Two nations now claimed the North American conti- 
nent, the Spanish and the English ; the French had not re- 
tained a foothold. The whole vast region east of the Mis- 
sissippi, with the exception of the island of Orleans, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, was under the British 
flag. Florida was divided by the English government into 
two provinces. East and West Florida ; and the River Apa- 
lachicola was made the dividing line. The Mississippi form- 
ed the western boundary of West Florida. At the same 
time, Canada was erected into the province of Quebec. 

49. Pontiac's War. — After the treaty of peace was con- 
cluded, the British were not quietly permitted to hold pos- 
session of the vast territory on the north and west. The 
Lidian tribes friendly to the French were unwilling to sub- 
mit to the English rule, and organized a formidable league 
in 1Y63 under Pontiac, a famous chief of the Ottawas. Ev- 



46. What great preparations were made for the fall by the English ? What effect 
did these energetic measures have on the French ? What was involved in the sur- 
render of Montreal ? Did this end the war ? 

4T. What took place in February? What was given to Great Britain by this trea- 
ty? What was given to Spain? What exchange was made between Spain and 
Great Britain ? • • 

48. What two nations now claimed the North American continent ? What part 
was under the British flag ? How was Florida divided ? What formed the wc6t»3ra 
limit ? What did Canada become ? 
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ery post west of Fort Niagara, with the exception of Detroit 
and Fort Pitt, was captured or destroyed, and their garri- 
sons made prisoners or massacred; these two posts were 
closely blockaded, and only saved by re-enforcements sent 
by Amherst. Many settlers were killed, and the rest fled 
eastward for protection. .In 1764, the Indians, overawed by 
the preparations made to put them down, sued for peace. 
Thus ended what is known as Pontiac's War. 



GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

1. The French and Indian War settled the question 
whether the North American continent was to be French 
or English in language, laws, and manners. This mighty 
result had been achieved by means of armies small in com- 
parison with the immense armies engaged in wars of more 
modern times. Yet the issue of the struggle could never 
have been very doubtful. The French must have been final- 
ly crushed out by mere weight of numbers. 

2. In the year 1768, when Pitt, the English prime minis- 
ter, undertook the management of the war, he raised at once 
60,000 men. This was nearly twice the number of all the 
French in America able to bear arms. The whole popula- 
tion of Canada, New France, and Louisiana scarcely reached 
100,000; the population of the English colonies was nearly 
1,600,000. 

3. In spite of the vast superiority in numbers, the English 
for three years — 1755, 1756, and 1757 — had little but disas- 
ter, and this was owing mainly to the obstinacy and conceit 
of the English generals. On the other hand, it was the 
quickness and spirit with which the French moved, togeth- 
er with the assistance of the Ipdians, that made them so for- 

49. Were the English able to hold their possessions without' dispute ? Why were 
the Indians unfriendly ? What preparations did they make for war ? How far were 
they successful f How was this ended ? What was this rising of the Indians called f 

1. What was the great result gained by the French and Indian War? How had 
this been achieved ? What might have been anticipated at the beginning of the 
struggle ? 

2. What great minister infused energy into the management of the war? What 
comparison is made between the men he raised and the French population ? What 
was the population of the French and of the English colonies*? 
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midable. It must be owned, therefore, that the French, with 
the means at their disposal, made a very gallant struggle in 
a war stretching over so great an extent of territory ; for 
there were in those days no railroads nor steam-boats to 
carry men and supplies from point to point. Nearly every 
thing was to be done through a wild country, without roads, 
over immense distances, and with great labor. 

4. This war has been called the French and Indian War ; 
but the English, as well as the French, employed Indians. 
Sir William Johnson, of New York, rose to influence en- 
tirely on account of the power he had with the Iroquois, 
now known as the Six Nations. The English used all the 
means in their power to gain the help of the other Indian 
tribes, but the French were generally far more skillful than 
the English in gaining and keeping the regard of the na- 
tives. 

6. Cost and Extent of the War. — ^The contest originally 
begun for supremacy in America, in a few years extended 
throughout the world. It raged in the West Indies, in Eu- 
rope, and on the plains of Hindostan. At its close England 
was every where triumphant. She wa3 in possession of a 
large number of the West India islands, had laid the foim- 
dation of her great East Indian empire, and was mistress of 
North America east of the Mississippi But, in acquiring so 
much, she had enormously increased her national debt. 

6. In their share of the struggle in America, the colonies 
had spent $16,000,000, and were repaid only $5,000,000' of 
this by the English goverament. Thirty thousand of their 
vigorous young men had died from wounds, or exposure, or 
on the battle-field. In addition to this, the sufferings of the 
settlers from the Indians, on the exposed frontiers for hun- 
dreds of miles, had been frightful. 

8. What was the snccess of the English during the first three years ? Why was 
this ? What made the French so saccessfiil at first ? State what is said of the strug- 
gle made by the French. What makes their eflforts appear so remarkable ? 

4. Is the name French and English War strictly correct ? What is said about this ? 
What is said of the French mode of dealing with the Indians compared with that of 
the English ? • 

6. What is said of the extent of the war? What was England's success at its 
close ? What drawback was there to all this glory? 

6. What had it cost the colonies in money ? What was the loss in men ? What it> 
said of the suffering on the frontiers ? 

G 
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7. Advantages of the War to the Colonies. — As an offset to 
all this, the colonists reaped considerable benefits from the 
war. Great Britain spent a great deal of money among 
them, particularly in the northern colonies, for the support 
of her fleets and armies ; and she paid for the food of the 
provincial troops as well as the regulars. War makes busy 
times, and the Americans in this way gathered considerable 
amounts of money during these six years. Then, too, they 
had been united in a common enterprise, and had learned 
their strength, and what they could accomplish by union. 
Franklin's plan for a federal union indeed failed in 1764, but 
the colonies worked on in a united way without it, sending 
supplies of men, money, and materials for the common use. 
Thus they were better prepared to act together when the 
Revolutionary War began. 

8. The treatment of the provincials by the English troops 
was another thing that served to unite the former more 
closely. The English sneered at the awkward ways of the 
young farmer-soldiers. During the war, nearly every im- 
portant command in the army was given to British officers. 
The provincial officers, with scarce any regard to rank, were 
thrust aside to make room for young British subalterns. 
But many of the future leaders in the Revolutionary War 
were trained in this long war — Washington, Gates, Morgan, 
Montgomery, Stark, Putnam, Arnold, and others. 

9. Gain in Liberty. — ^The liberties of the colonists were 
more firmly settled at the end of the war, because the royal 
govemora found it next to impossible to enforce arbitrary 
laws while the war was going on. The English needed the 
help and money of the colonists, and the Colonial Assem- 
blies would have refused to grant such assistance had the 
governors been tyrannical. When the colonies voted sup- 
plies of money, they did it with great caution, and kept the 
control of the purse in their own hands. In this way, much 
was gained in showing the people where their power lay, 

7. What advantage had the colonies reaped in business during the war? What 
greatly important lesson had the \irar taught them? For what was this a prepara- 
tion? . 

8. What cemented the coloniats still more closely? What is said of this favorit- 
ism ? In spite of aU this, what training sprang mi* nf the war ? 



1 
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and, when the war ended, the royal governors found it im- 
possible to go back to their old arbitrary modes of govern* 
ment. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS—FRENCH EXPLORATIONS. FRENCH AND 

INDIAN WAR. 

1. What drove the French westward in their explorations? 

2. To what class of men did these explorers belong f 

3. Who first discovered the Upper Mississippi and explored it, and when r 

4. Give the general direction of the French exploration from 1«09 to 16T6. 

5. What was the great object of these explorations ? 

«. When and by whom was the territory called Loniaiana named and partially ejs. 

7. Give a brief account of La Salle's labors. 

8. What idea do you form of his character 7 

9. What do you know of Father Hennepin? 

10. Describe briefly D'Iberville's expedition. 

11. What contrast is drawn between the activity of the French and that of the En. 
glish? 

12. What was necessary to complete the line of French occupation from the eaat 
end of Lake Erie to the Mississippi ? 

13. How did the French posts affect the English settlements ? 

14. What portion of North America was occupied by the English ? 

15. Give the claims of the two nations to territory and what they were based on. 

16. What and where was the first grant of lands to the English beyond the AUe 
ghanies? 

17. How did this interfere with the French plan ? 

18. What directly brought on the French and Indian War? 

19. Why was it so called f 

20. What was the comparative population of the French and English at the begln~ 
ningofthe war? 

21. How did actual hostilities commence, and in what year? 

22. What great man first appears in history just before the commencement of hoe 
tOities, and in the performance of what service? 

23. What event in Braddock's ill-fated expedition had a powerful influence on the 
future history of America? 

24. When was Braddock's expedition, and what was its object? 
20. Why was the possession of this so desirable ? 

2«. State the general plan of the expeditions for each year of the war. 

27. Give the leading events of each year. 

28. In connection with what event is Benjamin Franklin mentioned in 172% ? Give 
an account of this. 

29. In what does his name appear in 1764? 

80. To the efforts of what great English statesman was the final overthrow of the 
French in America greatly owing ? 

81. In what year was Fort du Quesne taken ? 

82. Give an account of its capture, and of the expedition of which it formed a 
part 

33. VSTiat closing event marked the conquest of Canada? 

84. Did the French make any attempt to recover it? If so, give an account of it. 

88. How long did the war last ? 

9. In what way were the liberties of the colonists benefited? How did they hold 
their royal governors in check ? In what, then, did they find that their power lay ? 
How did all this affect the future conduct of these qjovemors ? ' 
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8C. Why was the war not ended until the year 1T63 ? 

87. What names connected with the French and Indian War occur to you afi the 
most remarkable, end why ? 

38. What names of places, and why ? 

39. Who was the most distinguished Frenchman, and state for what elements of 
character he was most remarkable ? 

40. What was the great battle-ground in the northern part of New York? 
4L What made this advanced post so valuable ? 

42. When and where was the treaty of peace proclaimed ? 

43. Give the terms of this so far as relates to possession in North America. 

44. What great question did the war settle? 

45. By what were the military movements of the French marked as compared with 
those of the English ? 

46. What was the cost of the war to the colonies in money and men ? 

47. What advantages, on the other hand, did the war bring to the colonies— 1, in 
reference to union among themselves ? 2, in the training of military officers ? 8, in 
confidence in their own powers ? 4, in colonial independence ? 



SECTION VII. 

CAUSES OP THE AMEBICAt7 KEVOLUTION. 

1. The treaty of Paris secured to the Anglo-Saxon race 
the control of North America east of the Mississippi ; but 
England was not destined long to remain mistress of this 
vast region. The treaty was scarcely ratified when the 
renewed oppressions of the mother country brought on a 
struggle with the colonies, which ended, twelve years later, 
in the War for Independence. 

2. The more remote causes of the American Revolution 
are to be found in the oppressive enactments made by En- 
gland at an early day to cripple or destroy colonial com- 
merce. The celebrated Navigation Act of 1660 — for the 
early act of 1651 was aimed chiefly at Dutch commerce 
with America — with the additional restrictions of 1663, was 
passed for this purpose, and was felt severely throughout 
the colonies, but particularly in commercial New England. 
It sought to keep the Americans dependent on the mother 
country, making England the only place where colonial prod- 
ucts could be sent for a market, and whence the colonists 
should wholly draw their supply of foreign merchandise. 

1. What remark is made m the beginning of the first paragraph ? What occurred 
soon after the treaty of 1763 ? 

2. What were the remote causes of the American Revolution ? What is said of the 
Navigation Acts ? What formed an important part of the plan m these acts ? 
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8. From this it naturally followed that England earnestly 
strove to discourage the manufacture in the colonies of all 
such goods as could be provided by her own manufacturers. 
We can judge what were the settled feelings of the govern- 
ment and people of England on this point when, some years 
after the French and Indian War, Lord Chatham, late Wil- 
liam Pitt, a fiiend of the colonies, said in Parliament that 
" the British colonists of North America had no right to 
manufacture even a nail for a horse-shoe." Even as early as 
the year 1691, the current English idea was that the colo- 
nies existed only for the consumption of English commod- 
ities and the production of merchantable articles for the 
English trade. 

4. The Americans, on the other hand, strove to encourage 
manufactures within their own borders. Iron-works were 
established in Massachusetts as early as 1643; and in 1721 
there were in New England six furnaces and nineteen 
forges. The production of iron was still greater in Penn- 
sylvania, whence it was exported to the other colonies. The 
British iron-masters the same year tried to prevent the pro- 
duction of iron in America, but failed at that time. In 1 750 
the Americans were prohibited by act of Parliament from 
sending pig-iron to England, and from manufacturing steel 
and bar-iron for home use. This act shut up all such works, 
and any built thereafter were liable to destruction as " nui- 
sances." 

6. Parliament in 1732 prohibited the transportation of 
American woolen goods from colony to colony; and hats, 
the making of which was already a thriving business, were 
placed under the same restriction as woolen goods. As an 
argument for this, it was asserted that, from the abundance 
of beaver and other furs in America, the colonists, unless re- 
strained, would soon supply all the world with hats. The 
act of 1732 was followed, in 1733, by a law known as the 
"Molasses Act," imposing a duty on rum, molasses, and 
sugar imported from foreign colonies into any of the Brit- 

8. What naturally followed from this ? By what can we learn the settled views 
of the English on this point ? What were their opinions as early as 1691 ? 

4. What IS said of manufactures in the colonies ? In New Bngland f In Pennsyl* 
vania? State the efforts of the English to put a stop to this. 
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ish plantations. This was passed to protect the West India 
colonial productions at the expense of the North American 
colonies. 

6. The various acts of trade brought in their train a large 
number of custom-house officers, who applied to the colonial 
courts in 1761 to grant them " writs of assistance" — warrants 
to search when and where they pleased for smuggled goods, 
and to call in others to assist them. This was felt to be a 
grievous and dangerous power, and the issue of the writs 
was opposed with so much energy that, though they were 
granted, they were so unpopular as to be seldom used. 

1. Regardless of the state of feeling in America, the En- 
glish ministers brought forward, in the year 1763, a propo- 
sition to tax the colonies. It was claimed that the debt of 
England had been largely increased by defending them, and 
that it was only right they should defray a share of the ex- 
pense by paying a tax to the English government. In the 
month of March, 1 764, the House of Commons resolved " that 
Parliament had a right to tax America ;" and in April an act 
was passed levying duties on certain articles imported into 
America, and adding iron and lumber to a list of "enumer- 
ated articles" which could be exported only to England. 
The preamble of this act avowed the purpose " of raising a 
revenue for the expenses of defending, protecting, and secur- 
ing his majesty's dominions in America. 

8. The colonies protested against this as an attempt upon 
their liberties, proclaiming that they had borne their full 
share in the various wars for their defense, and were now 
^ble to protect themselves, and affirming that "taxation 
without representation was tyranny." But armed resist- 
ance was not yet hinted at. Boston, under the leader- 
ship of Samuel Adams, was the first to move against this 
new plan of taxation, and instructed her delegates in the 

6. What occurred in 1732? What is said of hat-making in the colonies? What 
was the "Molasses Act?" What was its object? 

6. What did these acts of trade bring along with them ? What were " writs of as- 
sistance," and what trouble did they produce in the colonies? 

7. What important measure was proposed by the English miniptry soon after the 
treaty of Paris ? On what grounds was this based ? What followed in March, 1764 ? 
Describe the act of April, 17S4, and its purpose. 
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Massachusetts House of Representatives to remonstrate 
against it. 

9. This body resolved " that the imposition of duties and 
taxes by the Parliament of Great Biitain upon a people not 
represented in the House of Commons is absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with their rights." A letter was sent to the agent 
of the colony in London, urging him to protest vigorously 
against the scheme of taxation, in which letter were the re- 
markable words, " If we are not represented we are slaves." 
The Massachusetts House also ordered that a committee 
should correspond with the other colonies. 

10. Connecticut, New York, Rhode Island, and Virginia 
followed the example of Massachusetts, and dispatched re- 
monstrances to England. New York sent one so strongly 
expressed that no member of Parliament could be found 
bold enough to present it. All this produced no effect. The 
Stamp Act, the other p^rt of the taxation scheme, passed the 
House of Commons, March, 1766, by a vote of five to one, 
and the House of Lords were so agreed that there was no 
division. This act imposed a duty on all paper, vellum, and 
parchment used in the colonies, and declared all writings on 
unstamped materials to be null and void. 

11. Another act passed by Parliament was more irritating 
to the Americans than the Stamp Act. This was known as 
" the Quartering Act." A standing army was ordered for 
the colonies, and the people, wherever these troops were 
stationed, were required by this enactment to find quar- 
ters, fire -wood, bedding, drink, soap, and candles for the 
soldiers. 

12. The Virginia Assembly was in session when the news 
of the passage of these acts arrived in May. The aristo- 
cratic leaders of the House were afraid to take any action ; 

8. How did the colonies show their dislike to these measares? Did they at first 
contemplate armed resistance to England ? 

9. What is said of the conduct of Boston ? What spirited resolution was passed 
by the Massachusetts House of Representatives ? State what is said of the letter 
sent by the House to its agent in London. 

10. How was the conduct of Massachusetts regarded by the other colonies ? What 
effect did all this produce on the English ministry ? Describe the Stamp Act. When 
did this pass Parliament ? 

11. What other act was passed at the same time ? Why was this so disagreeable 
to the people ? 
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but Patrick Henry, a young 
lawyer, presented a seiies of 
resolutions denouncing the 
acts as destructive to Britr 
iah as well as American lib- 
erty. The resolutions, sup- 
ported by Henry's wonder- 
ful eloquence, passed, not- 
^ withstanding great opposi- 
^ tion, and copies were sent 
I at once to the different col- 
f onies. Before the Virginia 
resolutions reached Massa- 
chusetts, her representa- 
pATBioK usBBT, tiveshad recommended that 

committees from the several colonies should meet at New 
York in October, to consult on what, was to be done. 

13. The people seemed scarcely inclined to wait for the 
meeting of this Colonial Congress, but took matters into 
their own hands. In New York, as early as June, the Stamp 
Act was hawked about the streets as " The Folly of England 
and the Ruin of America." In Boston the citizens had fre- 
quent meetings under a tree, which they named " Liberty 
Tree." Upon this they hung in effigy those persona who 
were supposed to fevor the English government. In Au- 
gust a mob attacked the house of a stamp distributer and 
destroyed the furniture. They also attacked the house of 
Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson, and, dragging out his fur- 
niture, made bonfires of it. Clubs, called " Sons of Liberty," 
sprang up all over the North, and spread south as far as 
New Jersey. 

14. Such was the excitement when delegates from nine 
polonies met in New York in October, 1766, and appointed 
Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, president. After a sea- 
Mon of three weeks, they agreed on a " Declaration of the 
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Rights and Grievances of the Colonies ;" and a petition to 
the king and memorials to each house of Pariiament were 
also prepared. In the " Declaration of Rights," they took 
the new ground that representation of the colonies in Par- 
liament was impossible on account of distance, and that the 
different colonies could only tax themselves. 

16. When the 1st of November arrived, the day appoint- 
ed for the Stamp Act to go into operation, not a stamp was 
to be seen, and the stamp distributers, every where unpop- 
ular, had deemed it wise to resign. In New York the Sons 
of Liberty burned Governor Golden in effigy, and so far 
frightened him that he delivered the stamps to the mayor 
and corporation on the 5th of November. 

16. Next day, November 6, at the same place, a commit- 
tee drew up an agreement to import no more goods until 
the Stamp Act was repealed. This non-importation agree- 
ment was soon signed by the leading merchants in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. At the same time a combi- 
nation was entered into for the wearing of American clotha 
Business, interrupted for a short time by the want of stamps, 
was presently resumed, and the courts ere long ceased to 
regard the Stamp Act in their proceedings. 

11. In February, 1 766, Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylva- 
nia, agent m England for some of the colonies, was summon- 
ed before the bar of the House of Commons to answer ques- 
tions regarding the condition of the colonies. In this try- 
ing position that great man displayed wonderful calmness, 
readiness, and practical wisdom. His answers in relation 
to the operation of the Stamp Act, and the temper of the 
Americans should it be enforced, greatly surprised the offi- 
cers of -the croyn and promoted the cause of his countrymen. 

14. When and/^here did the first Colouial Congress meet ? Who was the presi- 
dent? How^Hwny colonies were represented? What was the resnlt of their delib- 
erations ? /What was the spirit of the *' Declaration et Rights ?'» In what did this 
ground diifer ftroiA that previonsly held by the colonists ? 

16. When was the Stamp Act to go into operation ? What was the state of things 
when that day arrived ? What happened at New York ? 

16. What spirited agreement originated in New York soon after? How was this 
received throughout the colonies ? How was business affected by the want of stamps ? 
How^ far were stamps used in the courts ? 

17. What remarkable event took place in Pebruarv, 1T66 ? What is said of his be- 
havior in presence of the House of Commons? What is said of his answers, and 
their influence? 

G 2 
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18. The English government showed signs of alarm; for 
the British merchants and manufacturers felt seriously the 
full weight of the non-importation agreement. Pitt, who 
was the friend of the Americans, nobly defended them in 
the House of Commons; and in March, 1766, Parliament re- 
pealed the Stamp Act by a decisive majority. At the same 
time, the right to tax the colonies was asserted by a bill 
which declared the right and power of Parliament " to bind 
the colonies in all cases whatsoever." 

19. The English rulers soon showed that they had not 
yielded much. In January, 1767, a new bill to tax the col- 
onies was introduced into Parliament, in which tea, paints, 
paper, glass, and lead were made subject to duty. This 
was passed in June. A board of revenue commissioners for 
America was also established, with its head -quarters at 
Boston. 

20. On the receipt of this news, the excitement, which had 
been allayed by the repeal of the Stamp Act, broke out with 
fresh fury. The colonial newspapers, twenty-five in num- 
ber, were filled with stirring and patriotic articles. The 
non- importation agreement, which had for the time been 
forgotten, was again adopted in Boston, Providence, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The Massachusetts General Court, 
in February, 1768, sent a circular letter to the other Colo- 
nial Assemblies urging co-operation and consultation. 

21. In June, 1768, the revenue officers at Boston seized a 
sloop on the charge of smuggling a cargo of wine, and a 
riot at once broke out. The officers fled for protection to 
the barracks on Castle IslaM, in the harbor ; and the House 
of Representatives took no notice of the affair. The En- 
glish government, in July, ordered the Massachusetts House 
to rescind their circular 4etter to the other colonies; but 
they stoutly refused to rescind, and were dissolved. Some 

18. How had the opposition of the Americans already affected the English govern, 
ment and the merchants there ? What great Englishman was particularly the friend 
of the colonies at this time ? What followed, and give the date ? How was this re- 
peal made unsatisfactory to the Americans ? 

19. In what way did the English government show that they had not yielded 
mnch t When was this new tax bill passed ? 

20. How was the news of the passage of this act received by the people ? by the 
press ? by the merchants ? What action was taken by the Massachusetts Asi^embly 1 
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of the Colonial Assemblies that had cordially answered the 
Massachusetts circular were also dissolved by the governors. 

22. To overawe the inhabitants, four regiments were or-, 
dered to Boston in September ; but the authorities spumed 
the Quartering Act, and refused to provide for the troops. 
Some of them encamped on the Common, and Faneuil Hall 
was used as a temporary barrack. General Gage, hastening 
from New York, was compelled to hire for quarters some 
houses obtained with great difficulty, and to provide for the 
men out of his own military stores ; Boston would supply 
neither bedding nor fuel. In New York the Assembly also 
firmly refused to comply with the requisitions of the Quar- 
tering Act, and was dissolved. 

23. In Boston, the ill feeling between the people and sol- 
diers broke out into open quarrels, and on March 5, 1770, a 
picket-guard of eight men, provoked by the taunts of the 
crowd, fired, killing three persons and wounding eight oth- 
ers. Next morning Faneuil Hall was filled with an excited 
crowd ; the anger of the people rose throughout the day to 
a tremendous height, and only the removal of the regiments 
from the city, in compliance with a positive demand, ap- 
peased the citizens. The captain of the guard and the sol- 
diers were afterward tried for murder, but were acquitted 
on the ground of self-defense. 

24. The non-importation of British goods again began to 
influence public feeling in England, and a bill was passed 
by Parliament in May, 1773, repea,ling the tax on all arti- 
cles except tea, on which there was a nominal duty of three- 
pence a pound. The spirit of the Americans was thorough- 
ly aroused, and they scoraed this concession. It was not 
the amount of the tax, but the attempt to tax them without 
their consent, of which they complained. The non-importa- 

21. What riot occurred in Boston in June, 1768 ? State what is said of it What 
order came to the Massachusetts Assembly from the English government in July? 
How was this received, and with what result ? What followed in some of the other 
colonies ? 

22. How did the English attempt to overawe the Bostonians? How did the latter 
show their hatred of the troops? In what way were the soldiers provided for? At 
what other place was there the same trouble? 

23. What was the state of things in Boston between the people and the soldiers? 
What happened in March, 1770 ? What was done to the troops who flred on the 
neople? 



tion agreement was so far modified as to apply ooly to teaj 
and the merchants at the difierect ports were eainestly 
.warned against receiving it on consignment. 

25. The first of the tea-ships arrived at Boston Novem- 
ber 25, 1773. A mass meeting of citizens at Faneuil Hall 
ordered the vessel to be 
moored at the wharf, and 
appointed a guard of 25 
men to watch her, and see 
that no tea was landed. 
Presently a committee, on 
which were the active pa- 
triots John Hancock, Sam- 
uel Adams, Josiah Qiiincy, 
and Joseph Warren, ob- 
tained a promise fiom the 
captain and the owner of 
^ the tea-ship that the tea 
should be carried back to 
England; but Governor 
BAMoiL ADAns. HutchiuBon would not 

grant a permit, and without this the vessel could not pass 
the fort and ships of war in the harbor. 

23. As soon as the refusal of the governor became known, 
some 40 or 50 men, dressed like Mohawks, on the night of 
December 16 boarded the tea-vessels — two more of which 
had meanwhile arrived— and, in presence of a great but or- 
derly crowd, emptied, in two hours, 342 chests of tea into 
the water. At New York and Philadelphia the people would 
not pennit the tea to be landed. That which arrived at 
Charleston was stored in damp cellars, and soon became 
worthless. 

27. When the news of the tea-riot reached England it 
produced much angry feeling there, which showed itself in 

a. What concaaaioii did the EDglieh goierument make in May! What prodnced 
this conuaMlonf Huwdid Ihe Americiins regard It, sod whjf How was tbe non- 
importatkoD agreement modified t What iaeaid of the people and the t«a-DiercbaDla? 

3». When and wbere did the flrst ot the tes-sbipa srrlver Wliat meunret wero 
taken bj tlie Bi.aton commttteef Name eome of the most active men. What mi- 
teee did the conimiltee meet with r 

S6. What took place at Bo«ton in December t What occnmd ot other sea-porta t 
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a determination to punish Boston. Parliament thereupon 
passed the Boston Port Bill, shutting up the harbor of the 
town, and removing the port of entry and the seat of gov- 
ernment to Salem. In addition, some of the most tyran- 
nous acts were passed ; among these, a new act for quarter- 
ing troops on the people. Boston was chiefly dependent on 
commerce, and the destruction of her trade produced great 
distress among her people. The inhabitants of Salem and 
Marblehead nobly came to their assistance, and offered the 
use of their wharves to the merchants of Boston ; and the 
colonies sent liberal contributions for her poorer citizens. 

28. Virginia was among the first in expressing her sympa- ' 
thy for Massachusetts. Her Assembly was dissolved by the 
governor in May, 1114, for appointing the 1st of June — ^the 
day when the Boston Port Bill was to go into operation — 
as a fast-day. It met, however, next day, notwithstanding 
his opposition, and declared that an attack on one colony 
was an attack upon all ; and advised calling a Congress to 
consider the grievances of the people. The other colonies 
joined in this recommendation, and it was agreed that a 
Congress should meet in September. 

29. This second Colonial Congress — the great Congress 
of the Revolution — composed of delegates from all the colo- 
nies except Georgia, met at Philadelphia September 5, 1774. 
Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, was appointed president, and 
Charles Thomson, of Philadelphia, secretary. The delegates 
passed a declaration of rights, together with addresses to 
the king and people of England, and recommended the sus- 
pension of all commercial intercourse with Great Britain. 
It then adjourned, to meet May 10, 1775. 

30. Before Congress met in September, General Gage, now 
governor, had begun to fortify Boston Neck, the only ap- 

27. How was the news of this received in Eogland? How did Parliament show 
its desire for vengeance? How did the Boston Port Bill affect Boston? In what 
way did the Salem and Marhlehead people show their sympathy? 

28. Which was the first Colonial Assembly that manifested its sympathy for Bos- 
ton ? How did It show this ? What spirited measures did it recommend ? How 
was this received by the other colonies ? 

29. When and where did the second Colonial Congress meet ? What colony was* 
not present by her delegates ? Who were the first president and secretary ? What 
imi>ortant papers were passed ? To what time did it adjourn ? 
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proach by land to the town ; he had also seized some powder 
stored by the provincials at Cambridge On the other hand, 
the Massachusetts Assembly, which had been dissolved by 
Gage, met in October, 1774, as a Provincial Congress, called 
out the militia, ordered them to train and be ready at a min- 
ute's notice — hence called " Minute-men" — voted £20,000 for 
military expenses, and made preparations for the worst. 



REVIEW QUESTIONa— CAUSES OP THE REVOLUTION. 

1. What were the remote caases of the American Revolutiou ? 

2. Mention some of the oppressions on commerce and manufactures. 
8. Show in what light the English regarded the colonies. 

4 State what an English statesman said in Parliament. 

5. What act passed in 1733 produced very ill feeling in America ? Why f 

6. What were the " writs of assistance ?" State their origin. 

7. How were the feelings of the Americans still further irritated ? 

8. How long was this after the French and Indian War? 

9. What was the first of the revenue acts ? 

10. By what general protest, on the part of the colonies, was this met ? 

. 11. Which was the first colony to take public action ? State what was don«. 

12. What other colonies followed ? 

13. How did all this affect the conduct of the British government? > 

14. When was the Stamp Act passed, and what were its provisions? 
16. Describe the character of the act passed about the same time. 

16. What two colonies took almost simultaneous action when the news of the 
Stamp Act arrived in America? 

17. What reconmiendation followed f 

18. How did the colonists show their feelings before the meeting of Congress? 

19. When and where did the first Colonial Congress meet ? 

20. What was done at it? 

21. What was the ground taken in the "Declaration of Rights?" 

22. How was the operation of the Stamp Act nearly nullified before November ? 

23. In what way did people transact business without the use of stamped paper? 

24. What effect did this produce on the British government ? 

25. State the service done to the colonists by their countryman in England. 

26. To what tyrannical claim did the English government still adhere ? 

27. When and what, as a consequence of this, was the next act of Parliament? 

28. What high-handed measure was adopted by the English in 1768 ? What pro- 
duced this ? 

29. How was Boston particularly made to feel the displeasure of England? 

80. What concessions shortly followed, and how far were these successM? 

81. Show the spirit of the people in the matter of the tea-ships. 

32. How was Boston punished for this ? 

33. What was the conduct displayed by other cities and colonies? 

34. Describe particularly the conduct of Virginia? 

35. When and where did the second or great Continental Congress me«t? 

36. What measures did it adopt? 

37. When and what were the warlike movements of Gage? 

38. Wliat preparations did Massachusetts make ? 

89. Simply name and give the dates of the leading events in the section. 

80. What important movements were made by General Gage before the meeting 
of Congress ? What active warlike measures were adopted by the Massachuaette 
Assembly ? 
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CHAPTER lit 

WAR OF THK RBVOLDTIOH. 
SECTION I. 

Events of 1775. 

1. Br the beginniDg of April, 1775, the British troops in 
Boston had been in- 
creased by orders of the 

British government to 
3000 men. Meaawhlle 
the Americans had col- 
lected a quantity of 
ammunition and public 
stores at Concord, 16 
miles from Boston. To 
destroy these, and per- 
haps capture John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adama, 
who were lodging* in 
that neighborhood, Gen- 
eral Gage secretly dia- ' 
patched 800 troops, un- 
der Colonel Smith, be- 
fore midnight on the 

18th of April. JOHHHWOOOK. 

2. The movement was, however, discovered ; the alarm 
was swiftly given to the country, and when the British ar- 
rived before sunrise at Lexington, within six miles of Con- 
cord, they found some 70 or 80 minute-men assembled on 
the green. Major Pitcairn, at the head of the British col- 
umn, advanced on them rapidly, and called on them, as reb- 
els, to throw down their arms and disperse. Not being in- 
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atantly obeyed, he ordered the troops to fire, and seven of 
the minute-men were killed and several wounded ; the re- 
mainder dispersed. The British then proceeded to Concord 
and commenced to destroy the stores, but were attacked by 
fresh bodies of minute-men and compelled to retreat 



THi rama at lkiibqtom. [Piom an old cnt] 

3. The country was now thoroughly aroused. Young and 
old, with such anna as they could collect, flocked to the 
scene of action. From behind trees, walls, and fences, they 
kept up such a galling fire on the enemy during their re- 
treat, that, had the latter not met at Lexington a re-enforee- 
raent of 900 men and two field-pieces, under Lord Percy, 
sent by Gage to their assistance, they would have been de- 
stroyed or captured to a man. The British continued their 
retreat to Charlestown, harassed by the Americans. When 
they arrived here, utterly worn out, they had lost, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, nearly 300 men. The loss of the pro- 

% Eoviciis Rnge't' mnvcment snticipBledt WbBt bnppetied BlLeilngton QreeaT 
What took plKcB at Conmnt I 
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vincials was about 90. The skirmish at Lexington, April 
19, 1776, was the beginning of bloodshed in the Revolution- 
ary War. 

4. General Gage soon found himself closely shut up in 
Boston by an army of 20,000 provincials, who hastened to 
that point on the news of the battle of Lexington. A line 
of intrenchments, extending nearly 20 miles, was formed 
from Roxbury to the River Mystic, and the greatest activ* 
ity prevailed among the Americans. Li May large re-en- 
forcements arrived from England, under Generals Howe, 
Burgoyne, and Clinton ; and the army of Gage was now in- 
creased to more than 10,000 men. Thus strengthened, he 
issued a proclamation declaring martial law, and offering 
a pardon to those rebels who would lay down their arms. 
From this offer he excluded by name John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, as persons whose crimes were too great 
to be overlooked. 

5. The provincials encamped around Boston consisted of 
New England men, chiefly from Massachusetts, commanded 
by General Ward. To blockade the British more complete- 
ly in the town, Colonel Prescott was sent with 1000 men, on 
the night of June 16, to fortify Bunker Hill, which com- 
manded the great northern road out of Boston across the 
peninsula of Charlestown. By some mistake, Prescott pass- 
ed by Bunker Hill, and went on to Breed's Hill, much near- 
er the town, and there threw up intrenchments. 

6. When the morning broke, the British were surprised to 
see earth-works so near them, and from the ships and a bat- 
tery on Copp's Hill opened fire, which did not disturb the 
Americans. Gage then determined to carry the works by 
assault. About three o'clock in the afternoon, 3000 picked 

8. What made the situation of the British so critical ? What is said of the rnnniag 
fight and retreat? What saved the British ftom destruction? How long did the 
battle continue ? Why is it called the battle of Lexington ? What was the loss on 
each side ? 

4. What was the situation of the troops in Boston soon after the battle ? What 
was the extent of the American intrenchments? See map, page 162. To what ex- 
tent was the British army increased in May ? When Gage found himself thus re-en- 
forced, what did he do ? Who had the honor of being excluded from this offer ? Why ? 

5. WTiat American troops were in the intrenchments in ft"ont of Boston ? Who was 
sent to fortify Bunker Hill ? Why was this deemed necessary ? Where did Prescott 
go, and why f 
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British troops left BtatOD, under Generals Howe and Pigot, 
and, having landed, began to ascend the hill, while the can- 
non from the ships played on the American works. From 
the neighboring heights, and from the roofs and steeples of 
Boston, thousands of spectators watched anxiously the ap- 
proaching battle. 



Boston ABB VIOOIITY, 1176-6. 

1. The Americans remiuned quiet till the British were 
within 150 yards of the works, and then delivered their fire 
so steady and well directed that the enemy fell back in dis- 
order to the foot of the hill. A second time they advanced, 
but with the' same result. It was some time before they 
could be prepared for a third attack, and in the mean time 
they were re-enforeed by 1000 fresh troops fi-om Boston, un- 
der General Clinton. General Gage ordered the houses of 
Charlestown to be set on fire, and, under cover of the smoke, 
they were again led up the hill. The powder of the Ameri- 
cans had begun to fail, and the royal troops pushed in at 
one end of the redoubt, and planted light field-pieces. These 
raked the breastwork from end to end, and at the same time 
some British grenadiers swept over the works at the point 

I. What were the flnC mDvemeiitE made by tbe Biilista when 

works on Breea's BI11J What tmporHut movement foUowei 

■ Who aniionsl J watched the remit of this movement T Where ' 
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of the bayonet. The Americans clubbed their muekets, and 
fell back fighting acroBB Charleetowu Neck to a place of 
safety. 

8. The British had won 
the hill, but at a terrible 
eacrifice. They had lost 
over 1000 in killed and 
wounded, more than a third 
of their troops engaged. 
The provincial loss was 
450, but among these was 
the young and ardent pa- 
triot General Warren, a 
loss which the British joy- 
fully thought was worth 
five hundred men. 

9. Meanwhile, on May 

10, the day to which they jub^pu wabslw. 

had adjourned, the delegates to the Continental Congress 
reassembled at Philadelphia, John Hancock being president, 
and Charles Thomson, the Quaker schoolmaster of Philadel- 
phia, secretary.' They resolved that Great Britain had be- 
gun hostilities; they also expressed a great desire for peace, 
and declared that they had no wish to throw off their alle- 
giance. At the same time, they voted that the colonies 
should be prepared for war, and that nothing but superior 
force would compel them to submit to British taxation. It 
was as yet chiefly in New England that the idea of inde- 
pendence was freely spoken of; it found little favor in the 
Middle and Southern Colonies. 

10. On June 15, Congress unanimously appointed George 
Washington, who was then present as a delegate from Vir- 
ginia, commander-in-chief. He accepted the appointment in 

T. How many attacks did tbe BritiBh make! Beacriba the flrat and eecond st- 
laikB. Describe the third. 

a WhMwna Ihe loss on thapart of the Britliht What waa the loea on thepro- 
Tlneial aider Whj was tbe death of Warren thonRhteo imporimt by the Brltiahf 

S. Whereand when did the CODtiDeDtalConereBereAHPamhleT Who nere the of- 
fice™ t Do jtm remember enj thiog of thie Hancoctt WhBt did thej reaolire? 
What ncommendaCloDB did the; make lo Uie coloDleel To what extent wan tlu 
quesUoD at Independence eoMctiilacd f 
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a modest speech, in which he declined to receive any com^ 
pensation but the payment of his expenses. A fortnight 
after the battle of Bunker Hill, Washington arrived at the 
American camp, and took command July 2. During the re- 
mainder of the year he was fully occupied in bringing the 
army into a state of steady discipline, in providing for its 
wants, and in watching the British shut up in Boston. The 
right of his line was commanded by General Ward, and the 
left by General Charles Lee. Washington himself command- 
ed the centre. Lee was formerly a British officer, who had 
espoused the patriot cause, and was made a major general 
by Congress. 

11. On the 10th of May, the day on which Congress met, 
some Connecticut militia, under Ethan Allen and Benedict 
Arnold, captured the British post at Ticonderoga. Two 
days after, Crown Point^was captured by Colonel Seth War^ 
ner,with 150 cannon and a large amount of ammunition and 
stores, which proved of great service to the Americans. 

12. Invasion of Canada. — ^The road to Canada lay open by 
the capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and it was de- 
termined to attack the British power in th^t quarter. To- 
ward the end of summer, Generals Schuyler and Montgom- 
ery, the latter already noticed as a companion of Wolfe in 
1758, with one division, went by the way of Lake Champlain 
and St. John's ; and Colonel Benedict Arnold was sent with 
1100 men, by way of Maine, to join the other division in 
front of Quebec. 

13. Schuyler fell sick, and Montgomery, assuming the com- 
mand, captured St. John's, on the Sorel River, after a spirit- 
ed resistance, November 3, and entered Montreal without 
opposition on the 13th. In the beginning of a Canadian 

16. Who was appointed to the command of the army, and when f What was his 
salary ? Why was he not present at the battle of Bnnker Hill ? When did he arrive 
in front of Boston ? How was Washington occupied during the remainder of the 
year 1776 ? Who assisted Washington in the command before Boston ? Who was 
Lee? 

11. What important event took place on the same day that Congress mett What 
took place soon after ? Why was the capture of Crown Point of so much importance 
at this time? 

12. To what expedition did the capture of these two places lead ? How many di- 
visions did the expedition embrace ? What route did each take, and who were th<; 
respective commanders ? Where did Montgomery figure in 1758? 
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winter, with his force reduced to 300 men, ill clad, and with- 
out proper supplies, he moved toward Quebec to join Ar- 
nold's division. That officer, after crossing the northern 
wilderness of Maine, and overcoming fearful difficulties from 
hunger and fatigue, reached the St. Lawrence, and climbed 
the Heights of Abraham in November. Finding his force, 
which was reduced to 750 men, too small to attack the city, 
he went up the river 20 miles and waited for Montgomery. 
On the arrival of the latter, they had together less than 1000 
men, and with this small band Montgomery laid siege to 
Quebec, December 5. 

14. The American troops made no progress with the siege 
because they had no heavy artillery ; and, as a last hope, an 
assault was ordered, December 3 1 . Montgomery, at the head 
of one division, was shot down. Arnold, while leading an- 
other, was severely wounded, and gave up the command to 
Captain Morgan, a celebrated officir in the later years of 
the war. Morgan entered the city, but was overpowered by 
numbers and compelled to surrender. Arnold then fell back, 
with some 600 men, to a position three miles above Quebec, 
where he remained all winter. 

15. In April, 1776, General Wooster, with re-enforcements, 
took command, and made another attempt on Quebec, but 
without success. He was succeeded by General Thomas in 
May, who fell back, leaving the sick, together with the stores, 
in the hands of Carleton, Governor of Canada, who had been 
heavily re-enforced. By the month of June, the American 
force, utterly broken down by sickness and want, the mere 
skeleton of an army, reached Ticonderoga. Thus ended the 
useless attempt to invade Canada. 

16. While these events were transpiring at the North, the 
patriots were active in Virginia. In the month of April, 

13. What places were taken and occupied by Schuyler's division ? Was Schuyler 
at the capture of these places ? Why not ? To what point did Montgomery march 
after entering Montreal ? What was the number and condition of his men f What 
difSculties had Arnold*s division met with ? Why did he not attack Quebec ? Where 
did he go ? What was determined on after the arrival of Montgomery f 

14 What progress was made in the siege ? What attempt was made on the last 
day of the year? Give an account of this. Who took the command after the fail- 
ure of the assault ? Where did he encamp for the winter ? 

15. Who arrived in the follo^ving April ? How long did he retain command ? Who 
succeeded him, and what did he do t What is said of the close of the expedition ? 
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Governor Dunmore seized a quantity of powder, and placed 
it on board an armed vessel. Patrick Henry, at the head of 
a band of citizens, immediately demanded and received full 
pay for the same. In June, Dunmore was driven from his 
government, and forced to take shelter on board a British 
man-of-war in York River. Toward the close of the year, 
having collected a body of regulars, royalists, and fugitive 
slaves, he attacked the Virginians near Norfolk, December 
9, and was defeated. In revenge, January, 17 76, he burned 
the town, then the richest and largest in Virginia, and con- 
taining 7000 inhabitants. During the summer of that year 
he committed great depredations along the rivers, plunder- 
ing plantations, burning houses, and carrying off slaves. Fi- 
nally, with his booty, he retired to Florida. 

17. As early as May, 1775, the people of North Carolina 
threw off the yoke of the mother country, and organized an 
independent government. In that province, and, indeed, 
throughout the Southern Colonies, there were a great many 
influential royalists, who, incited by the government, were 
already very active for the English cause. In South Caro- 
lina and Georgia the spirit of independence animated the 
patriots, and they rose against the authority of the royal 
governors. 



SECTION II. 

Events of 1776. 

1. In the month of January, the British in Boston were 
busy preparing a secret expedition to be sent off under Sir 
Henry Clinton. Washington had reason to suspect that 
this was intended against New York, and sent General Lee 
to collect volunteers from Connecticut and march to the de- 
fense of that city. Lee accomplished this so rapidly that he 
entered New York on the same day, February 4, that Clin- 

16. What is said of Dnnmore and Patrick Henry in Virginia? What happened in 
June? What occurred in Decemher? What did Dunmore do in revenge? State 
what is further said of Dunmore's operations. 

17. What took place in North Carolina? How was public opinion divided there? 
How far did thi6 extend ? What is said of South Carolina and Georgia ? 
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ton arrived in the harbor. Being thus disappointed, Clin- 
ton soon after sailed away to Virginia, but there the patri- 
ots were prepared to receive him. He then went to Cape 
Pear, where he awaited the airival of a squadron from En- 
gland. 

2. During the winter, the British were shut up in Boston 
and watched cIoBely by Washington, whose army, January 
1, did not amount to 10,000 men. Gage had been super- 
seded, on account of the battle of Bunker Hill, by Sir Wil- 
liam Howe. Washington hoped to be able to make an at- 
tack on the British when the harbor was frozen, but the 
winter was a very open one, and nothing could be done in 
that way, 

3. Resolute in his purpose to drive the enemy from the 
city, Washington, on the night of the 4th of March, marched 
to Dorchester Heights, and, before morning, threw up earth- 



works which completely commanded Boston. Howe, feel 
ing that he must dislodge the Americans from the heights 
or evacuate the city, made immediate preparations for an 
assanlt ; but a severe storm delayed him, and by the time it 

1. Id what prepnralions were llie Krilleb In BoKMin bnar In JannBiyF AgBliut 
vbat point did Waabington enppo^ tbeee were inlerded ! Hon did he prepare to 
meet this planF In what directinn did Clintnn tben sailF Did he Hccomplleh an; 
thing here r Whither did be then gn, and nh; I 

S. What was the aitnatlen or the BHtlsb army dnrlng the winter f Who waa now 
the British genenlf Wtif wu Oage displaced f Whnt ri;d Wathingtonhope to do 
ilnrlng the winter? Wl^ waathloiotdonet 
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subsided the works had been made too strong to be easily 
taken. Nothing was left for the British but to evacuate Bos- 
ton; and on March 17th they embarked on board the fleet, 
taking with them some 1500 royalists, and sailed for Hali- 
fax. This bloodless victory was hailed with joy throughout 
the colonies. Congress passed a unanimous vote of thanks 
to Washington, and ordered a gold medal to be struck in re- 
membrance of the event. Washington, being anxious about 
New York, sent off the main body of his army to that place. 

4. The first point of attack proved to be, not New York, 
but Charleston, South Carolina. A British squadron, under 
Admiral Parker, came from Ireland, and was joined at Cape 
Fear by Clinton. After some delay, they sailed to attack 
Charleston, and appeared off the harbor June 4. 

5. The Carolina patriots, notified of their danger, had 
thrown up some works on Sullivan's Island, and placed Col- 
onel Moultrie there with a regiment. When the British 
ships attempted to enter the harbor, June 28, they became 
entangled in the shoals, and were met by so furious a fire 
from the fort that they were compelled to retire with heavy 
loss. One of their vessels was abandoned. The British soon 
after sailed for New York, to join the troops that were as- 
sembling in that neighborhood. 

6. On the same day that Fort Moultrie was attacked. Gen- 
eral Howe landed on Staten Island from Halifax with the 
Boston army and other re - enforcements. Admiral Lord 
Howe, the brother of the general, arrived from England 
shortly after with more troops, raising the number to 30,000 
men. A large part of these were Hessians, hired by the En- 
glish from the Duke of Hesse-Cassel in Germany. 

3. What unexpected movement was made on the 4th of March? What did Howe 
do ? Why was he prevented from making the attack f What was the result ? How 
was the news of the evacuation of Boston received in the colonies and by Congress f 
To what point did Washington send the bulk of his army? 

4. What was the first place attacked by the British ? Give the particulars of the 
force sent against it 

5. What preparations had been made by the Carolinians to receive them ? De 
scribe the attack. Where did the British sail after their repulse ? 

• 6. What general arrived near New York on the very day of the attack on Fort 
Moultrie f What troops did he bring f Who arrived soon after ? How many Brit- 
ish were on Staten Island? What soldiers formed a large part of Admiral Howe'f 
re-enforcements ? 
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7. Washington in the mean time was not idle, having for- 
tified Manhattan Island at several points. Detensea were 
also thrown up on a range of hills on Long Island, south of 
Brooklyn, and here was an intrenched camp, at first under 
General Greene, and afterward under General Putnam. The 
American forces in and around Sew York were about 25,000, 
but scarcely 17,000 were fit for duty on account of sickness. 

8. The British crossed over from Staten Island to Long 
Island, and, on the morning of the 27th of August, advanced 
in three divisions. Two of these occupied the attention of 
the Americans in front, while Clinton, with the other, march- 
ed by a wide circuit and struck the Americans in the rear. 
For a time the latter fought well; but, finding themselves 
nearly surrounded, they retreated with great loss within 
the intrenchments at Brooklyn. 

T. How wan WaBhingtoii pfepawd t»r tbe alrack on New YorkI What prepara- 
Udds were made on Long iBlandf Whsl RiiTe vns there to meet the Britluhr 

8. Wbat was tfaenntmOTemeut oTtbeBritiBhr Deecrlbe the mavementa oC tbe 
SItli of AogiuL Wtuitwu tbe remit of tbe tiattlet ' 
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9. WashiDgton croesed over to Brooklyn duriDg the ao 
tioD, and saw, with indeBcribable agony, the destruction of 
hiB " brave fellows." The Americans had suffered severely. 
They had lost 2000 out of 5000 men engaged. Had the 
British followed up their snccess, and attacked the intrench- 
ed camp, the Americans must have been utterly destroyed ; 
but Howe waited till the following morning. Fortunately 
for the Americans, the next day, the S8th, was one of drench- 
ing rain, and the enemy did nothing but break ground for a 
battery. On the 29th a dense fog covered the island, but 
news reached Washington that the British ships were pre- 
paring to move up into the East River and thus cut off his 
retreat. 



>. Ww WublnglOD preMiit tn tbe butL«r Wtut were hie reelloge dnrlag Ihe 
engftgemsnt I What wbb Ibelots of tbe Americans t What binnder did the Britinb 
Keneral make Htlhe citwe of the battle! Did Howe stWck neit day f Why noH 
Whnl preveDted him on tbe SI>tb t What impartatiC newi did WublnKton mean- 



■■ 
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10. In this state of affairs, with the enemy so ne^r his 
works that he could hear them in their camp, he accom- 
plished one of the most brilliant operations of the war. On 
the 29th he collected what boats he could find on the East 
and North Rivers, and during the night moved his whole 
army across to New York. During all this time a heavy 
fog prevailed on Long Island, concealing the movements of 
the Americans from the British, while, at the same time, the 
weather was quite clear on the New York side. Howe was 
greatly chagrined to find that his enemy had escaped from 
Brooklyn, and secretly made preparations, with the assist- 
ance of his ships, to surround Washington in New York. 

11. The American officers, in a council of war, held Sep- 
tember 12, decided that the city could not be held, and the 
main body of the army was withdrawn on the 14th to the 
northern part of the island, the most southern point of de- 
fense being on Harlem Heights. Washington was anxious 
to learn what were the designs of the British, and Nathan 
Hale, a young captain in a Connecticut regiment, volunteered 
to ascertain them. He accordingly crossed over to Long 
Island, and, having obtained the necessary information, was 
on his way back, when he was arrested on suspicion and 
taken to Howe's head-quarters, now, September 21st, on New 
York Island. Without even the form of a trial, he was next 
morning hanged as a spy, September 22. He met his death 
with great firmness, regretting that he had only one life to 
lose for his country. 

12. On the 16th of September, the British crossed in force 
from Long Island, and landed, with trifling opposition, about 
three miles above the city. They presently occupied a line 
stretching across New York Island from Bloomingdale to 
the East River. On the 16th a severe skirmish took place, 
in which the Connecticut troops behaved with great valor, 
and drove back the enemy. In the affair Colonel Knowl- 
ton was killed. This success raised the spirits of the troops, 

10. How did he prepare to meet this? State what was his saccess. What great- 
ly assisted him to accomplish this? What is said of Howe after the escape of the 
Americans ? 

11. What important movement was now made by Washington ? Why? Who was 
Nathan Hale ? For what da ty did he volunteer ? What was his fate f ■ 
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which had been much depressed since the battle of Long 
Island. 

13. Howe now tried to get to the rear of the American 
army. Leaving his own lines in front well guarded, he 
landed the main body in East Chester, while the fleet went 
up the North River on the west side. Washington saw 
Howe's plan, and, having left 3000 men to defend Fort 
Washington, on the heights overlooking the Hudson, fell 
back to the line of the River Bronx, with his head-quarters 
at White Plains. Here he wa? attacked on October 28th, 
and compelled to r^ire to the heights of North Castle. 

14. Howe was ut^willing to follow him farther, and re- 
turned with the main, body of bis army to Dobbs's Ferry, on 
the Hudson. Washington left Lee at North Castle, and, 
after providing for the defense of the Highlands, crossed 
the river at King's FeiTy with a portion of his aimy, and 
entered New Jersey, where he joined General Greene at 
Fort Lee, November 13. While he was here, 6000 Hes- 
sians, under General Knyphausen, assisted by some English 
troops, attacked Fort Washington, defended by Colonel Ma- 
gaw. The place was taken by storm, November 16, with a 
loss to the assailants of nearly 1000 men, chiefly Hessians. 
Over 2000 Americans were made prisoners. 

16. Four days after, November 20, Lord Comwallis was 
sent across the Hudson into New Jersey, at the head of 6000 
men, to follow Washington. On his approach. Fort Lee was 
abandoned by the Americans, together with all the baggage 
and military stores. Washington retreated across New Jer- 
sey at a rapid rate, followed so closely by Comwallis that 
the vanguard of the latter was often within cannon-shot of 
the Americans. 

16. The condition of the latter at this time was very dis- 

12. Describe the movements of the British, Sept 16th. What position did they oc- 
cupy at its close ? What occurred here ? What good effect did this affair produce ? 

13. What was Howe's next movement? In what way did Washington disappoint 
the plans of the British general? What battle occurred on the 28th of October? 
What followed? 

14. Where did Howe go after the battle of White Plains ? What Important move- 
ments did Washington make? Where was Fort Washington situated ? What im- 
portant event occurred here ? Where is King's Ferry ? See map, page 198. 

15. By what was this promptly followed up? What places fell into the hands of 
Comwallis ? What is said of Washington's retreat ? 
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tressing. Many of the militia went quietly to their homes. 
Those that remained were wretchedly clothed, ill fed, and 
utterly wcJm out. On the 8th of December, with scarcely 
3000 men, Washington crossed the Delaware into Pennsyl- 
vania, and Cprnwallis and his troops went into quarters on 
the New Jersey sidp of the river. 

17. During this long and painful retreat, Washington sent 
repeated and positive orders to Lee at North Castle to cross 
the Hudson and join him with his troops. The latter hesi- 
tated, and moved so slowly to the support of his command- 
er that he was no farther than Morristown on the 8th of 
December. On the 13th, while lying carelessly quartered 
apart from his troops, in a small tavern at Baskenridge, he 
was surprised and made prisoner by a troop of British cav- 
alry. The command then devolved on General Sullivan, 
who joined Washington a few days afterward. 

18. The army was now considerably increased, and Wash- 
ington determined to strike a sudden blow before the term 
of a large part of the troops should expire. A body of 1500 
Hessians at Trenton, under the command of Colonel Rahl, 
was chosen as the object of attack. On the night of De- 
cember 26, Washington, with 2400 of his best men, crossed 
the Delaware with great difficulty nine miles above Tren- 
ton. Two other divisions, crossing at different points, were 
to co-operate with him, but were prevented by the floating 
ice. Amid a storm of rain and sleet,'^Washington pushed 
on, and at eight o'clock in the morning fell suddenly on the 
enemy. Rahl was mortally wounded ; thirty or forty Hes- 
sians were killed ; about .600 escaped to Bordentown ; and 
the remainder, to the number of 1000, threw down their 
arms and surrendered. In the evening Washington re-en- 
tered Pennsylvania with his prisoners. 

16. What was now the condition of Waehington^s army? How was his retreat 
ended f Give the line of this retreat fi*om map, page 179. 

17. Where was General Lee daring the early part of the retreat through the Jer- 
seys ? What is said of his conduct ? What happened to him on the march f Who 
took command of his division ? Where is Morristown ? 

18. What hlow did Washington determine to strike, and why ? Where is Trenton 
from Philadelphia? What was the amonnt of Wa8hington*s force? How was he 
disappointed in assistance ? Descrihe his movements. What was the result of the 
attack ? How far did Washington advance into New Jersey ? 
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19. The spirits of the people were raised to a very high 
pitch by this succeBsfnl movemeDt, executed with so much 
energy and so little loss, at a time, too, when their affairs 
seemed sunk to the lowest point. Several regiments whose 
term of service was abont to expire were persuaded to re- 
main six weeks longer, and Washington reci-ossed the Dela- 
ware on the 30th of December and took post at Trenton, 
The British, astonished and alarmed at the activity of the 
Americans, broke up their scattered encampments on the 
Delaware, and assembled at Princeton ; while, at the same 
time, Howe ordered Cornwallis, who was about to embark 
for England, to resume his command in New Jersey. 

20.' Civil Transactiona. Growth of Public Opinion.— The 
beginning of the year 1778 brought a great change in the 
feelings of the American people toward England. Hither- 

19. Hon did the battle oTTrenloD affect the Bplrlta of the patrlatBF What wu 
WaghfDgMn'B next morementt What were the laovBmenta of lh« Britlgli trocfn F 
Wlio una ordered toNew Jenw;t Where 1b FrlQceton f 
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CO they had been iightmg simply for their rights, and had 
not thought of breaking away from the mother country. 
But now it began to be seen that these rights could only be 
secured by separation from England, and this view rapidly 
spread throughout the country. Those who still adhered to 
the king, and were therefore opposed to indepeadence, were 
known as " Tories," a name drawn from English politics. 
They were much more numerous in some parts of the coun- 
try than in others, and comprised many of the wealthiest 
and most influential persons in the community. 

21. As the year 1776 progressed, they were often very 
harshly treated. In some places, where the patriots great- 
ly outnumbered them, they were tarred and feathered, and 
carted round as a spectacla Congress tried to prevent this 
by appointing local committees to watch over, and, if neces- 
sary, protect them ; but these committees proved of very 
little service. Not a small number of the more ardent pa- 
triots regretted that the tories could not be exterminated. 

22. The ravages of Lord Dunmore, the governor of Vir- 
ginia, and the activity of the tories in the South, particu- 
larly in North Carolina, turned the minds of the people of 
the Southern provinces strongly toward independence ; the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, and the evacuation 
of Boston, produced the same feeling at' the North. Early 
in March, Congress took decided steps toward entire separa- 
tion from England. It granted letters of marque and repri- 
sal against British commerce — that is, established privateer- 
ing — and sent Silas Deane as an agent to France to seek as- 
sistance. Still further, in May, it recommended the colonies 
to disregard the royal governments, and appoint patriotic 
rulers in all cases where this had not already been done. 

20. What is said of the feelings of the colonists toward England previous to tho 
year 1776? What change had now hegan to take place? Who were the king'io 
friends, or " Tories ?" Whence came the name <rf " Tories f " Were these persons 
numerous in the colonies ? 

2L How were they treated where they were in a minority? Was any thing tried 
to prevent this ? What is said of the feelings of some of the more ardent patriots ? 

33. What had tamed the attention of the people of the South toward Independ- 
ence? What events had done the same thing at the North? When did Congress 
take the first steps toward independence of England ? What measure did it adopt 
against British commerce? What approaches did it make toward foreign powers^ 
What important recommendation did it make to the colonies in May 1 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON THE YEARS 1776 AND 17T«. 

1. Where and uoder whom were the British at the beginnlDg of 1775? 

2. How did hostilities begin ? 

8. Describe the battle of Lexington. 

4. What effect did the battle of Lexington produce thronghoat the coloniee and 
on the British troops ? 

5. What were minnte-men ? 

6. By what colonial troops was this battle fonght f 

7. What led to the battle of Banker Hill f Describe it 

8. Why was Washington not present? 

9. Between whom had the strnggle been carried on np to this time f 

10. How had Washington become known enongh as a soldier to receive the nom- 
ination of commander-in-chief? 

«A1. How old was he when appointed? 
12. Give a brief sketch of the operations in the North in 1775. 
18. How was Washington occupied daring the fall and winter? 
14. Mention the important events of 1775? 
16. By what success did Washington signalize the month of March, 1776? 

16. What foothold did the British have in the colonies ? 

17. What saved New York from being occupied by them in the early part of 1776? 

18. When and where did they attempt to gain a footing in the South, and with 
what success ? 

19. Against what point did they direct their efforts, and what were their preparar 
tions? 

20. Why was New York so necessary to the British ? 

21. How was Washington prepared to meet them ? 

22. How did Washington's first pitched battle of the Revolution terminate ? 

23. State how far Washington was connected with the battle. Who had the chief 
command ? 

24. In what way did Howe lose the full benefit of the battle of Long Island ? 
26. Sketch rapidly the movements of the two armies after the battle. 

26. What was Howe's plan, and when did he give it up ? 

27. After Howe returned, where did Washington move ? 

28. What was Washington's idea m this? 

29. Why was Philadelphia so important ? 

30. How was the retreat through New Jersey terminated ? When did it begin and 
end? 

31. What brilliant action terminated the campaign of 1776? 

32. When and by what act did the colonies become a nation ? 
83. How many and what were the original United States? 

34. What is said of the important measures taken by Congress in March ? 
86. When and by whom was the subject of Independence first broached in Con- 
gress? 

36. When and how did the desire for independence come to be generally enter- 
tained ? 

37. For what at first were the colonies fighting ? 

38. What efforts did the British make toward reconciliation during this year? 

39. At what particular time were they made ? 

40. Who were the commissioners authorized to propose terms of reconciliation ? 

41. Give an instance of the spirit of Congress in reference to Howe's proclamations 

42. What steps to obtain foreign aid were taken by Congress in 1776! 
48. State the general result of the war at the end of the year 1776. 

44. Name the Uading military events of 1776. 
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BECTION ra. 

EVBNTB OF 1777. 

1. Washinqton, vbile encamped at Trenton, was inform- 
ed that the British were araembling in the neig&lMrliood of 
Princeton for a movement toward the Delaware. By his 
nrgent order, Generals Mifflin and Cadwallader joined him 
on the 1st of January with 3500 men. Toward sunset on 
the 2d, General Comwallis, with the van of the Britieh armv, 
arrived at Trenton, and made repeated attempts to pass ink 
little Htream that rans through the town, bat was aa often ro- 
pnlsed by the artillery of tbe Americans. Comwallis there- 
fore concluded to wait for his re-enforcements, and renew the 
attack on the following day. 

2. The situation of Washington was most criticaL In 
front was an approacbing army of 7000 men ; In the rear 
was the Delaware, impassable by reason of floating ice. 
From this position he 
determined to extricate 
his troops by a bold 
and rapid maneuvre. 
During the night be 
sent bis heavy baggage 
down to Burlington, 
and, leaving his camp- 
fires bnming to deceive 
the enemy, marched his 
little army by a round- 
about road toward the 
British post at Prince- 
ton. On the morning 
of the 3d, his advance 
guard, under General 

Mercer, met about 800 ""' "' "" " '" "T"" 

Butish near that place on their way to join Comwallis, and 
a sharp engagement followed. The Americans were at first 
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worsted ; but Washington, coming up, routed the enemy 
with the loss of 100 killed and 300 prisoners. General Mer- 
cer was mortally wounded. 

3. Cornwallis, who heard the firing, came rapidly up from 
his camp at Trenton ; but he was too late to take part in the 
battle. Washington, destroying the bridges behind him, 
fell back to the heights of Moriistown, while Cornwallis, 
anxious for the safety of the stores at New Brunswick, 
pushed swiftly to that point. Though Washington had but 
the shadow of an army at Morristown during the winter, he 
displayed so much activity, and so harassed the British, that 
by the beginning of spring they had abandoned every post 
in New Jersey except New Brunswick and Perth Amboy. 

4. Toward the end of April, General Howe dispatched 
General Tryon, ex-governor of New York, at the head of 
2000 men, to destroy a large quantity of American stores 
collected at Danbury, a small town in the western part of 
Connecticut, 23 miles from the Sound. Tryon landed, April 
26, between Fairfield and Norwalk, marched to Danbury, 
destroyed the stores without hindrance, and set fire to the 
town. On his retreat, which commenced before daylight on 
the 2'7th, and continued two days, he was attacked by the 
militia, under the command of Generals Wooster and Sulli- 
van, and also Benedict Arnold, who volunteered as a leader.. 
At length the British were able to reach their shipping with 
the loss of nearly 300 men. The Americans lost the brkve 
General Wooster, a veteran in his sixty-eighth year. Ar- 
nold, who had two horses shot under him, displayed so much 
daring gallantry that he was made a major general by Con- 
gress. ^ 

6. .The burning of Danbury was revenged by the Connec- 
ticut troops in the following month. Colonel Meigs, with 
120 men in whale-boats, crossed the Sound to the east end 

2. What is said of Washington's situation ? How did he extricate his army from 
this ? What engagement followed ? Describe the battle of Princeton. 

8. How did Cornwallis act? What were Washington's movements after the4^at- 
tle ? How did he employ his army daring the remainder of the winter f What was 
the situation of the British in the spring ? 

4. What expedition was sent from New York in April ? Where is Danbnry ? How 
far was Tryon successfal in his object? By whom was he opposed, and name the 
commanders? State what is said of the fight How was Arnold rewarded? 
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of Long Island on the 23d of May, destroyed a great qnan< 
tity of stores and 1 2 vessels at Sag Harbor, took 90 prison- 
ers, and returned in 25 honrs without the loss of a man. An 
exploit still more daring, and equally successful, was the 
capture of General Prescott, the commander of the British 
forces in Rhode Ishmd, in the month of July, by Colonel Bar* 
ton and 40 men. In the silence of the night of the 10th 
they crossed Narragansett Bay, passed by the British guard- 
ships unchallenged, landed, and surprised Prescott at his 
own quarters in bed. Barton then returned unmolested 
with his prisoner to the main land. Washington had now 
in his hands a general that could be exchanged for General 
Lee, captured very much in the same way by the British. 

6. Principally through the efforts of the American com- 
missioners in France, there arrived in 1776 and 1777 a large 
number of foreign military officers who offered their services 
to Congress. Washington complained that they were so 
numerous he did not know how to find employment for 
them ; and he hinted that their appointment by Congress to 
places of higher rank than those given to faithful American 
officers was producing very ill feeling in the army. Several 
of these foreigners, who became afterward well known, were 
the femous Kosciusko and Count Pulaski, two young Polish 
officers and patriots ; Conway, an Irishman by birth, but 30 
years in the French army, and, after entering the American 
service, one of the most unprincipled of Washington's ene- 
mies ;f the young French Marquis de Lafayette, who pur- 
chased^ ship, and, in opposition to the wishes of the French 
government, came over, together with Baron de Kalb and 
others. Later came Baron Steuben, a Prussian general train- 
ed under Frederick the Great, who did great service to the 
American army in perfecting its discipline. ^ 

7. On the 12th of June General Howe left New York and 
went to New Brunswick. From this point he tried to get 

t. In what way did the Connecticnt militia revenge the attack on Danbury ? When 
was this? What other daring exploit occnrred in July ? Describe it In what way 
did the capture of Prescott benefit the Americans? 

6. What persons arrived in America abont this time ? What did Washington say 
of many of these new arrivals ? Name some of these officers. What was peculiar in 
the coming over of Lafayette ? Of what great benefit was Baron Steuben t 
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to the rear of the American army and bring on a general 
engagement. Baffled in this, after several attempts, he then, 
on the 30th of June, crossed over with his entire force to 
Staten Island, leaving no British troops in New Jersey. At 
Sandy Hook General Howe found his brother, Lord Howe, 
with his fleet. On board this he embarked 18,000 men, and 
sailed to the head of Chesapeake Bay, where he landed his 
troops near Elk River, in Maryland, 60 miles south of Phil- 
adelphia, August 25. Howe then advanced northward to 
the capital as far as the Brandywine River. 

8. Washington, who had not understood Howe's object 
until he was well on his way, by forced marches reached the 
Brandywine before the arrival of the British, and at Chad's 
Ford was prepared to resist their crossing, September 11. 
General Knyphausen, at the head of the Hessians, was or- 
dered to make a feint as if he were about to try the ford. 
Meanwhile Cornwallis, with a large portion of the army, 
crossed higher up, and, falling on Washington's flank, com- 
pelled him to retreat with the loss of 1200 men. For his 
bravery in this battle. Count Pulaski was made a brigadier 
general. To complete the disaster at the Brandywine, Gen- 
eral Wayne, a few days after, September 20, while watching 
the British, was himself so suddenly surprised near Paoli 
Tavern that he lost 300 men. The loss of the enemy was 
only seven. 

0. As the British continued to advance, Washington gave 
up the hope of saving Philadelphia, and fell back to Potts- 
grove, on the SchuylkilL Congress left the city, and, after 
a few days, assembled at York, Pennsylvania. Howe en- 
tered Philadelphia September 26, and stationed the bulk of 
his army in camp at Germantown, at that time a small vil- 
lage about ten miles distant. Washington, having received 
re-enforcements, on learning that two detachments of Brit- 
ish had bcv^n sent away, left his camp on the Schuylkill, 1 4 

7. What was Howe's first movement in June ? What was his object ? Where did 
we leave Washington encamped daring the first part of this year ? What was Howe's 
success ? Who was at Sandy Hook ? On what expedition did Howe move 1 Where 
and when did he land ? Where did he march ? 

8. Where, when, and by whom was he opposed ? By what manenvr* was Wash- 
ington defeated at the Brandywine 1 What other misfortune befell a portion of the 
American army soon after f 
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miles above, marched all night, and at sunrise, October 4, 
fell suddenly on the British at Germantown. The enemy 
were taken by surprise, and at first driven in disorder. Vic- 
tory seemed within the grasp of Washington ; but, in the 
fog oi the morning, the American lines became broken and 
separated by the stone fences that lay near the village. A 
portion of the British made a stand in a stone house; the 
rest of the army recovered from its surprise, and in turn 
drove the Americans back, with the loss of 1000 men. 




PHrCADELPHIA 

& 

VICINITY. 
II7f. 



10. Howe was in possession of Philadelphia, but the Amer- 
icans still held command of the Delaware, principally by 
means of Fort Mifflin on Mud Island, and Fort Mercer at 
Red Bank, opposite ; there were also obstructions placed in 
the channel of the river. These effectually prevented the 
British ships from bringing supplies to Philadelphia. On 
October 22, Count Donop, with 1200 picked Hessians, at- 
tacked the fort at Red Bank, held by Colonel Greene, while 
the British ships opened fire on Fort Mifflin. Donop's at- 
tack was repulsed, and he himself killed, together with near- 
ly 400 of his men. Two British ships were destroyed, and 

-■ - n-Blllll ■ I I ■ ■ ■ I J III ■ I I I ■ H ■ 

9. In what way did Howe*B advance inflaence the movements of Waahington and 
of Congress 1 When did Howe enter Philadelphia ? Where did he station the hnlk 
of his army ? What attack did Washington plan and execute ? What prevented hip 
mcceas in the battie J What was the American loss t 
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the rest retired, badly injured by the fire of the American 
guns. 

11. The British, soon after this repulse, erected batteries 
on a small island in the river, and on November 10 opened 
a severe cannonade on Fort Mifflin. The bombardment, in 
which the fleet joined, continued until the close of the 15th, 
when the works were nearly demolished ; the garrison was 
withdrawn during the following night. Two days after, the 
fort at Red Bank was abandoned, and thus the river was 
open to the British. Washington established his winter 
quarters at Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill, 20 miles from 
Philadelphia, while Howe kept his army within a strongly- 
fortified line extending from the Delaware to the Schuylkill 

12. Events in the North. Burgoyne's Invasion. — In the 
spring of 1111, the British planned an expedition to move 
from Canada to the Hudson by way of Lake Champlain. 
Its object was to obtain control of that river, and thus cut 
off New England from the Middle and Southern States. 
Accordingly, General Burgoyue, with a brilliant army of 
8000 men, appeared before Ticonderoga, commanded by 
General St. Clair, on the 2d of July. On the 5 th the British 
guns were planted on a steep hill called Mount Defiance, 
that commanded the fort, and which had been left unguard- 
ed. St. Clair at once saw that defense was hopeless, and 
that his only safety was in instant retreat. Sending his bag- 
gage and stores by water up the lake to Skenesborough, he 
ordered the troops to march by land and join them at that 
point. Burgoyne dispatched General Fraser in pursuit of 
the enemy, while he himself, by rapid movements, captured 
the stores at Skenesborough. Fraser overtook the rear of 
St. Clair's force at Hubbardton on the 7th of July, and in- 
flicted on it severe loss. 

10. What prevented Howe's communication with his ships? How did he try to 
remedy this ? What was the success of these attempts ? 

11. What is said of the next attack on Fort MiflOin ? How did the enemy get pos- 
session of Port Mercer? Where did they pass the winter? Where was Washing- 
ton encamped ? 

12. What expedition was planned in the North in 1777? What was its object? 
Who commanded it ? Where did he first appear with his army ? What was his suc- 
cess ? Who was the American general ? How did he manage to escape ? What 
happened at Skenesborough ? at Hubbardton ? 
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13. Schuyler had command 
of the Army of the North, and 
was at Fort Edward, on the 
Hudson. His force was made 
up of raw militia, amounting 
to about 5000, many of whom 
were unarmed, and there was, 
besides, great scarcity of ammu- 
nition and provisions. Schuy- 
ler was soon joined by the wreck 
of St. Clair's troops. It was 24 
miles from Burgoyne's army at 
Skenesborough to Fort Edward, 
and Schuyler quickly obstructed 
the road through the wilderness 
by destroying the bridges and 
felling trees in the way. So thor- 
oughly did he do this work that 
it cost Burgoyne nearly a fort- 
night to reach the Hudson. On 
his approach, Fort Edward was 
abandoned, July 29th, and the 
American army retired, firet to 
Saratoga, and then to Stillwa- 
ter, near the mouth of the Mohawk. 

14. As the British army was drawing near Fort Edward 
there occurred the murder of Miss M'Crea, an event which 
exerted a baneful influence on the future career of Burgoyne. 
This young lady was betrothed to an American loyalist offi- 
cer in Burgoyne's army, and was stopping with a friend near 
Fort Edward. A marauding party of Indians, after sacking 
the house, carried oif Miss M'Crea ; and, in a quarrel as to 
whose prize she was, one of them, in a rage, killed her on 
the spot, and carried her scalp into the British camp. Bur- 
goyne, when he heard of this bloody deed, was struck with 
the greatest horror, and promptly disavowed it; but the 

18. Who had command of the army that was to oppose Burgoyne ? What was its 
condition? What wise measures did Schuyler take to hinder the advance of the 
British ? How was the wisdom of these measures shown ? To what point was the 
American army withdrawn f Where was Port Edward ? 
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people of the frontiers were powerfully excited, and flew to 
arms to protect their families and firesides from their cruel 
enemy. 

16. While Burgoyne was moving up Lake Champlain in 
June, he sent Colonel St. Leger, with a mixed force of regu- 
lars, tories, Canadians, and Indians, into the valley of the 
Mohawk. On the 3d of August St. Leger laid siege to Fort 
Schuyler, the present site of Rome, commanded by Colonel 
Gansevoort. A few days after this, the garrison was cheered 
by the intelligence that General Herkimer, at the head of 
800 militia, was on the march to their aid. About six miles 
from the fort, at a place called Oris'kany, Herkimer fell into 
an ambush, August 6, and was mortally wounded ; but the 
garrison at nearly the same time, by a successful sally, re- 
pulsed a portion of St. Leger's force. The British colonel 
soon after retreated on news of the approach of Arnold, who 
had been sent by General Schuyler to the relief of the fort. 
St. Leger made his way by Oswego to Canada with what 
remained of his command. 

16. In the beginning of August, Burgoyne, being greatly 
in want of provisions and horses, sent a party of 800 men, 
under Colonel Baum, to Bennington, to seize the stores col- 
lected there by the Americans. Colonel Stark, at the head 
of the New Hampshire militia, met and defeated Baum about 
five miles from Bennington. Colonel Breyman, with anoth- 
er body of British, arrived just as Baum's corps had been 
defeated ; but, fortunately, a fresh body of Americans also 
arrived, under Colonel Warner, and Breyman was compelled 
to retreat. The loss to the British in both engagements was 
200 in killed, 600 prisoners, 1000 muskets, and four pieces 
of artillery. The American loss was 14 killed and 62 wound- 
ed. This, together with the news of St. Leger's defeat, was 
a great disaster to Burgoyne, and put a stop to any hopes 

14 What event occurred about this time? Why was this important? Who was 
Miss M'Crea ? Describe the circmnstances of her capture and death. How did Bor- 
goyne look on the act f What effect did it produce on the Americans f 

16. What expedition was sent off by Bnrgoyne before he appeared in firont of Ti- 
conderoga? What place did St Leger attack? What help was sent to the garri- 
son ? What happened to this body of militia ? In what way did the garrison help 
themselves ? What was the end of St. Leger*8 attempt on the fort ? In what dirtc 
tiondidhegoV 
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he had of penetrating the country by way of the Hudson ; 
but ho could not retreat, for the militia had now begun to 
collect in large numbers in his rear. 

17. Loud complaints having been made against General 
Schuyler for his conduct of the campaign, Congress removed 
him from his command just when he was about to reap the 
reward of his labors, and General Horatio Gates was ap- 
pointed in his stead. Burgoyne, having received a fresh 
supply of provisions, crossed the Hudson to the plains of 
Saratoga, where he encamped and threw up intrenchments. 
Gates left his position on the islands at the mouth of the 
Mohawk, and fortified himself on Bemis's Heights, not far 
from Burgoyne. 

18. On the 19th of September an alarm was sounded in 
the American camp that the British were advancing, and a 
spirited engagement followed. Many times both armies ad- 
vanced, and each in turn was driven back ; but the battle 
ended with the British troops in possession of the ground. 
The vigorous attack and defense by the Apaericans were 
greatly owing to the bravery of Arnold. Two weeks of in- 
activity followed the battle, during which the two armies 
were within cannon-shot of each other. Meanwhile the mi- 
litia from the country had entirely cut off Burgoyne's com- 
munication with the lake, and his hopes of supplies. In this 
desperate state of affairs, he risked another engagement on 
the 7th of October, and was beaten with the loss of 400 in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, and a portion of his intrench- 
ed camp. 

19. In the night he withdrew his troops to some heights 
in the rear. When, two days after, he fell back to Sarato- 

le. Against what point did Bnrgoyne send a part of his army in Angnst? For 
what object ? By whom were they first met ? How many engagementa were there 
on the flame day ? Give the particnlars of the second. What was the loss on each 
side ? What effect did this and St Leger's (led-jer) defeat have on Burgoyne's plans ? 
Why, then, did he not retreat ? 

17. What complaints had been made against General Schnyler ? How was Schny- 
ier treated ? What were Bnrgoyne*s movements ? What were the movements of 
Gates r Who was Kosciusko ? 

18. What occurred on the 19th of September? Describe the battle of Bemis^s 
Heights. Who acquired great glory in the battle f What occurred during the next 
fortnight? What is said of Burgoyne*8 situation? What did he do? What was 
the result of the second battle t 
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ga, his whole effective force was not more than 4000 men. 
Yet he atill kept a bold frODt, &ni hoped to receive help 
from General CUnton,who was pushing up the Hudson from 
New York to his assistance. Meanwhile his provisioos were 
rcduced to a three days' supply ; and his men being worn 
out with hunger and fatigue, and hemmed in by thrice the 
number of Americans, who wore constantly increasing, he 
was forced to surrender his army, with the honors of war, 
October 1 7, Nearly 6000 prisoners, a large number of brass 
cannon, 5000 muskets, and a great quantity of ammunition, 
were the trophies of this great success. 



20, Had Burgoyne known what Gates well knew, or had 
he been able to hold out for a few days longer, fortune might 
have taken a very diiferent turn ; for Clinton had captured 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery, which commanded the High- 
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lands, October 6. On learning the news of Burgoyne's sur- 
render, he collected his army, dismantled the forts that he 
had captured, and descended the river, taking with him all 
the cannon and stores to New York. The capture of Bur- 
goyne's army sent joy throughout the country, raised the 
spirits of the people, and increased the number of volun- 
teers. It also completely relieved the Americans from any 
fear of an invasion from Canada. 



SECTION IV. 

Events op 177 8. 

1. The American army, in their huts at Valley Forge, 
spent a very wretched winter amid the snow, many of them^ 
being without shoes, half clad, and all of them suffering from 
want of provisions. The officers, as well as the men, were 
without pay, and Congress had no means of paying them. 
The distress of the army was so great that Washington was 
authorized to seize provisions wherever he could, and give 
bills on Congress for the amount. This was a harsh, though 
necessary measure ; but it, in some degree, improved the con- 
dition of the army, This period is considered the gloomiest 
in the war. 

2. During the winter occurred the famous plot, known as 
the Conway Cabal. After the surrender of Burgoyne, the 
reputation of Gates rose very high. While this was at its 
height, a few officers of the army, headed by Generals Con- 
way and Mifflin, to whom were joined some members of Con- 
gress, formed a plan to destroy the military reputation of 
Washington by charging him with want of energy and suc- 
cess. In this way they thought to compel him to resign, 
and then to elevate Gates to the command of the army. 

20. VHiat possibility was there that Burgoyne might have been saved ? What did 
Clinton do when he heard of the snrrender ? Where were Ports Clinton and Mont- 
gomery! See map on page 198. How was the news of Burgoyne's surrender re- 
cciyed in America ? What effect did it produce ? 

1. Where did Washington and his army spend the winter of 1777 1 What was the 
condition of the army while there? In what way did Congress attempt to remedy 
this I How is the winter of 1777 generally regarded f 
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The plotting was very active and malignant while it con- 
tinued, but Washington held too firm a place in the confi- 
dence of the people and the army to be easily shaken from it. 
The country was aroused ; his enemies were baffled, and his 
popularity rose to a greater height than ever before. 

3. The spring of 1778 opened with a more cheerful state 
of things in the army and in Congress. The news of Bur- 
goyne's surrender had produced widely different feelings in 
France and England. The French court still remembered 
with bitterness the loss of its American colonies a few years 
before, and now saw with joy that England was likely to 
suffer in the same way. By the English government the 
news was received with astonishment and alarm, which were 
increased by the knowledge that France was disposed to as- 
I sist the colonies. The English ministry, therefore, felt the 
necessity of offering terms to the Americans ; and accord- 
ingly, in January, 1778, two bills were passed in Parliament 
— one, renouncing all intention to levy taxes in America ; 
the other, appointing five commissioners, with full powers 
to treat with the colonies for the restoration of the English 
authority. 

4. Fortunately, soon after the news of the offer of these 
propositit>us in Parliament reached America in April, there 
arrived, in a French frigate, the intelligence that, in the 
month of February, France had agreed with the American 
commissioners on two treaties with the United States — one, 
of friendship and commerce ; and the other, of defensive alli- 
ance in case Great Britain should declare war against France. 
No peace was to be made without mutual consent, and not 
until the independence of the United States had been ac- 
knowledged by England. These treaties, speedily ratified 
by Congress, strengthened the confidence of the American 
patriots; and when the English commissioners arrived in 

2. What was started during tbe winter of 1777-78 f What is said of Gates t What 
was the plot, and who formed the cabal ? What did they hope to do? What was 
the result of their schemes ? 

3. How did next spring oi)en ? What was now the state of feeling at the French 
court? What news produced this ? How did the English government receive the 
same news t What other information increased their alarm ? What did this prompt 
the EnglicOi gavemment to do ? State the nature of these two bills. Which of these 
seems the more important? 
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June, Congress declined to treat with them unless the inde- 
pendence of the colonies was first recognized, and the fleets 
and armies of England were withdrawn. 

5. In this determination Congress was still farther sti*engih- 
ened by what was occurring at Philadelphia. Sir Henry 
Clinton, on the 11th of May, took command there in place 
of General Howe, who was recalled. Orders were also re- 
ceived from England to withdraw the troops from Philadel- 
phia, and the British fleet from the Delaware, as a large 
French fleet for the assistance of the Americans might be 
expected on the coast at an early moment. 

6. Clinton, soon after his arrival, made active preparations 
for the evacuation of the city, and, on the 18 th of June, with 
his army of about 12,000 men, he left Philadelphia, crossed 
the Delaware, and commenced his march through New Jer- 
sey to New York. Admiral Howe had already sailed with 
his fleet from the Delaware, and anchored inside of Sandy 
Hook, ready for the arrival of Clinton. Washington, in- 
formed of Clinton's movements, crossed the Delaware in pur- 
suit on the 24th of June. Lee, who had been exchanged for 
General Prescott, was second in command. The progress 
of the British was hindered by the great quantity of bag- 
gage, and by the intense heat of the weather. Washington, 
who moved more rapidly, came up with Clinton, near Mon- 
mouth Court-house, on the 27th of June, and determined to 
give him battle. 

7. On the 28th of June, Lee, with the advance body, moved 
forward to the attack ; but the enemy were in greater force 
than was supposed, and Lee fell back, in some disorder, to 
higher ground. Washington came up with the main body, 
and prevented serious disaster ; and the day closed, after se- 

4. What intelligence came from France in May ? What w^s the pnrport of these 
two treaties f How were they received by Congress and the country ? How were 
the English received in Jnne ? 

6. Who had assumed command of the British army at Philadelphia in May ? What 
orders had he received from England ? What then was the first-fmit of the French 
alliance? 

6. How soon was Clinton prepared to evacuate Philadelphia? What is said of hie 
leaving? What meanwhile were the movements of the British fleet ? What were 
Washington's movements? Who was his second in command? How was the 
British army hindered in its mtach ? Whtere and when did Washington overtake 
Clinton > 
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vere fighting, without any positive advantage on either eida 
Washington intended to resarae the battle in the morning, 
but before sunrise Clinton's army was far on its way toward 
the Highlands of Navesink. The Americans were so worn 
out with rapid marching, and the fatigue and intense heat 
of the previous day, that it was decided to abandon the pur- 
suit ; and, after a day's rest, they were marched to New 
Brunswick, where they encamped. Arriving at Sandy Hook, 
the British were met by Lord Howe's fleet, and were con- 
veyed to New York. Clinton's retreat had cost him, in 
killed, wounded, and by desertions, more than 2000 men. 
6. When Lee was falling back at the battle of Monmouth, 
- — - Washington rode up in great 

haste, and, being deeply irri- 
tated at what he saw, address- 
ed Lee in angry terms. The 
latter was greatly offended at 
Washington's public rebuke, 
^ and, after the battle, addressed 

two haughty and offensive let- 
ters to his general, in which 
he demanded a speedy trial. 
Washington at once ordered 
him to be arrested and tried 
by court-martial for disobe- 
oiNKBAL HI. dience of orders ; for having 

made an unnecessary, shameful, and disorderly retreat ; and 
for disrespect to his commander in the letters he had writ- 
ten. He was acquitted of the most serious part of the 
charges, but was sentenced to be suspended from his com- 
mand for one year. 

9. He thereupon retired to his estate in Virginia, in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Shortly after the expiration of the pe- 
riod of his sentence, he addressed a hasty and insolent Itt 

T. Who led Iha attflckf What wm bla ancceee f What prerented eeriom dleas- 
lerT Howdidlhe hatUeofMonmonth tenninato! What prevented a renewal of 
tha battle oeit day ( Did WaBhlnRt™ eOQlinoe theporanilf Whywaathlaf How 
did Clinton flnaHr reach Hen Yorkf What was his toes dnrin|[thle retreat t 

8. What took place at the time of Lee's retreat at HonmoathT In what my dlil 
Lee receive ttalar What immedlatel]' followed I What le eaid of the trial f 
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ter to Congress; and for this his name was promptly or- 
dered to be struck from the rolls of the army. Brave, able, 
and a well-educated soldier, Lee's chief faults seem to have 
been an excessive opinion of his own abilities, and a too 
great readiness to criticise the military conduct of Washing- 
ton. But there is no evidence that he ever joined the cabal 
of Gates, Conway, and others, to ruin the commander-in-chief. 

10. The French fleet, under D'Estaing {d<^S'tang)^ with 
4000 troops on board, arrived too late to find Admiral Howe 
in the Delaware. The latter was safe in Raritan Bay, where 
the heavy French ships could not reach him. A combined 
movement against the British army in Rhode Island, under 
General Pigot, was arranged, in which the American troops, 
under General Sullivan, were to be assisted by the French 
fleet and army.- 

11. On the 29th of July, D'Estaing's fleet arrived in Nar- 
ragansett Bay. On the 8th of August it entered the har- 
bor, and passed the British batteries with little injury. This 
delay of a week was caused by the non-arrival of the Amer- 
ican troops ; but it proved fatal to the enterprise, because it 
gave the brave and active Lord Howe time to arrive off* the 
harbor of Newport, on the 9th, to the assistance of General 
Pigot. D'Estaing promptly sailed out on the 10th to give 
Lord Howe battle. Before the ships could engage, a terri- 
ble storm scattered and disabled both fleets. Howe made 
his way back to New York, and D'Estaing's fleet returned 
to the bay in a very forlorn condition, but soon sailed to 
Boston to refit. 

12. Sullivan, in command of the American forces, to the 
number of 10,000 men, performed his part of the plan by 
advancing toward the British lines at Newport. Here he 
waited for the co-operation of the French fleet and army that 
were to unite with him in an attack on the British works. 

i~i I , 

"9. Where did Lee go after his trial ? What happened to him after the expiration 
of his sentence ? What is said of his character ? 

10. What re-enforcements arrived from France? With what disappointment did 
they meet ? Where was Lord Howe ? Against what point was a combined move* 
ment planned ? Who were the commanders of this ? 

11. What were the movements of D'Estaing's fleet? Why did the fleet not enter 
the narbor sooner? What was the effect of this delay ? What occarred aftor thii 
appMurance of Howe's fleet ? What were the fleets compelled to do ? 
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When D'Estaing got back to Newport, he informed Sullivan 
that he was about to sail to Boston to repair damages. Sul- 
livan remonstrated, and asked him to remain two or three 
days, before the end of which time the place must fall ; but 
D'Estaing remained firm to his purpose. Still again Sulli- 
van asked that the French troops might be left. This also 
was refused. 

13. Thus left to his own resources, Sullivan was compelled 
to fall back to the north end of the island, pursued by the 
British. On the 29th, an obstinate engagement was fought 
at Quaker Hill, but the advantage remained with the Amer- 
icans. Meanwhile rumors had reached Sullivan that assist- 
ance to Pigot was on the way from New York. There was 
no time for delay. On the night of the 30th, the American 
army, with great skill and without loss, was^ transported to 
the main land. It was not too soon. Next day Clinton ar- 
rived at Newport, in a light squadron, with a re-enforcement 
of 4000 men. 

14. Clinton made use of the troops that had arrived a day 
too late in sending them, under Major General Grey, to rav- 
age the coasts to the eastward. This was the same ener- 
getic but merciless officer that surprised General Wayne at 
Paoli Tavern, in Pennsylvania. Grey made terrible havoc 
among the shipping on the coasts ; laid waste New Bedford, 
Fair Haven, and the island of Martha's Vineyard, and re- 
turned, with a great amount of plunder, to New York. 

15. The conduct of Grey had already been far surpassed 
in Pennsylvania. In the beginning of July, about 1100 to- 
nes and Indians, under Colonel John Butler and the Indian 
chief Brandt, entered the Valley of Wyoming, on the Sus- 
quehanna. After defeating an armed body of settlers, they 
laid waste the fields, burned the houses, and murdered the 
inhabitants under circumstances of great cruelty. Nearly 

12. How far did these movements of D'Estaing affect those of Sullivan ? What 
did D'Estaing conclude to do ? How did Sullivan act when he heard of this, and with 
what result f What favor did Sullivan finally entreat of him ? 

13. In what situation did this conduct of D'Estaing place General Sullivan ? What 
happened on the 29th of August ? What rumors reached Sullivan ? How did Sulli- 
van extricate himself? Why was he fortunate in this ? 

14. In what way did Clinton make use of these troops 7 Who was Grey ? What 
were the results of this expedition ? 
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the same dreadful atrocities were perpetrated at Cherry Val- 
ley in November following. The country for miles around 
was a scene of murder and bloodshed. 

16. Toward the end of the year, Clinton sent an expedi- 
tion to Georgia, under Colonel Campbell, to attack Savan- 
nah. This was fortified and held by a garrison of about 
1000 men, under General Robert Howe. After severe fight- 
ing, the British took possession of the city on the 29th of 
December. During the winter the French fleet was in the 
West Indies, whither Admiral Howe had followed it. 

17. The war had now lasted four years, and the British, 
after tremendous exertions, held, in the North, only New 
York Island and Narragansett Bay. In the South they had 
only gained a foothold in Georgia ; while, on the other hand, 
the Americans had become more formidable than ever by 
means of the French alliance. Yet the American cause was 
still laboring under great difficulties. Congress had very 
little specie, and had issued so much paper money that it 
had become nearly worthless. Every thing must have gone 
to ruin had it not been for the exertions of Robert Morris, 
a member of Congress from Philadelphia, in which city he 
was a leading merchant. He borrowed large sums of money 
on his own credit, and lent them to the government. This 
he continued to do until the close of the war. Notwith- 
standing all this, the army were still heavy sufierers from 
want, not only of their pay, but of the necessaries of life. 

16. What raid was made by the enemy in Pennsylvania this year? State what 
was done. At what other place were like cruelties perpetrated ? 

16. To what point did Clinton turn his attention toward the end of the year? 
Whom did he send thither ? Who commanded the place ? What was the result of 
the expedition ? Where was the French fleet? 

17. State the situation of the British at the end of four years' warfare ? What was 
the military condition of the Americans? What was producing great injury to the 
American cause? What saved the country from nearly total financial ruin I In 
vhut way ? Did this put a stop to the suflfering of the army ? 
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SECTION V. 

Events op 1779. 

1. In the beginning of January, 1779, the British, to the 
number of 3000, were at Savannah, under the command of 
General Prevost. He moved against the American post at 
Sunbury, which surrendered at his appearance, January 9. 
Prevost then sent Colonel Campbell to Augusta, which was 
occupied without resistance. The tories were very numer- 
ous in that region, and very active. Seven hundred of 
them, under Colonel Boyd, while on their march to Augusta 
to join the British, were attacked at Kettle Creek, Febru- 
ary 14, by a patriot force under Colonel Pickens, and de- 
feated with severe loss. Five of the prisoners were hung 
as traitors. 




2. Lincoln, the American general, sent General Ashe to 
threaten Augusta, and Campbell fell back to a small stream, 
called Brier Creek, about halfway to Savannah. Ashd", who 

1. What was the situation of the British army at the South in January, 1779 ? 
Against what point did Prevost move ? and with what success ? What was the next 
movement of the British ? How did a large part of the population regard the Brit- 
ish? What befell a large party of them? What instance after the battle givcfc an 
idea of the bitterness between the patriots and tories ? 



< 
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was over-confident, was surprised there, March 3, by Camp- 
bell, and nearly his whole force destroyed or dispersed. Pre- 
vost, encouraged by the defeat of Ashe, marched to Charles- 
ton to demand its surrender. Lincoln heard of this, and, 
having been re-enforced, followed him, by rapid marches, so 
closely, that Prevost was forced to retire to the island of 
St. John, opposite the main land. At the crossing to the 
island, called* Stono Ferry, the British erected a redoubt. 
This Lincoln attacked on the 20th of June, but was repulsed 
with considerable loss.'^ Some time after, Prevost fell back 
into Georgia, and the weather became so hot and sickly 
that all military operations in the South were suspended for 
some months. 

3. In the month of September, D'Estaing, with his fleet, 
arrived off the coast of Georgia from the West Indies. He 
and Lincoln agreed to lay siege to Savannah, September 23, 
and every thing bade fair for success ; but D'Estaing became 
impatient at the delay of a regular siege. To gratify him, 
an assault was ordered ; and the French and Americans were 
signally repulsed, on the 9th of October, with the loss of 
several distinguished officers, the chivalrous Pole, Count Pu- 
laski, being one of this number. D'Estaing, alleging the 
lateness of the season and the dangers of the coast, would 
not consent to make a second attempt, although entreated 
to do so. He soon after sailed away, and Lincoln was com- 
pelled to fall back into South Carolina. This closed the 
campaign in the extreme South during the year 1779. 

4. In May, Clinton sent 2500 men, under General Mathews, 
from New York to the Chesapeake. They sailed up Eliza- 
beth River and the James, burnt the shipping, destroyed 
property to the amount of two millions of dollars, and 
brought away some three thousand hogsheads of tobacco. 

2. In what way did the American general meet the movements of the British? 
With what success at first ? What happened to Ashe ? What advantage did Pre- 
vost take of this? How did Lincoln attempt to check Prevost? With what suc- 
cess ? What was there at Stono Ferry ? What occurred here ? What stopped op- 
erations for some time ? 

3. When were operatiqps resumed ? Who arrived off the coast at that time ? 
What plan was arranged ? Why were the operations unfortunately hastened ? What 
was the result? What distinguished foreigner was killed? How did the whole 
business end? 

4. What expedition was sent from New York in May ? State what it accomplished. 
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5. Events ia the North. — The Americans had begun to 
construct two forts on opposite banks of the Hudson, some 
distance below West Point, and 
commanding the river at King's 
Ferry, These two forts were at 
Stony Point on the west, and at 
Vei-planck's Point on the east. In 
the month of June, General Clin- 
ton captured Stony Point, which 
was still unfinished, without resist- 
ance, and Verplanck's Point soon 
after surrendered. After Clinton's 
return to New York, General Try- 
on, late governor of New York, 
was sent, early in July, to Long 
Island Sound to plunder the coast 
towns. He ravaged New Haven, 
burned Faii-field and Norwalk, and 
then visited Sag Harbor, While 
he was preparing to make a de- 
scent on New London, he was re- 
called to New York by Clinton, 
who was alarmed at the retaking 
of Stony Point by the Americans. 
6. Washington had deeply felt 

TMB HUDSON— NKKBtJBO TO WKW thc loSS Of StOUy Polut, aS tlllS 

^°"'' compelled him to send his sup- 

plies, east and west of the Hudson, by a tedious route through 
the Higbtauds. In the month of July, General Anthony 
Wayne was ordered to capture the fort at all hazards. At 
midnight on the 15th, his troops, in two columns, entered 
the works from different sides, and carried them at the point 
of the bayonet. While he was making preparations against 
Verplanck's Point, the British came up the river in force, and 
he was compelled to abandon Stony Point. A month later, 
June 18, Major Lee surprised the British post at Paulus 

S. What ImporlantFcn-y was then on ihe HiKlaon,nnd where f Howdld Woeh- 
lugtoa ehow tils seiiee orilslmportuocef Wliat happened to the tnns in themonlh 
of June f Wbo was Geowal Trjon f What doty was SBBigneii lo him by Clinton f 
Bowdldheflpcceedl Whal put a Btop to hta farther depredatlonef 
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Hook, now Jersey City, a little after midnight, and took 169 
prisoners. 

7. These brilliant exploits were counterbalanced by a se- 
vere disaster that happened to the American arms as far 
east as the Penobscot River. A Massachusetts expedition 
of 1500 militia, and 19 armed vessels, under General Lovell, 
was sent to destroy a British post that had been erected on 
the river. The works were found too strong to be taken by 
assault, and Lovell sent to Boston for Continental troops. 
In the mean time five heavy British ships of war ascended 
the Penobscot, and destroyed or captured nearly the whole 
flotilla, August 13. The Americans escaped into the woods ; 
and, after wandering, in great suflPering, for nearly a hun- 
dred miles through the wilderness, they finally reached some 
frontier settlements. 

8. To revenge the massacres of Wyoming and Cherry 
Valley in the previous year, and to punish the Indians be- 
longing to the Six Nations, General Sullivan, with 3000 men, 
was sent to Western New York about the beginning of Au- 
gust. Joiiied by General James Clinton, at the head of 
2000 men, he attacked and defeated 1700 Indians and to- 
nes at Newtown, now Elmira, August 29. Sullivan then 
pushed into the heart of the Indian country as far as the 
Genesee River, destroying the orchards and corn-fields, burn- 
ing the villages, and laying waste the country. The Indians 
fled westward for shelter to Fort Niagara ; but th^ punish- 
ment, although severe, did not prevent them from renewing 
their hostile attacks as soon as Sullivan retired. 

9. This year was marked by a most desperate naval bat- 
tle, fought by John Paul Jones, a Scotchman by birth, but 
an American by adoption, and a commissioned officer in the 
American navy. He was cruising near the British coast in 



fi. How did Washington regard the loss of Stony Point ? What steps did he take 
lo remedy it ? Give an account of Wayne's exploit How long did he keep pos- 
^saion of it ? What other dashing enterprise took place in the following month ? 

7. Where did the American arms meet with a reverse ? What were the Americans 
doing there ? What success did he meet with at first ? What occurred before help 
came ? 

8. What American general headed an expedition in August ? What was the ob- 
ject of this ? By whom was he joined ? What followed ? What sever* punishment 
did he administer in the Indian country f What pennanent effect did it produce ? 
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September, in command of a small squadron of three ships, 
fitted out in France, and fell in with two powerful English 
frigates with a convoy of merchant vessels. The battle be- 
gan at seven in the evening. During its progress, Jones 
lashed his own vessel, the Bon Homme Richard, to the En- 
glish ship Serapis, and the combat was continued with the 
muzzles of the guns of the two ships almost touching each 
other. The vessels were on fire several times. At ten 
o'clock the Serapis surrendered, and soon after the other 
frigate did the same. Jones's ship was so badly injured 
that it sank next day. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS.— 1777, 1778, 1779. 

1. What two campaigns mark the year 1777 ? 

2. State briefly the moyements of the opposing armies in New Jersey. 

3. Why did the British not go up the Delaware ? 

4. With what events in this campaign did the active movements of the year begin 
and end ? Give dates. 

6. What two prominent points were held by the British at the end of the year ? 

6. Where did Washington winter ? 

7. Sketch briefly the movements of Bnrgoyne Avithout describing the battles. Give 
dates. 

8. When did they begin, and describe the events at its close. 

9. What eflfect did the surrender of Burgoyne have on the future ot the war ? 

10. What Americans were in France at a very early time endeavoring to get French 
assistance ? 

11. Who was the most distinguished of these? 

12. What did England do when she began to see that France was about to assist 
America ? 

13. What came of these oflTers ? 

14. Give the principal events of 1777. 

16. What were the movements of both armies in Pennsylvania and New Jersey in 
1778? 

16. How far had French assistance compelled these movements ? 

17. Where had the British made a lodgment in the Eastern States ? 

18. What efforts were made to drive them out of this, and with what success? 

19. What other sea-port fell into their hands toward the end of the year? 

20. Where did Washington's army winter in 1778-79 ? 

21. state the position of the British at the end of the year 1778. 

22. Of what assistance had the French array been during the year? 

23. What was the condition of the finances of the country ? 

24. Who was of the greatest assistance, and what is said of him? 
26. Give the principal events of 1778. 

26. To what point were the more active operations of the war transferred in 1779? 

27. What persons formed a large part of the population of Georgia ? 

28. State, without describing the battles, the movements of both armies in Georgia 
'and its vicinity during 1779. 

9. Up to this time had there been many naval battles ? By whom was the great 
naval battle of this year fought ? Where did he get his ships ? What was the force 
opposed to him? Describe the battl«. What became of the Bon Homme (bo^i-om) 
Richard ? 
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89, What reason had Qcneral Lincoln to be dissatisflcd with the French f 
SO. At what other point in the South were the British busy ? 
81. State what was done. 

32. Sketch briefly the movements in New York and on Long Island Sonn^ 

33. What new enemy united themselves to the tories in the North f 
84. How, where, and by whom were they punished ? 

86. What disaster occurred on the Penobscot ? 

3d. Had the United States any navy of importance ? Why not ? 

37. What brilliant but terrible battle took place off the coast of France in 17T»» 

88. Give the principal events of 1779. 



SECTION VI. 

Events of 1780. 

1. The main body of the American army was in huts 
among the hills around Morristown, in New Jersey, during 
the winter of 1 779-80. The winter was the most severe ever 
known in the country. New York Bay was frozen over firm 
enough to bear the heaviest artillery. The sufferings of the 
troops for want of provisions and clothing would, in the 
most moderate winter, have been distressing, but, with such 
a season, were terribly increased. Washington had to resort 
to the same severe measures as were adopted the previous 
year in order to save his army from starvation. 

2. The paper money of Congress had sunk so low that, at 
the beginning of the year, it passed at the rate of thiity 
Continental dollar bills for one dollar of silver. It was nat- 
ural that the farmers sHould be unwilling to part with their 
produce for a currency which was every day growing of 
less value ; nor did they think more highly of the bills on 
Congress, which Washington compelled them to take. It 
was still worse, if possible, with the army. Neither men 
nor officers could get their pay even in this currency, com- 
paratively valueless though it had become. 

3. At the close of the year 1779 Clinton sailed south, with 
the main body of his army, in the fleet of Admiral Arbuth- 
not, leaving General Knyphausen in command at New York. 
In the month of February, 1780, the British landed at St. 

1. Where was the American army dnring the winter? Why was the snfferiDg o/ 
the troops rendered more severe this winter? How were they fed and clothed ? 

2. What was the condition of the finances ? What made Washington's measures 
seem harsh to farmers ? Was it any better for the army in money matters ? 

12 
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John's Island, 30 miles below Charleston ; and, while Clinton 
moved by land to the banks of the Ashley, opposite the city, 
the fleet sailed round to enter Charleston Harbor. The ap- 
proach of the British was so slow and cautious that Lincoln, 
the American general at Charleston, had time to strengthen 
his works, and to add to his garrison of regulars a number 
of militia from the surrounding country. It was not until 
April that the British fleet, with little damage, passed the 
fire of Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island, and took a posi- 
tion off the city. A few days before, Clinton had thrown up 
works, and commenced preparations for a regular siege. 
4. At different points, some miles north of the city, there 

were stationed bodies of Amer- 
ican militia to keep open the 
communications with the coun- 
try. Against these posts act- 
ive British officers were sent 
soon after the siege began. On 
the night of April 14, Colonel 
Tarleton fell suddenly on a 
body of 1400 American caval- 
ry, under General Huger, at 
Monk's Corner, 30 miles north 
of Charleston, and defeated 
them with severe loss, captur- 
ing a gHkt quantity of military 
stores. Other American posts 
were also taken. 

5. Clinton pressed the siege 
of Charleston with vigor, and Lincoln's situation became 
every day more and more distressing. . His works were de- 
stroyed by the enemy's cannon, which approached very 
close ; his communications with the country were cut off; 
and, seeing no hope of relief, he surrendered the city and the 

8. To what poftit was the seat of war transferred ? Who was left to take care of 
New York? Where did the British land? State their movements after landing. 
Who was in command at Charleston? What preparations were made there to re- 
reive the British ? Show how slow were the movements of the latter. What waa 
the position of their fleet and army ? 

4. What important posts were there north of Charleston ? What was don*- by the 
British ? Mention what is said of the most important of these posts. 
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garrison on the 12th of May. The prisoners, including ev- 
ery male adult in the city, amounted to about 6000. 

6. After the surrender, Clinton sent off three expeditions 
to overrun and subjugate South Carolina. One of these, com- 
manded by Tarleton, overtook at Waxhaw Creek, May 29, 
a regiment of Virginia troops, under Colonel Buford, which 
had retreated into North Carolina after the fall of Charles- 
ton, and put nearly all of them to the sword. The other 
expeditions met with no resistance. South Carolina was 
brought so completely under British rule, that Clinton set 
sail in the early part of June for New York, leaving Corn- 
wallis to secure its conquest. The Carolinas abounded in 
tories, who now joined the British forces in large numbers. 
On the other hand, there were bands of American patriots 
in those states, called partisan corps, who were very active 
under, such leaders as Marion, Sumter, and Pickens. At 
Hanging Rock, east of the Wateree River, Sumter defeated 
a large body of regulars and tories, August 6th. 

7. To make a rallying-point for the formation of a regular 
army, Washington sent Baron De Kalb, with two regiments, 
to the South; and Congress dispatched General Gates, the 
conqueror of Burgoyne, to take the command of operations 
in the Carolinas. In a short time Gates was able to draw a 
considerable force around him. With this he unexpectedly 
met the British, underCornwallis, at Sanders's Creek, near 
Camden, Aug. 16. 'fte battle was short and violent. At 
the first charge of the British the American militia fled ; but 
the regulars, under De Kalb, stood firm, although attacked 
in front and flank. De Kalb at last fell mortally wounded ; 
and then the battle became a disorderly retreat, the pursuit 
by the British continuing for nearly 30 miles. The Am'eri- 

5. What was Lincoln's situation in a short time? What was he compelled to do? 
How many prisoners were surrendered? 

6. What did the surrender of Charleston enable Clinton to do ? What is said of 
these expeditions? What was the condition of Sonth Carolina? VHiat effect did 
the success of the British produce on many of the inhabitants ? Was all resistance 
at an end? How did it show itself? VHiat occurred at Hanging Rock ? 

7. VHio was sent by Washington to the South ? For what purpostf ? Who was ap- 
pointed commander in the Sonth? What was he successful in doing? Where and 
when did he fall in with the British ? What lost Gates the battle? What Instance 
of steady bravery is mentioned ? State the extent of the disaster to the American 
army. 
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can army was completely dispersed. Two or three days aft- 
er, Gates and a few of his officers rested at a point 80 miles 
distant from the field of Camden. 

8. To sum up the disasters to the American cause, Tarle- 
ton meanwhile had surprised Sumter on the 18th of August 
at Fishing Creek, on the west bank of the Catawba, and 
nearly destroyed his whole partisan corps. All united re- 
sistance to the British in South Carolina was for a time at 
an end. Gates, after several attempts, was unable to draw 
together more than 1000 men; and Congress, dissatisfied 
with his management, removed him from the command. On 
Washington's recommendation. General Nathaniel Greene 
was appointed in the place of Gates. Comwallis used his 
power with great severity. He hanged some of the patriots 
and imprisoned great numbers. This roused a feeling of 
vengeance among the people, and started partisan warfare 
into new life. Marion came from among the swamps, whith- 
er he had retired, and Sumter raised a fresh band. 

9. In September Cornwallis marched his main body into 
North Carolina as far as Charlotte, and dispatched Major 
Ferguson to rally the tories in the interior among the moun- 
tains. On his route Ferguson was attacked in camp at 
King's Mountain, October 7, by a large body of backwoods 
riflemen, under Colonel Campbell, and himself, with some 
150, was killed ; the remainder were taken prisoners. The 
tories in Ferguson's band had been guilty of great cruelties, 
and had deeply exasperated the inhabitants. After the bat- 
tle, the North Carolina backwoodsmen hanged a number of 
the tory prisoners on the spot. Cornwallis, when he heard 
the news of Ferguson's defeat, fell back into South Carolina, 
between the Broad and Saluda Rivers. Here he remained 
until the close of the year. 



8. What other disaster happened to a partisan corps about the same time ? What 
was now the condition of the patriot cause in the Carolinas ? How did Congress re- 
gard Gates's conduct f Who succeeded Gates ? What is said of the conduct of Com- 
wallis? What did this produce? 

9. In what direction did Comwallis move ? Who was dispatched to rally the roy- 
alists ? With what disaster did he meet ? What occurred after the battle that shows 
tne oiitemess of feeling between the patriots and tories? How did Ferguson's do- 
feat affect the movements of Comwallis? What other movements were made by 
him during the balance of the year ? 
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10. The BufferiDg in the Americaa camp at Morristown 
contuiued to increase as spring opened. Id May there was 
absolute famine among the troops. To such a point of des- 
peration were the soldiera driven, that two regiments of the 
Connecticut line avowed their purpose to march home or 
gain subsistence at the point of the bayonet. It required 
all the influence of Washington to restore order, and to ob- 
tain supplies of food for the soldiers. So serious was the dan- 
ger that Congress authorized him to declare mailial law. 

11. While Clinton was in the South, Knyphausen, hearing 
of the state of things in the American camp, determined to 
strike a blow. On the 6th of June he landed with 5000 
men at Elizabeth town, and advanced toward Springfield. 
He experienced serious resistance ; and, after burning the 
village of Connecticut Farms, returned to Elizabeth town. 
Clinton arrived with the fleet and part of the army from the 
South on June 7. Knyphausen again moved forward to- 
ward Springfield, and on the 23d attacked the Americana, 
nnder General Greene, who, after a sharp fight, fell back in 
good order to the heights. 

The British, checked by 
Greene's spirited resistance, 
after burning Springfield, 
marched back to Elizabeth- 
town. 

12, Lafayette, who had 
spent the winter in France, 
was successful iu persuad- 
ing the French court to send 
a new fleet and army to the 
help of t!ie Americans, and 
brought over the good news 
in April, Accordingly, in 
July, the fleet, nnder Admi- LAfiYe™. 

ral De Tiemay, arrived at Newport with an army of nea rly 

10. What WDB Ihe condition oTihe trnopB alMorrLBtown s»the winier cametiian 
endt Wbatdid UifeetsteofenfferliiEproaocet How was order reslored ? Whnl 
powers wera granted bj Congteee f 

11. WhM advantage did the Britteh attempt to take of the feeltng in the American 
cunpF Wbat wae Enyphansen'i ancceast Wbo arrived to Kn7plianaen's aeelet- 
BBcer WtaatmoTemenl^ronowedr How did It end f 
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7000 men, under the command of Count De Rochambeau. 
Great expectations were formed from this assistance; but, 
unfortunately, the British fleet on the American coast was 
heavily re-enforced. This prevented the French ships from 
leaving Narragansett Bay, and for a time banished the hope 
of any combined opei'ationB with the fleet and army, that 
Washington and the nation had deeply at heart. 

13, Arnold's Treason. — At the very time that Washington 
was absent at Hartford, Connecticut, consulting with De 
Tiernay and De Rochambeau on the best plan to render 
usefiil the French fleet and army, treason was plotting to 
put into the hands of the British West Point, the strongest 
fortreBS in the country. The traitor was Benedict Arnold. 
The wounds he received before 
Quebec and at Saratoga had 
rendered him unfit for active 
duty in the field, and through 
the influence of Washington 
he was placed in military com- 
mand of Philadelphia after its 
evacuation by Clinton in 1 778. 
Here he lived expensively and 
far beyond Ins means ; or, as 
was asserted, far from what 
befitted a republican general. 
14. In his command he wa» 
BEHBDioT iiHOLD. somfiwhat overbeaiiug, and 

quarreled with the Pennsylvania authorities, who made com- 
plaints to Congress against him for abuse of his high posi- 
tion by embezzling or misusing public propeity. On this 
charge he was tried, and sentenced to be reprimanded by 
Washington, who, notwithstanding all this, still retained the 
highest confidence in his personal honor and bravery. Ar^ 
Hold's pride was, however, greatly wounded by the sentence. 

" - ~— ■ -(- 

12. WhRt la SHid of LafeTetle's effortst Wben Mia whata did the French Undf 

WhBl prevsnted the Prench from giTing nctlye nsstatence to the American csnee! 
IB. What occarred while Wofihlngicm was absent from the Northern Armjl Where 

■wsB Washington! Where Ik West Point 1 Whit was Arnold's reptilatlon m a iot- 

dlert Why Hod throogh wboite InBaeace nas he placed In commDnd nt Phlbdcl- 

phis t What tectB are mentioned ahonl his life here ? 
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Id AuguBt, 1780, after earnest solicitation, he obtained from 
Washington the command of West Point, and at once en- 
tered into a correspondence with Clinton at New York with 
reference to the snrrender of that important place to the 
British. The person who conducted the correspondence with 
Arnold on the part of Clinton was Major Andr6 (andra), 
under the assumed name of John Anderson. ' 

15. When the affair had been sufficiently understood by 
letter, Andre went up the Hudson in the sloop of war Vul- 
ture, and was met near Havei-straw on the west bank by 
Arnold, September 22. Here all the arrangements for the 
surrender were completed. Meanwhile, the Vulture, com- 
manded by the Americans, had dropped lower down the 
river, and Andr^, with a pass from Arnold under his ^sumed 



14. What charge was made agaluat hCm white In comnund hereT Was the iharga 
■QBttiliied f To what eitent did all this affect Waehtnglnn'a conBdBnce In Arnolfl f 
How did Arnold recelvs his Mnlencet In what way did Waahlngtou show that hl« 
regard for Arnold attll mmliinedf W hut nee did Arai.ld make of this I 
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name, was compelled to return by land on the east side. 
When he had ridden as far as Tarrytown, at a turn of the 
road his horse's reins were suddenly seized by one of three 
militiamen, and, being for the moment surprised, he did not 
at first use his pass. He was searched, and the plans of 
West Point were found concealed in his boots. He then 
offered his purse, his watch — any reward, indeed, that they 
might demand, if they would let him pass, but they refused. 
They took him to the nearest American post, and the com- 
mander thoughtlessly permitted Andre to write to Arnold 
telling him that Anderson was taken. Immediately on re- 
ceipt of this letter, Arnold escaped in his own barge down 
the river, and was taken on board the Vulture. 

16. Andr6 was tried by court-martial as a spy. When 
before the court, he stated his connection with the whole 
affair with the utmost frankness. On these statements he 
was condemned to death, and was hung at Tappan, near 
the Hudson, October 2, 1780. Congress voted each of the 
militiamen — Paulding, Van Wart, and Williams, a pension 
of 200 dollars a year for life, and a silver medal. Arnold 
received for his treachery the appointment of brigadier gen- 
eral of the British army, and £10,000 sterling; but his con- 
duct was detested by the great bulk of the British officers 
nearly as much as by the American patriots. 

17. The American cause had made a narrow and most 
fortunate escape from disaster. The loss of West Point 
would have proved an almost irreparable injury to the coun- 
try. It would have given the British the command of the 
Hudson, thereby separating the Middle States from the East- 
ern, and for a time would have completely disarranged all 
the plans of Washington. 

16. Describe Andre's movements. When and wher« did he and Arnold first meet ? 
Why did not Andr6 go back by the Vultare ? How then did he return ? What hap- 
pened to him at Tarrytown ? How did the militiamen display their patriotism ? 
What unfortunate blunder was committed by the officer in whose hands he was first 
placed f What was the result ? 

16. What is said of Andr6's bearing before the court ? What was his fate f How 
were the militiamen rewarded? What were their names? What reward did Ar- 
nold receive ? 

17. Why was West Point of so much consequence to the American cause? 
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SECTION vn. 

Events op 1781. 

1. A LABGE part of the American army spent the winter 
of 1780-81 at Morristown, under General Wayne. They 
were better provided with food than in the previous winter, 
but they still suffered much from want of pay and clothing. 
The troops from Pennsylvania had an additional grievance. 
Many of them had enlisted to serve for three years or the 
war. The three yeare had ended, and their discharge was 
refused on the ground that by the war was meant a longer 
time than the three years, should fighting continue ; where- 
as the men contended that it meant a shorter time than three 
years, if the war ended before that time. 

2. On the 1st of January, the Pennsylvania line, to the 
number of 1300, under arms, left the camp at Morristown 
and commenced their march to Philadelphia, to demand re- 
dress from Congress. General Wayne interposed, but they 
threatened to bayonet him if he used force. In an attempt 
on the part of the officers to repress the mutiny, several 
were wounded and a captain was killed. They halted at 
Princeton, where British agents from Clinton met them with 
inducements to join the British service. The Pennsylvani- 
ans showed their patriotism by seizing these men and deliv- 
ering them up to General Wayne as spies. 

3. Congress was alarmed, and a committee of that body, 
and another from the Pennsylvania Assembly, proceeded 
to meet the troops. An agreement was entered into dis- 
charging those who had served three years, and making 
provision for back pay and clothing. These concessions on 
the part of Congress produced an injurious effect on the rest 
of the army. The troops at Pompton, New Jersey, mutinied 
on the 20th of January, but Washington sent a detachment 

1. Where was a large part of the army daring the winter ? What improvement 
was there in the aitnation of the soldiers ? What grievance was complained of by 
the Pennsylvania troops encamped there ? 

2. What step did they take to obtain redress ? What brave oflScer attempted to 
prevent them ? With what success ? What other attempt was made ? What proof 
did they give of their loyalty to the American cause ? 
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from West Point which quickly reduced the mutineers to 
obedience. Such disturbances showed plainly that extraor- 
dinary exertions were demanded to relieve the sufferings of 
the troops, otherwise the cause would be lost. Congress 
acted with vigor. Direct taxation was resorted to ; money 
was obtained from Europe ; a national bank was establish- 
ed ; and full power was placed in the hands of Robert Mor- 
ris to adopt what measures he deemed best to restore the 
well-nigh ruined finances of the country. These exertions 
were partially successful. 

4. In the beginning of January, the traitor Arnold, now 
in the service of the British, at the head of 1500 men, prin- 
cipally tories, ascended the James River, plundered the plan- 
tations, and burned many public and private buildings in 
Richmond. Governor Thomas Jefferson called out the mi- 
litia, and Arnold fell back to Portsmouth. A plan was laid 
by Washington for his capture at this place. Lafayette was 
ordered to move with 1200 men by land, and the French 
fleet, sailing from Newport, was to prevent the escape of 
Arnold from Elizabeth River. The plan failed. Admiral 
Arbuthnot, with a British fleet, followed, and defeated the 
French off the entrance to the Chesapeake, compelling them 
to return to Newport. General Philips presently arrived 
from New York with 2000 British troops, threw up works 
at Portsmouth, and assumed the command. Arnold then 
returned to New York, while Philips proceeded to ravage 
the country. 

5. Early in January, Cornwallis set his troops in motion 
toward North Carolina. Tarleton was dispatched with a 
cavalry force to get between Greene and Morgan, who com- 
manded a part of the American army, and came up with 
the latter at the Co wpens, January 17. Tarleton, dashing 

3. How did Congress look on these movements f What agreement was entered 
into? How did this operate on the rest of the army? Mention an instance of this, 
and how it was met What good effect did these mutinies produce on the country ? 
What measures were adopted ? What praise is given to Robert Morris ? Who was 
he ? See page 196. 

4. fiow did Arnold show his activity after he joined the British army ? Did he 
meet witti any resistance ? State what. For what was Washington anxious while 
Arnold lay here? What plan was laid? Why did it fail? What military officer 
soon after came to Arnold's assistance? 
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forward impetuously, 
aa was hie custom, at 
first swept every thing 
before him ; but Mor- 
gan turned suddenly 
on the British when 
they were disarranged 
in purBuit,and defeated 
them with great loss. 
Corn wall is, when he 
heard of this, moved 
with great speed to cut 
off Morgan's retreat in- ■ 
to Vii^inia, but reach- 
ed the Catawba River hmdai. oiteh to kouih bt ooneuss. 
a few hours after the latter had crossed. Comwallis waited 
until morning, and in the night the river became swollen 
with the rain, and prevented his crossing for several days. 

6. Determined on pursuit, he burned all his heavy bag- 
gage, and spared nothing but what was absolutely neces- 
sary. Morgan pushed on to the Yadkin River, and was there 
joined by General Greene, who took command and crossed. 
Comwallis reached the western bank just in time to see 
Greene's troops marching away from the other side. Here 
again the rain raised the water so high as to prevent the 
immediate crossing of the British. The retreat and pursuit 
were continued from the Yadkin to the River Dan. Both 
armies made the most unsparing exertions. The track of 
the Americans was marked by blood from their shoeless 
feet, but they were -able to reach and cross the Dan a few 
hours before Comwallis arrived. The British general, dis- 
heartened at his ill success, gave up the pursuit, and slowly 
made his way back into North Carolina. Greene received 
great honor for his skillful retreat. 



It. What vli:.)r did Comwnllie display • Wliere did 
ha Joined f Show the energy of the pnranit. Whe 
What iB said of the pnnnlt aod ><nirerinEs of the A 
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7. Being re-enforced, he in a short time resumed the of- 
fensive, and advanced into the Carolinas to watch Cornwal- 
lis. On the 15th of March he made a stand at Guilford 
Court-house, where he was attacked by Cornwallia, and 
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driven back several miles. His defeat was nearly equal to 
a victory, for the British loss in the battle was so very heavy 
that they were compelled to fall back to Wilmington, near 
the ^ea-coast. Greene then turned his attention to the Brit- 
ish forces in South Carolina, under the command of Lord 
Rawdon, at Camden, and encamped at Hobkirk's Hill, about 
a mile from the British camp. Here, on the 25th of April, 
he was surprised and defeated. The loss on both sides was 
nearly equal, and Greene was able to retire in good order. 
The victory was of no value to Lord Rawdon ; for, being un- 
able to bring on another general engagement with Greene, 
and becoming anxious for the safety of the posts between 
Camden and the coast, he retreated first to Nelson's Ferry, 
on the Santee, and then to Monk's Corner. 

8. So active, meanwhile, were the American partisan offi- 

7. How did Greene show his activity ? What stand did he make ? What was the 
result of the battle ? Where is Wilmington ? Who was in command of the British 
forces in South Carolina? To what point did Greene turn his attention after Com- 
wallis retreated ? What occurred at Hobkirk's Hill ? What use was Rawdon able 
to make of his victory ? Where did he go, and why ? 
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cers, Marion, Lee, snd Pickens, that, by the month of June, 
1781, only three important Btrong-holds were held by the 
British in South Carolina — Charleston, Nelson's Feri-y, and 
Fort Ninety-six, near the Saluda. In Georgia, Augusta was 
Buirendered on the Sth of June to Lee and Pickens, after a 
close siege of seven days. Greene himself marched against 
Ninety-six, defended by Carolina loyalists ; and Rawdon, on 
learning this, moved rapidly to their relief. Greene received 
notice of his approach, and concluded to assault the fort be- 
fore he arrived, but was repulsed, June 18th, with severe 
loss, and abandoned the siege. 

9. After the beginning of July, the active movements of 
the two armies were suspended for a time on account of the 
intense heat of the sultry season. The partisan corps of to- 
nes and patriots still kept the field, rifling houses, killing 
each other, and sometimes not sparing women and children. 
The unavoidable horrors of war were thus greatly increased ; 
and the desire for vengeance was rendered still more blood- 
thirsty by the execution of Colonel Hayne, a distinguished 
citizen of Charleston. 

10. When the city was surren- 
dered, he had given bia parole of 
honor that he would not serve in 
the American ranks. The British 
commander, greatly in need of 
re-en forcemerits, demanded his 
services in the army^ Hayne re- 
fused, alleging that this demand 
was not within the meaning of 
the parole. He then headed a 
partisan corps, and was taken in 
arms and hanged, August 4, in 
spite of the earnest entreaties of 
hia fellow-townsmen. In retalia- 

tion, Greene felt compelled to ex- a™™"- "ATnAMBt, amwa. 

8. liiwhatway wasUseenthBttheAmericaoB weregaiiiiuggrouDap Whereware 
these poBti ettnatedf Wbst Important point In Georgia wan surrendered bj tha 
Britlehf What check did Greene meet with T DeacribeH. Where Is Aagaata? 

». What pnt an end fora lime lolhe active moTetnonts of hoth armies t How was 
Ihe contest BlUl kept npf What Is aaldofthe effp;l ot these baiburiiieat How 
were Uie feeling* of both parties atlll more embittered f 
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ecute as deserters all those prisoners who had formerly 
served in his own army; and it was not always possible to 
prevent the American partisan troops from shooting the 
British officers who fell into their hands. 

11. Rawdon went to England, and left the command of 
the troops to Colonel Stewart. Greene, now re-enforced, and 
having been joined by Marion and Pickens, marched with 
2500 men against him, and compelled him to fall back to 
Eutaw Springs^ Here he was attacked by Greene on the 
8th of September ; and, after severe fighting, Stewart's left 
wing was driven in every direction. Unfortunately, the 
American troops stopped to plunder the British camp * this 
gave the enemy time to recover from their confusion and 
make a stand. Greene then drew off his troops, and left the 
field to the British ; but the latter were unable to improve 
this advantage, because they had lost nearly one third of 
their force, and during the following night they retreated in 
great haste. 

12. Greene, after following them as far as Monk's Comer, 
returned with his barefooted and half naked troops to the 
high hills of Santee. The result of the campaign in the Car- 
olinas gave great satisfaction to Washington and to Con- 
gress. With limited means, and under the most trying dif- 
ficulties. General Greene had repeatedly fought the enemy ; 
and, although he never gained a decisive victory^ yet, even 
when defeated, he obtained, to a considerable extent, the ob- 
ject for which he fought. In the end, he was able to wrest 
South Carolina from the British, and restore that state to 
the American Union. 

13. On the 20th of April Cornwallis left Wilmington, and 
on the 20th of May arrived, with scarce any resistance, at 
Petersburg, Virginia. At this point he was joined by Phil- 
ips and his troops, who had just been plundering on the 

10. What led to his execution ? What measures were taken by General Greene in 
retaliation ? What was the feeling among the partisan troops ? 

11. Who succeeded General Rawdon in the command ? Where did Greene com« 
up with him? What is said of the first part of the battle? What interfered with 
Greene's success ? What was the effect of the battle on the British ? 

12. What were Greene's movements after the battle? What was thought of his 
operations? Why did they think so highly of him? What great result did he 
achieve ? 
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James River, Clinton, afraid that the combined French and 
American forces were about to attack New York, ordered 
Cornwallis to move near the coast, that the latter might the 
more easily help him if this attack should be made. Ac- 
cordingly, Cornwallis, in the month of August, chose York- 
town and Gloucester Point, on opposite sides, at the mouth 
of York River. Here he threw up fortifications, and occu- 
pied them with 8000 men, the main body of which was at 
Yorktown. 

14. During the summer, Washington had been hoping, 
with the help of the French fleet and army, now increased 
to 7000 men, to make a combined attack on New York ; but 
he was unable to bring it about. Washington then turned 
his attention to operations in Virginia, and persuaded Ad- 
miral De Grasse and General De Rochambeau to unite with 
him in an attack on Cornwallis. The plan was to blockade 
tbe Chesapeake with the fleet, and at the same time invest 
Yorktown with the army. Washington, who was in the 
neighborhood of New York, moved with so much caution, 
and so completely deceived Clinton as to his intentions, that, 
before the British general understood his plans, the army 
was well on its way to Virginia. 

15. As soon as Clinton penetrated the designs of Wash- 
ington, he saw that it was useless to attempt to overtake 
him. Hoping to draw the latter back for the defense of 
New England, he sent General Arnold, with a large body of 
troops, to attack New London. On the 6th of September it 
was captured, and the shipping, together with a large part 
of the town, was burned. Fort Trumbull had been evacu- 
ated on his approach. He then assaulted and took Fort 
Griswold, on the opposite side of the Thames, and basely 
massacred the commander, Colonel Ledyard, and 60 of the 
garrison, after the surrender. Arnold's expedition failed in 
its great object. Washington kept on his march toward the 

13. What were the movements of Cornwallis in April and May ? Who joined him 
here? Where was he ordered to go by Clinton? Why? What position did he 
choose ? What was his whole force ? 

14. What combined attack had Washington failed to bring abont daring the sum- 
mer? What expedition was finally arranged? What was the plan of operations? 
What is said of the skillfal movements of Washington ? 
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aouth, and left New England to defend itseli^ The militia 
collected, and did this bo well that Arnold -became alarmed 
for his own safety, and made his way back to New York. 

16, On the 28th of September, the allied army, to the 
number of 16,000 men, encamped before Yorktown, and the 
French fleet blocked up the Chesapeake. Works were soon 
thrown up, and on the 9th of October the bombardment be- 
gan. Two advanced redoubts of the British were stormed 
and taken on the 14th. Additional batteries were erected 
by the allies, and the ramparts of 
the enemy rapidly crumbled be- 
neath the destructive fire; his guns 
were dismounted ; his ammunition 
failed him ; and on the 15tli he saw 
that the place could be held only 
a short time longer. 

17. On the night of the 16th he 
determined on the desperate alter- 
native of attempting to cross over 
to Gloucester Point, and then, for- 
cing hia way through, to push for 
BuiuB or YOflKTowH. Ugw York by rapid marches. His 

boats were actually collected for the crossing ; but a violent 
storm came on snddenly, scattering the boats, and compel- 
ling him to abandon his purpose. Nothing was left but to 
capitulate; and on the ISth Cornwallio surrendered his en- 
tire army of nearly 7000 men prisoners of war. The ships 
and naval stores, together with 1500 seamen, were given to 
the French. 

18, The news of the surrender of Cornwallis was received 
with gi-eat rejoicing throughout the country. Every where 
it was felt that this must end the war. It was the second 

10. What conclDslon did Clinton srrtTc at! Wbat coanter mnvement dtd be nr- 
range! What was li!s objectin tbis? Wbat did Arnold nccomplisbt Wbai eS-ect 
dW Ibis prodnce ™ Wnshtdgtoii-a planaf WUti wbut BucceeB did the New Bngland 
men defend tbamael vest 

16. Wbeu did ttae licet and allied aimj arrive before Torktown F Bow rapid weic 
Iheir operations? Describe theprogrCBH oftbe slecs- 

IT. To wbat desperate altemotiTe was Cornwallis abont to cesnrtl Wbeo trae 
thi!'! Wbat prevented f Whul was be at last compelled tu do F Give Uu puticn- 
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time that the English had lost an entire army by capture. 
In England the news produced great astonishment and mor- 
tification. Sensible men saw that any further struggle to 
keep possession of the American colonies must be useless ; 
but the English king and the Parliament, which met in No- 
vember, still showed a determined and warlike spirit. 



SECTION vm. 

Events op 1782-83. — Close op the War. 

1. In England, as spring approached, a disposition more 
favorable to America began to extend rapidly. In the month 
of March, the House of Commons voted to end the war ; and 
on the 20th of the same month, a new ministry, in favor of 
peace, came into office. Probably the most stubborn man in 
the kingdom was old King George IIL ; but he himself final- 
ly yielded, and orders were sent out to the British generals 
to cease fighting. A stop was thus put to active war move- 
ments ; yet it took a long time to arrange definitive terms 
of peace. 

2. The American cause was in the greatest danger from 
the distresses of the army. The troops were without pay, 
and the different states, already heavy sufferers by the war, 
were careless, and perhaps unable to provide the means for 
the payment of their defenders. During the year 1782, the 
bulk of the army was encamped at Newburg, on the Hud- 
son. In the month of May, the troops became very restless 
and impatient under their wrongs, and a letter was sent to 
Washington urging that he would take the government into 
his own hands as king, and redress the grievances of the 
troops. Washington at once, and with great firmness, re- 
buked the writer for daring to communicate such a proposi- 
tion. 

18. How was the surrender of Comwallis received and regarded in America ? How 
was it looked at In England by many ? Who did not share this feeling? 

1. What great change in English feeling took place? How was this change seen 
in March ? What is said of King George IIL ? 

2. What state of things produced great anxiety in America ? Where was the bulk 
of the army encnmped ? What important request w^tJ made of Washington ? What 
was his answer? 

K 
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3. Congress meanwhile took no steps for the relief of the 
army. It could, in fact, do nothing, for it had nearly ceased 
to have any influence over the states. The officers, after pe- 
titioning in December, waited through the winter, hoping 
for some redress ; but none came. In March, 1 783, an anony- 
mous letter was circulated in the camp, calling on them to 
organize for the purpose of enforcing their demands. Wash- 
ington still retained a powerful influence over the army, and 
was able to persuade the officers to trust to the justice of 
the country. Through his efforts, the officers obtained full 
pay for five years in one gross sum, instead of half pay for 
life. 

4. Meanwhile, in November, 1782, a preliminary treaty of 
peace was signed by American and English commissioners 
at Paris. This treaty could not be final until the English 
and French had concluded a separate treaty ; because, by 
the tenns of the alliance between France and the United 
States, neither could make a separate treaty of peace with 
England. In January of the next year, 1 783, the French 
and English goveraments agreed on terms of peace ; and in 
March, 1783, the American Congress ratified the treaty made 
by their commissioners the year before. Every thing, how- 
ever, was not finally arranged until September, 1783, when 
a definitive treaty was signed by all the nations who had 
taken part in the war — ^by England on one side, and France, 
Spain, Holland, and the TJnited States on the other. 

5. On the 25th of November, the last of the British troops 
in the United States evacuated the city of New York. Gen- 
eral Washington immediately entered and took possession. 
On the 2d of November, Washington issued his farewell ad- 
dress to the army, and on December 4 took leave of his offi- 
cers at New York. He then went to Annapolis, and on De- 
cember 23, under circumstances of great solemnity, resigned 
his commission to Congress, which was assembled there. He 

3. How did Congress act in this alarming state of affairs ? Why was this ? What 
coarse was taken by the officers ? How was this plan disconraged, and finally bro- 
ken up ? 

4. When and where was a preliminary treaty of peace signed ? Why was this not 
brought to a prompt and final settlement? When did the French and English agree 
on a treaty ? How soon after did Congress ratify their own treaty f Did these treirt- 
iee bring things to a prompt settlement r Why not f 
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immediately retired to his estate at Mount Vernon, on the 
bank of the Potomac River, in Vii^inia. 



SECTION IX. 

( THE TRBATI OF PEACE TO THE ADOPTION OP THE FSDERAI, 



1. When Congress declared the United States independ- 
ent in July, 1776, it agreed to recommend a plan of gov- 
ernment to be called Articles op CoNPEDRKAnoN. These 
were to be approved by the Btatea before they could become 
the constitution of the country. Five years passed before 
the states gave their assent, and in the mean time Congress 
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was compelled to act, as has been already stated, doing what 
it could to gain the contest for independence. 

2. The Articles of Confederation went into operation in 
July, 1781. It was hoped that they would give the Conti- 
nental Congress greater power to enforce all necessary laws ; 
but a very short time proved that the government could not 
be strengthened in this way. The public creditors remained 
unpaid ; the states treated the orders of Congress with in- 
difference, and it was fast sinking by its weakness into con- 
tempt. Commerce was deranged, and needed regulating. 
The states interfered with each other in taxing imported 
goods — that is, one state admitted these at a lower duty 
than neighboring states. In addition to this, they could 
not even enforce the collection of taxes within their own 
borders. 

3. What made matters worse was the feeling among many 
of the people that it was dangerous to give Congress the 
power to levy money, and to spend it without the assent of 
the states. They were jealous of the liberty which they had 
just gained, and they wished to keep the power of levying 
taxes in their own hands. It was a very trying time in the 
history of the country, and many wise and good men doubt- 
ed whether the government would survive it. In Massachu- 
setts, the discontent of the people broke out in open rebel- 
lion in the autumn of 1786. The leader was Daniel Shays, 
and the disturbance, known as Shays's Rebellion was only 
put down by a powerful armed force. These troubles ex- 
cited great attention throughout the country, and men be- 
gan to see that a stronger central government was neces- 
sary. 

1. When did Congress recommend Articles of Confederation ? What was the ob- 
ject of these Articles ? What was necessary before they could go in force ? How 
long was it before the states gave their assent f Under what powers did Congress 
meanwhile act? ^ 

2. Wben did the Articles of Confederation go into operation ? What did they ac- 
complish? What is said of the public creditors, and the way the states treated the 
orders of Congress ? In what was commerce deranged ? How did the states show 
their own weakness ? 

8. What made matters still worse? What produced this state of feeling? How 
was the condition of the country regarded by the leading patriots ? In what way 
did the discontent of the people show itself? How did the rebellion «id ? In what 
direction did the people turn for a remedy for this almost anarchy?. 
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4. In the month of September, 1786, delegates from the 
states met at Annapolis to devise some plan to regulate com- 
merce and the revenue. They concluded to recommend the 
assembling of a convention to revise the Articles of Confed- 
eration. In May, 1787, delegates from all the states met in 
convention at Philadelphia, and George Washington was 
unanimously chosen as its president. Instead of revising 
the Articles of Confederation, they, after a few months' de- 
liberation, agreed on a Constitution, which was sent to the 
states for their approval. It was decided that it should go 
into operation on March 4, 1 789, if nine of the thirteen states 
gave their assent. By the end of 1788, eleven states had 
ratified it, and the establishment of the Constitution of 
THE United States was thus secured. North Carolina did 
not give its assent until November, 1789, and Rhode Island 
stood aloof until May, 1 790. 

5. While the Convention was in session at Philadelphia, 
Congress was sitting in New York. The session of 1787 
was distinguished by an act worthy of lasting remembrance. 
Virginia, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, by their original 
charters, had an indefinite western boundary, which became, 
by the treaty of Paris in 1763, the Mississippi River. Vir- 
ginia ceded her claim to this vast region in 1784, and in this 
cession was soon followed by the other two states ; and also 
by New York. In July, 1787, Congress passed the famous 
Ordinance for the government of this regioft north of the 
Ohio, under the name of the Territory of the Northwest. 

6. This measure had a wonderful effect on the develop- 
ment of that region. It is especially celebrated for the pro- 
vision that slavery should never be allowed to exist within 
the territory, or in states to be formed out of it. Perhaps 
no single statute ever had so powerful an influence over the 

4. What meeting took place in 1786? What was its object? What did they de- 
termine? Where and when did this new Convention meet ? Who was chosen pres- 
ident ? What did this Convention at first intend to do ? What did they finally rec- 
ommend ? How long were they in session ? When and nnder what agreement was 
it to go in operation ? When did it get the approval of a sufficient number ? What 
two states were not then ready ? How long was it before they ratified ? 

6. What is said of the Virginia, Connecticut, and Massachusetts charters? How 
was the western boundary limited by the treaty of Paris ? What did Virginia do in 
1784? Was she alone in this liberal movement ? How did Congress act in relation 
to it? 
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destinies of the United States as this ; and in importance it 
ranks second only to the Constitution itself. It originally 
emanated from the active mind of Thomas Jefferson as early 
as 1784 ; at which time the territory would have been organ- 
ized had it not been for the opposition that arose on account 
of Jefferson's provision to exclude slavery from its limits. 

7. To the same distinguished man is to be ascribed the 
honor of presenting the simple plan of our present decimal 
currency. Congress finally adopted this in August, 1786, 
and thus abolished the use of English money, univei'sal in 
the states. The old habit of reckoning by shillings and 
pence, however, long remained common among the people. 
A mint was established soon after the adoption of this cur- 



6. What effect did this have on the territory iteelf ? What remarkable provision 
was there iu the *' Ordinance?'* What is said of its importance ? From whom did 
the plan emanate t 
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rency, but Congress was so poor that only a few tons of cop- 
per cents were coined. 

8. In September, 1788, Congress, sitting at New York, ap- 
pointed the first Wednesday of January, 1789, for the choice 
of presidential electors by the people, and New York as the 
place where the new government should go into operation 
on the 4th of March following. That city became, there- 
fore, the first capital of the country under the Constitution. 
George Washington was unanimously chosen President of 
the United States, and John Adams, of Massachusetts, Vice- 
President. On the 3d of March, the great Continental Con- 
gress, which for some months had only been kept alive by 
the attendance of a few members, quietly went out of exist- 
ence without public ol?servation. All eyes were turned to 
the new order of things, and the immense services of that 
departing body were for the time forgotten. Posterity, 
however, does not forget them, and the best monument to 
their value is the simple story of the Revolutionary Wab. 



GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

1. The war which commenced in the year 1776 between 
England and her American colonies continued for three 
years to be purely a struggle between these two contend- 
ing parties. Important as it was to America, it formed, 
however, but a part of the extended contest which began in 
the year 1778, through the alliance of France with the Unit- 
ed States. At the close of that year the war had assumed 
immense proportions ; and wherever the forces of France 
and England met and engaged, on land or sea, there was 
fierce fighting and great loss of life. 

7. What other important measnre was proposed by Jefferson ? When did Congress 
finally adopt this ? Did it stop the reckoning by means of shillings and pence ? 
W^hat is said of the United States mint ? 

8. What did Congress do in September, 1788 ? What place was made the capital 
of the country ? Who were chosen President and Vice-President f What is said of 
the closing days of Congress ? 

1. What is said of the Revolutionary War during the first three years ? When and 
by what was the theatre of war vastly extended? What is said of its extent at tho 
close of 1778? 
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2. This gigantic struggle increased still more when, in the 
year 1779, Spain formed a treaty of alliance with France to 
assist the United States. Shortly aft.er this was signed, the 
Spanish laid siege by sea and land to the strong fortress of 
Gibraltar, originally belonging to Spain, but then in posses- 
sion of England, and commanding the entrance to the Med- 
iterranean. This was one of the most remarkable sieges of 
modern times, and lasted for nearly three years. During its 
continuance, France joined Spain with a fleet and army ; but 
the English at last destroyed the war-ships and floating bat- 
teries of the allies, and the siege was raised. 

3. In 1781, the Spanish captured Pensacola, and then West 
Florida fell into their hands. Toward the end of the year 
1780, Great Britain declared war against Holland, and severe 
fighting ensued between them at sea and in the West Indies. 
In addition to this, she was for a time threatened by an alli- 
ance of the Northern powers — Sweden, Denmark, and Rus- 
sia. Thus we see that England was fighting, single-handed, 
not only the United States, but the most warlike part of 
Europe, during the Revolutionary War ; and, though she 
inflicted great damage on France, Spain, and Holland, she 
herself sufiered severely. 

4. We have seen what was the patriotism of the American 
troops; how wonderfully, winter after winter, and year aft- 
er year, the soldiers fought on, ill fed, ill clothed, and nearly 
always without pay. The patience, the firmness, the cour- 
age, the energy of Washington, were of immense importance. 
The vigor and perseverance of Congress are worthy also of 
the highest praise. Yet it is doubtful whether, without the 
French alliance, all these would have gained the independ- 
ence of the colonies. 



2. What event occurred In 1779 ? What was the first great movement made by 
Spain ? Where is Gibraltar ? What is said of the importance of this siege ? Did 
Spain carry it on alone ? What was the result ? 

3. What conquest was made by Spain in North America? What other nation was 
added to the list of England's enemies in 1780 ? In what way was she threatened in 
addition to this? What was the situation of England during the Revolutionary 
War ? What was her success during this struggle with her Eur<>pean enemies ? 

4. What is said of the American army ? Of Washington ? Of Congress ? W hat 
remark is made of the probable success of all these unaided in the struggle witl* 
England? 
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5. The mao to whose exertions and great reputation, more 
than to any single individual, the country was indebted for 
the Fiench assistance, was Benjamin Franklin. In the year 
1776, he was appointed one of three commissioners to the 
court of France to solicit help. His fame as a philosopher. 



and a sage preceded him ; and, on his arrival in France, his 
simple yet winning mannera, his venerable and dignified ap- 
pearance — now seventy years of age — his great knowledge 
of the world, and his charming powers of conversation, won 
the regard of the French people, and gained him the ear of 
the chief men of that nation. He became so great a favor- 
K2 
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ite, that portraits of him were every where to be seen, and 
his busts abounded in the shop-windows of Paris. 

6. It was to Franklin's influence that the treaty of alliance 
with France was mainly due ; and through the same influ- 
ence she sent money, clothing, arms, ammunition, fleets, and 
armies. The money, which she sent in the form of specie, 
was of the greatest importance, on account of the wretched 
state of the American finances. In the matter of money, the 
French troops were also of very great advantage ; for, dur- 
ing the two years and a half they were in the country, they 
paid regularly for their supplies in cash. But we should re- 
member that France and Spain did not love " America and 
Freedom." They hated the power of England, and saw that, 
by helping her colonies to independence, they could deal a 
deadly blow against her, and cripple her power. France, 
particularly, had not forgotten her own expulsion from Can- 
ada in 1763. 

7. It is to be remembered, also, that all the people of the 
colonies were not patriots. In the Middle Colonies, but far 
more in the Carolinas and Georgia, a large part of the pop- 
ulation were tories. There was bitter and bloody fighting 
between them and the patriots — far more bloody, fierce, and 
unforgiving than between the latter and the English. At 
the end of the war, many of these tories fled to Nova Scotia 
or the West Indies ; but in course of time a number re- 
turned, and many of them received back their estates, which 
had been confiscated by the government. 

8. If the people of the colonies were not all patriots, nei- 
ther were all the people of England opposed to the Ameri- 
cans. There was a small but very active party in the En- 
glish Parliament that constantly opposed the war measures 

5. To whom and to what extent was the countrj indebted ? What other honor was 
bestowed upon him in the year 1776? Why is he called a philosopher? Mention 
the different things that influenced the French people in his favor. Give an illus- 
tration of his great popularity. 

6. What great measure was mainly due to his influence ? What else did he ac- 
complish ? What remark is made about the money which Prance sent ? Can you 
tell from what is stated elsewhere why specie was so important ? On what grounds 
did France and Spain help the United States ? 

7. What source of weakness to the American cause was there in the colonies ? 
Where did the tories most abound ? How did the tories and patriots treat each 
other ? Where did many of the first go after the war f 
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of the government, and praised the stand taken by the Amer- 
icans. This party grew stronger and stronger as the war 
went on, and finally their views triumphed. 

9. Effects of the War on Commerce and Industry.— The sev- 
en years' contest destroyed the commerce of the states. En- 
glish ships of war swept their vessels from the ocean, and 
the fisheries, one of the main stays of New England, were 
broken up. But large fortunes were made by privateering. 
A great number of English merchant vessels and their car- 
goes were captured. Three hundred and fifty of them were 
sold as prizes in French courts, and brought some $5,000,000. 
This business, however, only benefited the few who were en- 
gaged in it. 

10. Another small portion of the people became rich by 
selling supplies to the army. Still the war left the bulk of 
the inhabitants wretchedly poor ; and by far the greater part 
of those who served in the army could find nothing to do 
when they were discharged. We shall see before long that 
this extreme poverty produced great discontent with the new 
government, and helped to create alarm as to its stability. 

11. Settlement during the War. — ^Early in the year 1776, 
a large tract of land south of the Lower Kentucky was 
bought by one Henderson from the Indians for a few wagon- 
loads of goods. In the same month that the battle of Lex- 
ington was fought, Daniel Boone was sent across the moun- 
tains with a number of adventurers into this tract, and built 
a wooden fort at what is now called Boonesboro', on the bank 
of the Kentucky River. 

12. Other settlements were made about the same time, 
and in May the settlers organized under the name of the 
Assembly of Transylvania. Soon after, they sent a delegate 
to the Congress at Philadelphia, asking admission. As the 

8. State what is said regarding the feeling in England toward the colonies. How 
was this shown in Parliament ? 

9. What effect did the war produce on American commerce ? What was one of 
the great branches of New England industry? How was this affected? How did 
the Americans make English commerce suffer ? Show the extent of this. Whom 
did privateering benefit ? What is privateering ? 

10. In what other way did a few grow rich ? In what condition did the war leave 
the mass of the people and the soldiers ? To what did this lead ? 

11. What large tract was purchased in the beginning of the year 1TT6? What im- 
portant emigration occurred in April of the same year ? Where is Boonesboro' ? 
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new territory was within the limits of the State of Virginia, 
the delegate was refused admission. In course of time, Vir- 
ginia made arrangements with the Transylvania settlements, 
and they agreed to submit to her authority, and were organ- 
ized as Kentucky County. West Tennessee was first set- 
tled at Nashville, by James Robinson, in the year 1779. 
East Tennessee had been previously settled in 1768 by the 
same man. These both remained under the government of 
North Carolina, to which the territory belonged. 

13. New York had trouble with the "Green Mountain 
Boys." Previous to the expedition of Burgoyne in 1777, 
they organized a state government and named it Vermont ; 
and the same year applied to Congress for admission. New 
York angrily resisted, because she said this was her terri- 
tory; and the Vermonters were refused admission. They 
were far from being cast down by this, and immediately set 
about electing a governor and the other state officers. All 
through the war, and for years after, the quarrel was kept 
up between New York and Vermont. Not seldom blood 
flowed ; but New York kept the latter out of the Union for 
a number of years. 

14. The Continental Congress. — This great central author- 
ity during the war was composed of delegates as remark- 
able for ability and high character as any the world has 
ever seen. It began with few or no powers granted by the 
colonies, but soon found it necessary to assume and exercise 
power, and this it did very vigorously for some time. It 
called for troops; it appointed a commander-in-chief and 
generals; it issued paper money; it sent leading men to 
Europe to ask assistance. As the war went on, and the va- 
rious states began to suffer, and gloomy periods of distress 
appeared, and the currency sank more and more in value. 
Congress found that it had no power to enforce its orders ; 

12. Under what same did the new settlements organize? What important step 
did the new government talce ? How was the petition received f What arrange- 
ment was in course of time made by Virginia ? What settlement took place in 1779 f 
When was East Tennessee first settled ? Under what state did they remain ? 

13. With whom did New York have trouble about territory ? What spirited move- 
ment did they make ? What was their success before Congress ? Did these greatly 
disturb the Vermonters ? How did they show their independent spirit f How long 
did the quarrel continue ? What is said of its bitterness ? 
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yet it never quailed, and in the darkest times it never de- 
spaired of the country. 

15. It was a secret assembly, and sat with closed doors. 
A slight sketch of the proceedings was published once a 
month, and its sitting was continuous — that is, it adjourned 
from time to time, and had but one session from its begin- 
ning in 1774 until the year 1781, when, under the Articles 
of Confederation, annual sessions were adopted. Its full 
membership in its early years was less than sixty ; but the 
number present seldom amounted to more than thirty, be- 
cause the trying times of the long war drew many of its 
members home to attend to their affaiiu 

16. The president of Congress was the chief officer of the 
country, and this important position was filled by different 
leading men chosen from among its members. Philadelphia 
has the honor of being the city where Congress sat during 
the greater part of the war. It was compelled at times to 
change its place of sitting by the movements of the enemy, 
and finally, in 1785, removed to New York, where it went 
quietly out of existence in the year 1789 by the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Presidents of the Continental Congress from 1774 to 1789. 

Name. Where from. When choun. 

Peyton Randolph Virginia 1774, September. 

John Hiancock Massachnsetts 1775, May. 

Henry Laurens Sonth Carolina 1777, November. 

John Jay New York 1778, December. 

Samuel Huntington Connecticut 1779, September. 

Thomas McKean Delaware 1781, July* 

John Hanson Maryland 1781, November. 

Edward Bondinot New Jersey 1782, November. 

Thomas Mifflin (General). . . . Pennsylvania 1783, November. 

Richard Henry Lee Virginia 1784, November. 

John Hancock (sick at home) . Massachusetts 1786, November. 

Nathaniel Oorham Massachusetts 1786, June. 

Arthur St. Clair (General) .... Pennsylvania 1787, February. 

Gyrus Griffin Virginia 1788, January. 

14. What was the great authority of the country ? Of what kind of men was it 
composed ? What powers were granted to it by the colonies ? Can you give a rea- 
son for this ? What did Congress do notwithstanding this ? Mention a few of the 
measures by which Congress displayed its energy. In what condition did it find 
itself as the war went on ? What is said of its courage ? 

15. In what respect did it differ from Congress in our own times ? What is said 
of its session ? How numerous was its attendance ? Why was this so small ? 

16. How was the President of Congress regarded ? Name from the tabJs some 
of the men that filled it. What was the capital during the greater part of the ymrf 
Mention fi*om the table other places where Congress held its sittings. 
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Different Places where the Congress met. 

Phllndelphta 1174-1116. I PliilldelphLa IIT8-1T8B. 

BalUmote IITB. Princeton ITM. 

PhiladelpW* im. Annaiinlle 1T8S. 

Ltacuter u>d Tork IITT. I Treulon 17M. 

Mew York 1186-1 I8B. 
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Why did he retorn Northf 

Who Bucceaded himt aad state his moTemenla. 

ahow how Ihorougbly Soath Carolina was overran hy the British. 

Who were eent South to organize and command tbe AmsricaD amy F 

8. Sketch the miivemcntB of both armleB until the BUbJitgatlon of the CarolinB* 

9. What showed CornwaliU that thta wae not likely to be lasting f 

10. What warlike moyements oocnrred at the North in ITS") t 

11. Whatimportant event took place on the Hodeon this year t 

12. Sketch the career of Arnold ttom h!a flrat appearance In the bletory. 
IB. Where were the French thla year, and what asalBUnce did they give ? 

14. Where waaWsahlngton daring the year IIBD I 

Ifi. In what pailB of the conntry was the tlghtln|[ carried on dnrlng ITSl I 

15. What eventa ahow the alarming coudiCioD of affairs at the beginning of Ui-^ 
yesrr 

17. Oive the leading eventa Inthe South prevlona to November, ITSl. 

18. Sketch the character of Oreece le shown in hie Carolina campaigna. 
IS. In what way did Washington abow his skill in November t 

SO. How did Clinton try to coanteract hia movementsl 

81. What nae did WaahingloQ make of the French fleet and army? 

S2. Describe the siege of Yoi^iowD and the BBrr«nder of CorawalUL 
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tS. Wbeanae pesce pracUlin«df 

U. Wb; waa it bo Ioqk delayed f 

2). Wint werethelenaBof the treatyf 

S6. Where WBB the bulk of the armj during the fsll and winter of IIBI f 

SJ. WtmlwosHiereelingonheannxdurlDg the year iJSSr 

J3. HowraudiJiiBtice wBH tbereip these cumiilalnuf 

29. What proposition was made to WajhlngioD, and tow did He meet itf 

80. How did he malte his InBuence felt at a iaiet tlnio * 

81. Wbatpai []!d Wsshiugton hlmecir receive? 

81. Wlisl was the coiidttlon of the people at Itie close of the WM- 1 
88. How many nstlonn were flnallj involvefl lu it f 

84. or what advantage was this to the United StHMst 

85. UBDtioB an Important eveut in the European war. 
Se. Sketch the character of the toriee, 

ST. Show the conduct of the CiiuUuenlal Congress dnring the war. 
SB. From what did its »e3kueaii, if any, originate r 
8». Describe the meeliDgs of Congress. 

40. What kind of Blate governments eilsled during the war? 

43. Describe the iHneflte that sprang rrom Franklin's luAueiice In France? 

46. Who was king in England during the Revolution? 

4S. Under what furiD otguvemment were tbeUulled Slates for Beverai years afti 
the close of the wart 

41. What was the form orgovemment during the Revolntlonary War? 

4a When were Ihe Articles of Confederation first framed, anil when Bdopledl 
4fi. Why were they fonud of little eervicef State this fully. 
" "" ■ ■ "■ .nshowedthismoiepliiioly? 

Qe Constltntlonal Convention meet? 
. ct,andwhych 
S. Who were its preslden 
4. Name some otlle leading members, 
a. After tion long a time were Its labors conclnded, a 
;b regard -to the CimstitDUnn? 

T. What great act of Congreaa marked the year 1187? 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SECTION I. 
wabhikqton's administration, 1789-1797. 

1. The 4th of March, 1 789, the day on whidi the first Con- 

gress under the Coiistitu- 
tioD was to meet, was ush- 
ered ill by the ringing of 
bells and the firing ofean- 
non at New York, the tem- 
porary capital. A suificieut 
number of members to foi'm 
a quorum for the transaction 
ot'buainess did not arrive nu- 
til the 30th of March ; and 
it was not until April 6th 
that the electoi'al votes were 
counted, and the nnanimo'is 
election of George Washing- 
ton as Presiflent, and John 
Adams as \ ice -President, 
for a term of four years, was duly declared. 

2, Washington, at his residence at Mount Vernon, was in- 
formed of liis election by a messenger from Congress. He 
at once accepted the office, and in two days thereafter 
started for New York. In those days, when there were no 
railroads or steam-boats, travel was very slow. Washing- 
ton's progress was still further delayed by the inhabitant* 
on bis route, who insisted on paying him the greatest hon- 
or. His journey was almost a constant ovation. The peo- 
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pie erected triumphal arches ; dowers were strewed in hii 
way ; mothers, with their daughters dreeBcd in white, Hang 
odes in his honor ; and processions in every place of importr 
ance met and escorted him through the neigh bo ihood. His 
progress was bo slow that he did not arrive in New York 
until the close of the month of April. 

3. On the 30th of April, on the balcony of Federal Hall, 
New York, Washington took the oath of office in presence 
of the Senate and Representatives in Congress, and a large 
concoui-se of spectators. He then retired to the Senate 
Chamber, and there delivered an address to both houses, 
which was listened to with the greatest respect. Congress 



first proceeded to arrange the executive department of 
the government. It created a Department of State, of the 
Treasury, and of War. Washington appointed Thomas Jef- 
ferson Secretary of State, Alexander Hamilton Secretary of 
the Treasury, and General Knox Secretary of the War De- 
partment. John Jay was made Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and -Edmund Randolph Attorney General. 
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4. The subject of the finances next received the earliest 
attention. In the month of January, 
1790, Secretary Hamilton brought for- 
ward hia plan in favor of paying the 
national debt in full, and also the 
debts of the states incurred in the 
war. This plan met with considerable 
opposition in Congress and through- 
out the country, but was finally ap- 
f proved. 

5. During the same year, 1790, the 
seat of government was fixed at Phil- 
ALniTOBB KAHiLTOH. adclphia for ten yeare, to be removed 
in 1800 to a new city on the banks of the Potomac Dur- 
ing the following year, the Bank of the United States was 
chartered for twenty years ; but this was accomplished only 
after very great opposition in Congress. 

6. The Indians in the Northwest Territory had grown 
troublesome. The British agents were charged with stir- 
ring them up to claim the Ohio as their southern and east- 
ern boundary. They lay around the banks of that river, 
and waylaid the boats of the immigrants, who were now 
crowding in great numbers into the fertile lands of the 
West Id the year 1V90, General Harmar was sent against . 
them, and was defeated with great loss. Next year, an ex- 
pedition under St Clair, governor of the Northwest Teni- 
tory, met with the same disaster. 

"7. General Wayne, the hero of Stony Point, was then made 
commander, and brought the war to a conclusion at the 
battle of the Maumee, in the year 1794. Here the Indians 
were defeated with great slaughter. They made nothing, 
therefore, by their struggle with the white man, but were 
compelled to cede by treaty, in 1795, a great portion of their 
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lands, amounting to more than 25,000 square miles, embrac- 
ing the eastern and southern part of Ohio. 

8. On the 4th of March, 1793, Washington entered on the 
second term of his presidency, to which he had been again 
unanimously elected. John Adams had also been rechosen 
Vice-President. The people of the United States, however, 
were far from being united in political sentiment. A large 
party were in favor of a strong national government, and 
were known as Federalists ; their opponents were known as 
anti-Federalists. Washington, Adams, Hamilton, and Jay 
belonged to the* party of Federalists. Jeflferson, Madison, 
and Monroe were among the prominent leaders of the anti- 
Federalists. 

9. The feeling had already grown very bitter between 
these two parties when the French Revolution broke out. 
In 1793, the French Directory seut out M. Genet {zhornd) as 
embassador to America. On his arrival, he was so well re- 
ceived by the anti-Federalists in particular, and by many 
who had not forgotten the assistance of France during the 
Revolutionary War, that he presumed on this, and began to 
fit out privateers against English commerce. 

10. France had declared war against England, and Ge- 
nre's conduct was therefore very displeasing to Washington, 
who did not wish the United States to be involved in a war 
with England. Genet behaved so defiantly in the matter, 
that Washington requested the French government to re- 
call him, which request was complied with in 1794. Genet's 
conduct and his recall increased the bitterness between the 
Federalists and their opponents, who now first began to call 
themselves Democratic Republicans. 

11. Genet's public opposition to the goveniment had oth- 

T. Who brought the war to an end ? When and where ? What did the Indians 
gain by their stmggle, and what is said of the treaty? 

8. What occurred on the 4th of March, 1793? Who was elected Vice-President? 
<frha,t is said of the political feeling of the people ? Who were the leading Federal- 
ists? Who were the leading anti- Federalists ? 

9. What is said of the teeling between these two parties? Whom did the French 
Eevolationists send out ? How was he received in America ? What did this encour- 
age him to do? 

10. How was Genet's conduct regarded by Washington ? Why ? What did Wash- 
ington do ? Did the French government accede to this ? What was thought in th« 
United States of Genet's recall ? What name had the anti-Federalists tsken ? 
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ev evil results; for it encouraged rebellion among the peo- 
ple of Western Pennsylvania, One of Hamilton's modes 
of raising revenue was by a duty on whisky. These Penn- 
sylvaniaiia formed secret societies, and detennined not to 
pay this duty; and at length became so bold in 1794 that 
Washington was compelled to order a military force to put 
them down. On the appearance of this, the " Whisky Ke^ 
bellion," as it was called, suddenly came to an eud, 

12. In spite of Washington's great care not to offend En- 
gland, by showing too great a leaning toward France, the 
English government treated the United States in a way that 
seemed likely to end in war. Her agents were charged with 
inciting the Indians in the West, and she was unwilling to 

give up some of the Western posts, 
as she had agreed to do by treaty, 
John Jay was sent as special em- 
bassador to England, and was for- 
tunate in being able to conclude a 
treaty with that government which 
settled the question of the Western 
posts and other points in dispute. 
But this treaty did not please the 
opponents of Washington. When 
news of it arrived in America, Jay 
was burned in effigy, and Washing- 
ton was freely censured. The ti-ea- 
ty was, however, approved by the 
Senate in 1795. 

13. At the end of the year 1793, Jefferson retired from 
the cabinet ; but the agitation between the two great par- 
ties continued. Washington suffered much annoyance from 
the abuse of his opponents, but kept on his way, conscious 
of the purity and rectitude of his intentions. In the month 

•of September, 1796, he issued his famous Farewell Address 
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to the people of the United States, in which he announced 
his fixed determination to retire from office at the end of his 
second term. 

14. The canvass for the election that followed was con- 
ducted with great rancor. Both parties put forward their 
chief men — the Federalists, John Adams ; and the Repub- 
licans, Thomas Jefferson. After a bitter contest, the former 
was chosen President; and Jefferson, having received the 
next highest number of electoral votes, was chosen Vice- 
President. 

15. Congress had already voted a reply to the Farewell 
Address, expressing the fullest confidence in Washington's 
wisdom and integrity. During the winter, nearly all the 
Legislatures sent resolutions expressive of the same feelings. 
Throughout the country, the voice of party clamor against 
Washington was almost hushed. On the 4th of March, 1 797, 
he was present at the inauguration of President Adams, and 
there received the warmest manifestations of regard from 
assembled thousands. In a few days afterward he retired 
to his home at Mount Vernon. 



SECTION II. 

JOHN ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION, 1797-1801. ' 

1. John Adams, the new President, was one of the early 
and active Massachusetts patriots. As a member of Con- 
gress, he from the first took a prominent position, and was 
one of the celebrated committee that reported the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1778, he was sent as commission- 
er to Europe, and remained abroad ten years, actively en- 
gaged on impbrtant public business. During his residence 

13. Who retired from the cabinet at the end of 1793 ? What is said of the state of 
party feeling, and of Washington's conduct in relation to it ? What important event 
occurred in 1793 ? 

14. Who were put forward as candidates for the presidency ? How was the can- 
vass conducted ? Who were elected President and Vice-President ? Is this the way 
in which the Vice-President is chosen at present ? 

15. How did Congress and the states treat Washington's Farewell Address ? State 
what is said in connection with the inauguration of Adams. Where did Washing- 
ton retire f 
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abi-oad, in the year 17S5, he was appointed first minister to 
the court of England from the United States. Soon after 
his return from Europe he was elected Vice-President, in 
1V89. 

2. The trouble with 
France did not come to 
a close with the recall of 
M, Genet, Jay's treaty 
with England displeased 
the French government 
to such an extent that 
the latter ordered Pinck- 
ney, the American min- 
■ ister, to leave the coun- 
try ; and a number of 
American vessels were 
taken at sea by French 
men-of-war. President 
Adams called an extra 
session of Congress to 
consider these matters ; 
and three envoys, Pinckney, the late minister, Gerry, and 
Marshall, were sent to France to attempt the restoration of 
a friendly feeling between the two countries. 

3. The French Directory, the name of the new revolution- 
ary government, declined to receive them officially, and hint- 
ed that a present of money would pave the way for an ar- 
rangement. If this were not given, then there would be 
war. Pinckney's reply was very spiritedT^' W ar be it, 
then. Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute !" 
Shortly after this, Pinckney and Marshall were ordered to 
leave France, because they were Federalists. Gerry, on the 
other hand, who was a Republican, and supposed to favor 
the interests of the French, was allowed to remain. This 
treatment of the envoys stirred the anger of the American 

1. What Is seldoTPreBidciitAdiinie'B earlier historyf Ofbls Ister public oltlFes! 
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^ people to such an extent that Congress at once prepared for 

£ war, and Washington was appointed commander-in-chief. 

'^ 4. Fighting at sea followed. An American armed schoon- 

er was captured by the French, and a French frigate was 
taken by the United States ship Constellation. Before hos- 
tilities proceeded farther, the French Directory made pro- 
posals of peace, and, after some delay. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
First Consul of France, in the year 1800 signed a treaty at 
Paris. Washington did not live to see peace proclaimed. 
He died, after a short illness, at Mount Vernon, of a disease 
of the throat, on the 14th of December, 1799. All parties 
paid the greatest honor to his memory, and he was univer- 
sally mourned as the Father of his Country. In Europe the 
sincerest tributes were awarded to the nobleness, purity, 
and grandeur of his character. 

5. The seat of government was transferred to Washing- 
ton in the year 1800, as originally provided for by Congress, 
Maryland and Virginia ceding a tract of land 10 miles square 
for the new city. 

6. The difficulties with France led to measures that pre- 
vented the re-election of Adams to the presidency. While 
the excitement in regard to France was at its height, he 
recommended the passage of the Alien and Sedition Laws. 
The Alien Law gave power to expel all foreigners who were 
found plotting against the good of the country. The Sedi- 
tion Law was aimed chiefly against the violent attacks on the 
government by the press. Adams thought these measures 
were for the good of the country. The majority of the peo- 
ple thought differently. At the election in 1800, the Repub- 
lican party triumphed, and Thomas Jefferson was elected 

lent, and Aaron Burr, of New York, Vice-President. 

3; How "were the envoys received ? What was Pinckney's celebrated reply ? What 
followed ? How was the news received by th» American people, and what measures 
were adopted f 

4. Where did the first fighting take place? State what is mentioned of it. What 
put a stop to hostilities? When, where, and by whom, on the part of France, was 
the treaty signed ? What memorable event took place in 1799 ? How was his mem- 
ory regarded in America ? And in Europe ? 

5. What change was made in the year 1800? Jn what year did Congress decide on 
the change ? What states gave the land, and how much ? 

6. How many terms did Adams serve as President? Wliat prevented his re-elec- 
tion ? What were these measures ? What was the Alien Law ? What was the Se^ 
dition Law ? Who was chosen President, and who Vice-President ? 
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SECTION m. 



1. The illustrious man who now became President of the 

United States had been 
deeply engaged in the long 
colonial struggles for free- 
dom and independence. He 
took an active part in the 
early patriotic movements 
of Virginia, of which he 
was governor during the 
later part of the war. As 
a member of Congress and 
chairman of a committee, 
he, in 1776, drew up the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and again, in 1784, 
by his efforts, forever link- 
ed his name with the great 
Northwest Territory, prin- 
cipally ceded by Virginia 
to the United States. In 
Washington's first term, Jefferson was Secretary of State. 

2. During the firet year of Jeffei'son's administration, 
Prance received back from Spain, by a secret treaty made 
the year before, the Territory of Louisiana. The French, 
however, did not occupy the country, but allowed it to re- 
main under Spanish rula In the year 1803, the Spanish 
governor closed the port of New Orleans against American 
commerce. This conduct produced immense excitement 
west of the Alleghanies, and it was difficult to prevent the 
people there from rushing into war. 
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3. It had long been Jefferson's great ambition to secure 
the territory on both banks of the Lower Mississippi for the 
United States, because he felt that whatever power held 
possession of the mouth of that river must also hold control 
of the valley above it. Livingston, the American minister 
at the court of France, was therefore urged to use every 
means to persuade Bonaparte to sell New Orleans to the 
United States. At this time, 1803, a great European war 
was about to break out, and Bonaparte, on that account not 
unwilling to be rid of these American possessions, to the 
surprise of Livingston, offered to sell the whole of Louisi- 
ana. The bargain was soon concluded, and the entire terri- 
tory, embracing more than 1,000,000 square miles, passed 
into the possession of the United States for $12,000,000. 

4. Congress divided this great tract into two territories — 
that which is now the State of Louisiana was named the 
Territory of Orleans ; the other, of vast extent, was called 
the District of Louisiana. The purchase of French Louisi- 
ana was the great event of Jefferson's administration. It 
placed the Mississippi River in its entire length, and an im- 
mense district west of it, within the territory of the United 
States. 

WAR WITH THE BARBARY POWERS. 

6. For many years, the Barbary powers, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Algiers, and Morocco, on the southern shores of the Medi- 
terranean, had seized the vessels of all nations that would 
not pay them annual tribute, and made slaves of their crews. 
The great powers of Europe had adopted the cheapest mode 
of saving their own trade, by making these pirates a year- 
ly payment. The United States followed this custom, and, 
previous to 1801, expended nearly $2,000,000 in presents to 
them. But America was more than 3000 miles distant, and 
the Barbary pirates, regardless of a nation so far off, did 

8. What value did Jefferson place on the control of the mouth of the Miesissippi f 
What did he earnestly urge ? Who was Bonaparte ? What was the state of Europe 
in 1803 f What offer did Bonaparte make ? Why did he do this ? Upon what terms 
was a harg^in concluded ? What was the extent of the territory ? 

4. How did Congress divide this territory ? How was the purchase of Louisiana 
regarded f Why was it so important ? 

L 
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not hesitate to ill treat and attack American vessels that 
came in their way. 

6. In 1801, the Bey of Tripoli declared war, and several 
American war vessels were soon on their way to the Medi- 
terranean. A Tripolitan cruiser was captured after a hard 
fight. In 1803, Commodore Preble was sent with a fleet 
into Mediterranean waters. While he was endeavoring 
to punish the Emperor of Morocco by an attack on Tan- 
giers, the frigate Philadelphia was blockading .Tripoli. Dur- 
ing this service she was chasing a vessel near shore, ran 
aground, and in this helpless state was captured by Tripoli- 
tan gun-boats. Bainbridge, her captain, and 300 of her crew, 
were made prisoners. The latter were reduced to slavery. 

1. The Tripolitans did not keep their prize very long. 
About six months after, Lieufenant Decatur, in a small 
schooner, with a picked crew, ran alongside of the Philadel- 
phia in the harbor of Tripoli, killed or drove the Tripolitan 
crew into the sea, and set fire to the vessel. All this was 
done under the fire of the enemy's batteries, yet Decatur es- 
caped without the loss of a man. During the year 1804, 
Tripoli was repeatedly bombarded, and considerable dam- 
age was done to the forts and ships of the enemy. 

8. The reigning Bey had an older brother, named Hamet, 
whom he had driven from the throne, and Eaton, the Amer- 
ican consul at Tunis, undertook, with the assistance of Ha- 
met, to capture Tripoli. Tunis was nearly 1000 miles from 
this point, and Eaton and Hamet commenced their long 
march with only 10 seamen and a small body of Egyptian 
soldiers. On their way they attacked and captured Derne. 
With the help of the fleet, they would probably have taken 
Tripoli when they arrived there ; but the reigning Bey of- 
fered to make peace, and the American commissioner, Mr. 
Lear, accepted his terms. This put an end to the war in the 

5. What were the Barbary powers ? What had long been their custom? Did the 
powers of Europe submit to this ? What had the United States done ? Did these 
payments by the United States give American vessels security? Why was this? 

6. What brought matters to a crisis in 1801 ? What capture was made ? Who was 
sent with a fleet in 1803 ? What happened to one of the frigates ? Why was she 
alone there ? What happened to the captain and his crew ? Where is Tripoli ? 

7. In what brilliant way did Decatur retrieve this disaster ? Did he suffer much 
from the enemy ? How was the American fleet kept busy during 1804? 
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Mediterranean, and the oppression of the Barbary powers on 
American commerce ceaaed for a time, 

9. While these events were transpiring on the distant 
shores of Africa, the country was agitated by the death of 
General Alexander Hamilton, the friend and aasociate of 
Washington, who was shot in a duel at Weehawken, oppo- 
site New York, by Aaron Burr, the Vice-President. The 



quarrel originated in political animosity. Burr had been 
nominated for governor of the State of New York, and 
Hamilton, feeling that be was a very uniit man to be gov- 
ernor, bad opposed his election. After Burr was defeated 
he challenged and killed Hamilton, July 11th, 1804. 

S. WbHtlBMldofHametF What AmeHcan was nt TanlEf Whit plan did he m^ 
range with Bunel I How far wai TbdIb fmm Tripoli t With wbal tone did thej 
commence their marchf What place did tbej altacli on tbeir rontet Wbere ia 
Demer What ii eaid of theii attempt on Tripoli r Wtiat preieuted this f Wliat 
effect did thie treaty bate on Uie warf 

0. What iinfortni]at« event occurred dnrlng 19041 How did the qnami originate T 
Whatlseald of Eamllton^oppoeltioD IflBnrrr 
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10. The same fall Jefferson was re-electeiJ, with Clinton 
aa Vice-President, In the year 1806, Burr was ari^ted by 
the govemment on an obscure charge of consprring either 
to seize Mexico or to form an empire west of the Allegha- 
nies. After a long tiial, in which he defended himself with 
great ability, the jury brought in a verdict of" not guilty." 
But the killing of Hamilton, and his suspicious, intriguing 
conduct, notwithstanding his acquittal, ruined him forever 
in public estimation. 

11. In the year 1807, a steam-boat constructed by Robert 

Fulton, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, made a voyage 
from New York to Alba- 
ny, a distance of about 150 
miles, in 36 hours. This 
was the beginning of that 
great system of steam nav- 
igation which has extend- 
FCLTOH'a BTBiM-BOAi. g^ ^ygj. jjjg inland watcrs 

of the United States, and which has exercised a powerful In- 
fluence not only on the trade, but also on the settlement of 
the country. 

12. During these years, the great European war was rag- 
ing between France on the one hand, led by Napoleon, and 
the other nations urged on by England. The latter power 
was mistress of the sea, and behaved in a very oppressive 
manner to American vessels, stopping them and taking from 
them what seamen she wanted for her ships of war. This 
she did on the plea that they were English citizens, and that 
she h^d a right to their services. The frigate Chesapeake 
was in this way fired into by the British man-of-war Leop- 
ard, and, after being boarded, four of her men were taken aa 
deserters. Mr. Jefferson, compelled to take notice of high- 
handed outrages like this, issued a proclamation forbidding 
English ships from entering any American port until satis- 
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• 

faction was made by the English government for its past 
offenses. 

13. The United States merchant vessels were busily en- 
gaged, as neutrals, in conveying goods to all parts of Eu- 
rope. England was determined to close French ports to 
trade, and she declared, in 1806, the French coast from Brest 
to the Elbe in a state of blockade. Then Napoleon, in re- 
taliation, declared the British Islands in a state of blockade. 
As the European war went on, the British government, in 
November, 1807, passed the famous ''Orders in Council," 
prohibiting all trade with France and her allies. Napole- 
on, not to be behind Great Britain, immediately proclaimed 
his decree at Milan, called the "Milan Decree," forbidding all 
trade with England and her colonies. In this way, Ameri- 
can vessels were liable to be captured by French or British 
cruisers in attempting to trade with either country or its 
colonies. 

14. In December, 1807, Congress passed an embargo that 
hindered American vessels from leaving United States ports, 
hoping in this way to punish France and England. It proved 
very objectionable to the New England and Middle States, 
on account of the injury it did to their commerce, and on 
March 1, 1809, it was repealed. In its place there was pass- 
ed, in the same month, a non- intercourse act, prohibiting 
trade with France and England. In this state of political 
confusion Mr. Jefferson's administration ended. In the pre- 
vious fall, Jefferson, imitating the example of Washington, 
declined, a re-election at the close of his second term, and 
James Madison, of Virginia, was chosen President ; George 
Clinton, of New York, was re-elected Vice-President. 

12. What contest was going on in Europe at this time ? What is said of the con- 
dnct of England ? On what ground did she seize these men ? What serious affair 
brought matters to a crisis ? What did the President do in retaliation ? 

13. What lucrative branch of commerce were United States vessels engaged in? 
How did England attempt to stop this? In what way did Napoleon retaliate? By 
what more serious measure on the part of England was this followed ? What then 
did Napoleon do? What now was the condition of the American shipping trade ? 

14. How did Congress endeavor to retaliate ? What effect did it produce ? After 
the embargo was taken off, what retaliatory act was passed ? When did Jefferson's 
second term end ? Who were elected President and Vice-President? 
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REVIEW questions.— 1789-1809. 

L When and where was Washington inaugurated ? 

2. Who was Vice-President? 

8. How long was New York the capital under the Constitution t 

4. Name the first secretaries of the different departments. 

5. What was the first and greatest measure of Washington's administratiODy and 
who was the mover of it? 

6. Why was this the greatest measure of his administration? 

7. Give an account of the two great parties that sprang up. 

8. By what was the feeling between these parties greatly increased ? 

9. How did Washington act in reference to Genet ? 

10. Why was it so necessary to act with prudence toward Prance ? 

11. How was the critical state of aff'airs with England brought to a settlement? 

12. With what feelings was this regarded by a part of the country ? 

3. What determination did Washington announce in the fall of 1793 ? 

14. Who were the rival candidates for the presidency in 1793, and which was 
chosen ? 

15. What can you state with regard to the close of Washington's administration ? 

16. State, without describing them, the principal events of Adams's administration. 

17. Describe the conduct of the French government to our envoys. 

18. How were these difficulties terminated ? 

19. What became the capital in 1800? 

20. When and by what authority was this settled ? 

21. What prevented Adams's re-election to the presidency? 

22. Who were elected President and Vice-President in 1804? 

23. Who was named Secretary of State ? 

24. What were the leading events of Jeflferson's administration? 

25. Which of these was the most celebrated measure ? 

26. Give the history of the purchase of Louisiana. 

27. Why was Jefferson so deeply interested in obtaining this ? 

28. What was the extent of the territory, and how was it organized after its pui« 
chase? 

29. Give the origin of the war in the Mediterranean. 

30. Name the principal events that marked its progress, with dates. 

31. How and when was it brought to a termination ? i 

32. What led to the death of Hamilton ? Give the date. # 

33. What can you say of the future career of Burr ? 

34. What was the state of affairs in Europe about this time ? 

35. How did this affect the crews of American vessels ; and what collision ensued ? 

36. In what way was American commerce affected by the European war? 

37. What measures of retaliation did Cgncrress pass, and when? 

08. Describe what was the condition of affairs at the close of Jefi'erson's ^minis- 
tration. 

39. From 1789 to this time, how many and what states had been admitted into tha 
Union? • i. 

40. From what territories or states were they formed ? 

41. Give the boundaries of the United States at the close of Jefi'erson's admlnicr 
tration. 

^ Give the boundaries of the United States at the beginning of it 
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CHAPTER V. 

MADISON'S ASMINI3TBAT10N, ISOe-lSlT. 



BVKNTS PRBTIODS TO THE SECOND WAR WITH ENOLAITD. 

1. Pbesii>ent Madison was a member of the Continental 

Congress, aod one of 
the most distinguished 
delegates in the Conven- 
tion of 1787. He was 
also, for eiglit years, Sec- 
retary of State under 
Jefferson, and was thus, 
in some degree, prepared 
to encounter the formi- 
dable difBculties with 
France and England, 
which were increasing 
f at the close of the last 
administration. French 
ci-uisers seized American 
merchant vessels ; and, 
earlyin 1810,Bonapartc 
issued another and more *• 

oifensive decree against American commerce. Toward the 
end of the year he revoked these decrees, and trade was re- 
sumed between France and the United States, although the 
former power still continued to capture American vessels, 

2. England, on the other hand, would listen to no terras.' 
Her vessels cruised boldly off United States ports, and seized 
merchant ships as prizes. One of these cruisers, the Little 

1. Uention aome of Hie high offlcee that Midlnon had Ailed. With what difficul- 
ties did bia admlnlelralloD begin r Slate whnt grievances the Ui>itedS(aleg endured 
from the French. What occurred toward the end otthe jcar ISIUI 
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Belt, in the year 1811, on being hailed by the American 
frigate President, answered insolently with a cannon-shot. 
The President returned the fire with a broadside, and in a 
\short time the guns of the Little Belt were silenced, but not 
until she had lost 33 men in killed and wounded. 

3. To add to these difficulties, the Indians of the North- 
west Territory were growing more and more uneasy as the 
white man pushed out into the wilderness, and had appa- 
rently forgotten the severe punishment that General Wayne 
gave them in 1794. Besides, it was believed that British 
emissaries were inciting them to war. Tecumtha, a Shaw- 
nee chief, became their leader, and was assisted by his broth- 
er, the Prophet, as he was called, a man of great influence 
among the Indians. 

4. The American government determined to strike before 
Tecumtha could unite the Northwest tribes; and General 
Harrison was sent to destroy the town of the Prophet, at 
the junction of the Tippecanoe and Wabash Rivers. When 
he came near this point, November 6, 1811, the crafty Proph- 
et sent forward some Indian chiefs, who met Harrison, and 
said that their leader would sign a treaty next day. This 
was only done to deceive the American general. In the 
morning, before daybreak, November 7, the Indians sud- 
denly attacked him in his camp ; but he was an old Indian 
fighter, and his men were on their guard. The battle was 
very severe, but when daylight broke Harrison ordered his 
men forward, and the enemy were defeated with great 
slaughter. This battle quieted the Indians for a time, but 
greatly helped to stir up the people of the Western country 
against the English. 

5. There seemed to be nothing left for the United States 
but to go to war with England. She was determined to 

2. What is eaid of the conduct of England ? Describe the punishment given to 
one of the British ships. 

3. What trouble was growing np on the Northwest frontiers f Who were believed 
to be exciting the Indians ? Who were the Indian leaders ? 

4. What resolution was taken by the American government? Who was sent 
against them, and with what object? In what state are those two rivers? What 
happened on hifl march when near that point? What was the object of this embas- 
sy ? How far did it deceive Harrison ? What occurred ? Describe the battle of 
Tippecanoe. What was the effect of the battle on the Indians and on the people 
of the West? 
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destroy American commerce. She had declared a blockade 
of the French ports without a sufficient force, and seized 
American seamen wherever she could find them. In addi- 
tion, she was charged, as has been stated, with inciting the 
Indians on the frontiers. In April, 1812, Congress laid an 
embargo on British ships, and on June 19 President Madi- 
son proclaimed war against England. The President was 
thereupon authorized to enlist 25,000 men, to raise 50,000 
volunteers, and to call out 100,000 militia for garrison duty » 
in coast and frontier defenses. Henry Dearborn, of Massa- 
chusetts, was appointed commander-in-chief. In June, Lou- 
isiana became a state, and Missouri Temtory was formed. 



SECTION n. 

Events op 1812. 

1. Invasion of Canada.— The war opened on the North- 
western frontier in the month of July with the invasion of 
Canada by the American troops. In the early part of 1812, 
General Hull, governor of Michigan Territory, began his 
march against the Indians, who were again threatening the 
frontier settlements. After war was declared, he was or- 
dered to invade Canada; and on the 12 th of July he crossed 
the river from Detroit, then a small fortification, to attack 
the British post at Maiden. Instead of moving with vigor, 
he waited in his camp at Sandwich, doing little for nearly 
four weeks; and a detachment, under Major Van Home, 
sent by him to guard supplies, was surprised and defeated 
at Brownstown, August 5, by the British and Indians. In 
the mean time Maiden had been strengthened by fresh troops 
and supplies, and Hull recrossed the river to Detroit. 

6. Into what were the United States gradually forced ? Enumerate the grievances 
against England. What retaliatory measure was passed by Congress ? When was 
war declared ? What preparations were made for the struggle ? What changes were 
made west f the Mississippi ? See Map, page 250. 

1. How was the war opened f Who was General Hull ? In what was he employed 
previous to the declaration of war? What qhange waa ordered? What was hia first 
movement? What is said of his conduct at Sandwich after his crossing into Cana- 
da ? What occurred at Brownstown ? Where is Brownstown ? See Map, page 251 
What was Hull forced to do, and why ? 

L2 
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£. While Hull waa in camp at Sandwich, Fort Mackinaw 
BurreDdered without resistance to a Britiah force, July 17. 
This fort was od the Straits of Mackinaw, then beyond the 
frontiers of civilized life, and was built as a protection for 
the fur traders. The garrison knew nothing of the declara- 
tion of war until they were called on to surrender. 

3. General Brook came to Maiden and took command of 
the British troops. Tecumtha was already there, with his 
Indians, to meet him ; and the combined army then pushed 
across the river to Detroit, where Hull was fortified. While 
the Americans eagerly awaited the signal to fire on Brock's 
men, a white flag was raised on the fort, by HuU'b order, as 
a sign of surrender. The American troops were overcome 
with rage and shame when they saw the signal. It was a 
most disastrous affair ; for not only did Hull surrender the 
fort, with its garrison and stores, but he gave up the whole 
of Michigan Territory to the British, August 16th. 



4. Later in the war, General Hull was exchanged for 30 
British prisoners, and tried by court-martial for treason and 
cowardice. He was acquitted of treason, but convicted of 
cowardice, and sentenced to be shot. The President, how- 
ever, pardoned him, because he had served his country Jaitb- 
fully as a soldier during the Revolutionary War. 

e. What erent ocinrrefl while Hull was at Snodwlch f Whare vug Fort Macki- 
naw f For what pnrpnse had It been hniltt Wlistia said of the garrison f 

B.WhotookcommandoftheBrittshatMaldenf WSo aleo was there f Against 
wfaatpolntdldtheymoTet Wbat happened as the battle was aboatto begin! How 
did (be Americsn troops regard thlsT Wlist were the terms orHnlt's rorreader? 

4. How did Hnll regain talallbertrr What followed T What wu tbe rainlt of tb« 
trial I 
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5. A body of troops, principally New York State militia, 
commanded by General Van Rensselaer, was encamped at 
Lewiston, on the Niagara River. On the other side was 
Queenstown, held by a British force under General Brock. 
On the 13th of October, Colonel Van Rensselaer, a kins- 
man of the general, crossed with a portion of the militia, and 
drove the British from their batteries. In the battle that 
followed. General Brock was killed, and the British were 
again driven back. All day long General Van Rensselaer 
could not persuade more than 1000 men to cross the river to 
the help of their companions, the rest refusing because they 
were unwilling to g6 out of their own state to fight an enemy. 

6. The result was that the British, who were heavily re- 
enforced, attacked the Americans, and nearly all the latter 
were either killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. Among 
them was Lieutenant Colonel Winfield Scott, afterward a cel- 
ebrated general, then a young man, who had crossed over as 
a volunteer. General Van Rensselaer resigned his command," 
in disgust with the troops, and General Smyth, of Virginia, 
was appointed to succeed him ; but, after one or two fruitless 
attempts to move against different points, he also resigned^ 

7. The year's campaign on the land was unfortunate for 
the Americans. They retreated from Canada. They lost 
Detroit under circumstances disgraceful to their arras, and 
with it the whole of Michigan Territory. They failed at 
Queenstown, where all the troops that were engaged were 
destroyed or captured. A large portion of the country, par- 
ticularly in the New England States, was opposed to the 
war, and these reverses on the land gave new strength to 
this opposition. Affairs would have borne a most discour- 
aging aspect had not the American navy redeemed the na- 
tional honor in a series of brilliant engagements at sea. 

6. On what frontier was a body of troops stationed ? What lay opposite ? What 
movement was made by the Americans ? When ? What is said of the battle ? What 
re-enforcements were sent across to the Americans ? Why did the troops refuse to 
cross the river ? 

6. What was the result at the close of the day? Who was among the prisoners? 
How did General Van Eensselaer show his feelings ? Who took the command, and 
what was his success ? 

7. What was the result of the campaign of 1812 ? Enumerate the disasters of 1812. 
What section of the people was opposed to the war ? How did thase reverses affect 
them ? What saved the glory of the American arms ? 
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8. Eveatsof 1812 at Sea. — In August the British frigate 
Gueniere {ger-e-are) was met by the American fiigate Con- 
stitution, under Captain Isaac Hull, near the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. After a Jieice fight of two hours, a portion of 
which was fought yard-arm to yard-arm, the Guerriere 
struck her flag. She was so completely riddled that Hull 
was forced to bum her, as he could not bring her into port. 



The Constitution was little injured. Tliis contest gave im- 
mense satisfaction to the country, for it was the first victory 
gained over an English ship in fifty years. Captain Deca- 
tur, in the frigate United States, distinguished himself by 
the capture of the British frigate Maeedorrian, after a long 
and severe battle, and brought his prize safely into New 
York. The engagement occurred near the Azores, in the 
month of October. 

8. Whatwsa Ihe first DavalengaBenient of the warf WherewaBiLfn^lth^T Whnl 
Igwia oftha eii£raireniBntt What diil C»pl»in Unll do with Ms priiel Why wns 
tbiBTiotoryregdniedwilh eomnch sntiffHctlnn ( What battle mcnrred b«w«eu two 
Irieilw In October* When nnd where did It nrcurt 
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9. The frigate President captured a packet ship, with two 
hundred thousand dollars in specie. The Wasp, an Ameri- 
can sloop-of-war, commanded by Captain Jones, was not so 
fortunate. In October he fought and captured the war-brig 
Frolic, after a very bloody battle off the coast of North Caro- 
lina. While getting her in a condition to sail, a British ship 
of seventy-four guns came up and took both vessels into the 
Bermudas. In December the Constitution, under a new com- 
mander, Bainbridge, was cruising along the coast of Brazil, 
when she fell in with the British frigate Java. After a long 
engagement the Java struck her colors, but was too much 
injured to be taken to the United States, and was burned. 

10. These victories over "the mistress of the seas," as 
Great Britain was haughtily styled, created immense rejoic- 
ing throughout the country, and equally surprised and mor- 
tified the people of England. The American privateers were 
also very successful in capturing British merchant ships. 
They swarmed in great numbers from our sea-ports, and 
took 300 vessels, many of them with valuable cargoes. In 
the fall of 1812, Madison was re-elected President. 



SECTION m. 

Events of 1813. 

1. The year 1813 opened with vigorous war measures. 
Harrison, the hero of Tippecanoe, was already in command 
of the Army of the Northwest, General Dearborn was ap- 
pointed to lead the Army of the Centre, and General Hamp- 
ton was at the head of the Army of the North, near the 
shores of Lake Champlain. 

2. The Army of the Northwest. — ^Harrison's head-quarters, 
during the winter of 1 812-181 3, were near Franklinton, Ohio. 

9. What snccess did the frigate President meet with ? What engagement took 
place off North Carolina ? How did the Wasp lose the resnlt of the action ? On 
what coast, in December, did another engagement occur? Describe the battle, and 
what followed. Mention in order these fonr engagements. 

10. How were these naval saccesses regarded by the Americans ? In what other 
way were the Americans active and snccessfol at sea ? Give some idea of their sac 
cess. Whfit is said of Madison ? 

1. How did the year 1818 open ? What was the arrangement of the troops ? 
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General Winchester, with a portion of the troops, was at a 
fort on the Maumee. In January, the latter sent a part 
of his force to drive off the British, who were threatening 
Frenchtown, on the River Raisin. The enemy were dis- 
persed, and soon after Winchester joined the detachment 
with the remainder of his troops, and encamped in the open 
fields. Altogether there were scarce 1000 men. General 
Proctor, marching from Fort Maiden with 1500 British and 
Indians, attacked Winchester, and, after a bloody fight, 
forced him to surrender, January 22. 

3. Harrison, while on his way to the assistance of Win- 
chester, hearing of this disaster, took post at the Rapids of 
the Maumee, and threw up fortifications, which he called 
Fort Meigs {megs). On the 1st of May, Proctor opened the 
batteries against the fort, but General Clay, with 1 200 Ken- 
tuckians, came to Harrison's relief. The British were at- 
tacked and defeated with some loss, and the siege was aban- 
doned. 

4. In July, Proctor came again, hoping for better success ; 
but General Clay, now in command, was prepared for him, 
and the English general retired. He then moved against 
Fort Stevenspn, at Lower Sandusky, commanded by Major 
Croghan {crogan)^ a youth of twenty-one. Proctor attack- 
ed the fort Aug. 2d, but was beaten back with great loss. 
The same night, being afraid of Harrison's approach, he re- 
turned to Maiden. 

6. A small squadron of British ships, under Captain Bar- 
clay, had command of the waters of Lake Erie. A young 
United States officer, named Perry, after great difficulties, 
built and equipped a fleet. A large part of the crews that 
manned these vessels was obtained from Harrison's army. 
On the 10th of September a severe battle was fought at the 

2. Where were Harrison's head-quarters during the winter? Where, and under 
whom, were a portion of his troops stationed ? What movement was made by Win- 
chester in January ? What is said of his carelessness, and the result ? What is the 
battle called ? 

. 3. Where was Harrison at the time of the battle ? Where did he go when he heard 
of it ? By whom was he attacked here ? What compelled Proctor to raise the siege ? 

4. When did Proctor make a second attempt ? With what success ? What was 
his next point of attack? Where is this? What was his success here ? W^>y,when, 
and where did he retire ? 
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western end of the late, between Perry and Barclay, in which 
the AmericanB were completely victorious. During the batr 
tie his own vessel was rendered useless, and in the heat of 
the firing he went to another of his ships in an open boat, 
and continued the contest. Shortly after its close, Harrison 



received Perry's laconic message : " We have met the ene- 
my, and they are ours. Two ships, one br^, a schooner, 
and a sloop." 

6. This important victory gave the Americans the com- ■ 
mand of the lake, and opened the way to Canada. Perry 
soon after convoyed HaiTison's army across the lake ; and 
Proctor at once abandoned Maiden, and retreated with Te- 
cumtha into Canada. Harrison piirsued, and came up with 
him, October 5, on the banks of the River Thames. After a 
short but spirited battle, Tecumtha was killed, and Proctor 

B. WhalBhipBbnflcoinmiuidofLBkeEriel Whu msnaged to eqnipn Beetlo con- 
leetilie control olthelaket Wheredidhegelhiacrewaf When did the rival fleets 
meetr Whlcb was rktnrlonsT What Incident nrihis battle isgivear Wbatmo- 
eaeesbnwB the BimpllclljBTid directness of Perrj'siharaclerl 
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Baved himself only by the swiftness of his horse. Michigan 
Territory was once more in possession of the United States, 
and the northwestern frontier was, for the present, relieved 
from the fear of the British and Indians. 

7. The Army of the Centre.— In April, General Dearborn, 
with 1700 picked men, sailed across Lake Ontario in Com- 
modore Chauncey's vessels against York, now Toronto, the 
capital of Upper Canada. In the assault, April 27, General 
Pike, who led the advance, was killed, with one or two hun- 
dred of his troops, by the explosion of a magazine, and the 
British general and his troops retreated during the disorder. 
The An^ericans rallied, and captured the place, with a great 
amount of military stores. 

8. As it was not a part of the plan to keep possession of 
York, the troops re-embarked on board the fleet, and, after 
landing at Sackett's Harbor, sailed against Fort George, on 
the Niagara. On the arrival of the Americans, the British 
general blew up his magazines, and fell back to Burlington 
Heights, near the western end of the lake. To this position 
he was followed by the Americans ; but the British attacked 
them after midnight, June 6, and, though the enemy were 
driven back, they made prisonei^s of two Araeiican generals. 
Chandler and Winder. The Americans then retreated pre- 
cipitately, and rea<^hedFort George June 8. 

9. As soon as the British learned that the Americans had 
left Sackett's Harbor, General Prevost, with 1000 men, land- 
ed, May 29, to attack the place. He was opposed so vigor- 
ously by General Brown, in command, that he fell back hast- 
ily to his ships, leaving behind him his wounded. .General 
Dearborn, whom we left on the Niagara, soon after this al- 
lowed himself to be surrounded at Fort George, and was un- 
fortunate in having a detachment of 600 men cut off by the 

6. Why was Perry's victory so important ? What immediately followed ? Where 
did Harrison come up with the British aud Indians ? What is said of the battle that 
followed? What important conpeqnences came from this battle ? 

7. What was the first movement of the Army of the Centre ? What American na- 
val officer commanded on Lake Ontario? What misfortune happened at York? 
How did the attack terminate ? 

8. How long did the Americans keep possession of York ? Against what point 
did they next go? How did the British receive them? What misfortunes fol- 
lowed? 
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British. There was a great outcry raised against him for 
his ill success, and he was recalled. 

10. General Wilkinson took Dearborn's place, and Gener- 
al Hampton was placed in command of the Army of the 
North, around Lake Champlain. An expedition, under Wil- 
kinson in person, started against Montreal, to be joined on 
the St. Lawrence by General Hampton and a part of the 
Army of the North. When Wilkinson reached the Great 
Rapids, he sent General Brown forward with troops to cov- 
er the descent of the army. A confused battle followed, 
November 11, known as the battle of Chrysler's farm, in 
which the British were driven back, but with a loss of more 
than 300 men on the part of the Americans. 

11. The plan was that Hampton should join Wilkinson at 
St. Regis ; . but Hampton was unable to do so, and the expe- 
dition was abandoned. Wilkinson went into winter quar- 
ters at French Mills, about nine miles east of St. Regis, and 
Hampton encamped at Plattsburg. Meanwhile Fort George 
had been abandoned in December, and the American forces, 
under General M'Clure, had been compelled to recross the 
river. The British in turn crossed over, took Niagara, and 
burned several small villages, among them Black Rock and 
Buffalo. 

12. Creek War. — In the spiing of 1813, Tecumtha visited 
the Southwest, and aroused the war spirit of the Lidians. 
In the month of August, 700 Creeks attacked and took Fort 
Mims, on the west bank of the Alabama River, slaughtering 
nearly 400 settlers who had gone there for protection. Sev- 
eral divisions of militia were at once ordered into the Creek 
country. The principal villages of the Indians lay on and 
near the banks of the Coosa and Tallapoosa ; their hunting- 
grounds extended much farther north. Generals Jackson 

9. In what way were the British busy while the Americans were at Fort George f 
How was Prevost opposed, and with what saccess ? What misfortune befell Gen- 
eral Dearborn's force ? How was this regarded by the American people and gov- 
ernment ? 

10. Who succeeded him in the command of the Array of the Centre ? Where was 
General Hampton ? What expedition was planned f What movement was made 
at the Rapids ? What was the result of the battle ? 

11. Where was Hampton to join Wilkinson ? How was this carried out ? Whert 
did the troops go into winter quarters? What was taking place at Fort George? 
And on the Niagara? 
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and Coffee, at the head of volunteers from West Tennessee, 
were the first to move, and, after some minor encounters, in- 
flicted severe blows on the Creeks at Tallasehatche, Novem* 
ber 3, and at Talladega, November 8. General Floyd, with 
the Georgia Volunteers, attacked the Indian town of Autos- 
see, November 29, and 
killed 200 warriors. 

13. The Indians, al- 
though poorly armed, 
assumed the offensive, 
and attacked Jackson 
at Emucfau, January 
22, 1814, and, although 
they were repulsed, he 
fell back to Fort Stroth- 
er. Three days after 
they again made an at- 
tack on him, and were 
repulsed. Jackson, at 
the head of a new force 
of 4000 Tennesseeans, 
advanced southward, 
and gave the Creeks a 
final and crushing^ blow at the great Horse-shoe Bend of 
the Tallapoosa, where 1000 warriors, with their women and 
children, occupied an intrenched camp. Here they were at- 
tacked March 27, 1814, and, after a desperate resistance, the 
battle was brought to a close by the slaughter of 600 war- 
riors, and the capture of 250 women and children. This de- 
feat entirely broke the spirit of the remaining Creeks, who, 
after their submission, were compelled to give up more than 
two thirds of their huntinsc-ffrounds. 

14. Events at Sea. — Again the American navy raised the 
spirits of the country, cast down by the disasters of the 
army. On the 25th of February, the sloop of war Horne t, 

12. Where have we already heard of Tecumtha ? Where was he busy in 1813 ? 
How did the Creek War begin ? Where were the settlements of the Creeks ? How 
was the massacre at Fort Mims revenged in November ? 

13. State what is said of the energy of the Indians. Where had the Indians for- 
tified themselves in March, 1814 ? Wbat occnrred here ? What was the result of this 
battle? Notice on the map the places mentioned. 
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Captain Lawrence, at the mouth of the Demerara River, cap- 
tured the British brig Peacock after an action of 15 minutes. 
So terrible was the fire of the Hornet, that the Peacock sank 
in a few minutes after she struck her flag. 

16. When Captain Lawrence arrived in the United States 
in the spring, he was promoted to the command of the 
frigate Chesapeake, which lay at Boston, getting ready for 
sea. The British frigate Shannon, Captain Broke, with a 
highly disciplined crew, was cruising off Boston Harbor 
waiting for the Chesapeake, and Broke sent a challenge to 
Lawrence, offering to tight him in any latitude and longi- 
tude he might choose. This letter, however, did not reach 
Lawrence. Although the Chesapeake was badly manned 
with an untrained crew, and short of officers, Lawrence 
sailed out of Boston Harbor to meet him, June 1 . The en- 
gagement took place some 30 miles from Boston Light, and 
ended, after a short but sanguinary battle of but 15 minutes, 
in the capture of the Chesapeake, and the killing or wound- 
ing of 146 of her crew ; among the latter was Lawrence. 
His last words, when being carried below, mortally wound- 
ed, *' Don't give up the ship," have become famous in Amer- 
ican history. 

16. This misfortune did not come singly. About the 
same time, the United States, Macedonian, and Hornet, in 
attempting to get to sea from New York through Long Isl- 
and Sound, were driven into the harbor of New London, and 
there blockaded and rendered useless by a British squad- 
ron. In the month of August, the American sloop of war 
Argus was captured by the Pelican, while cruising in the 
British Channel. In September, the Enterprise, of 1 2 guns. 
Captain Burrows, captured the British brig Boxer, Captain 
Blythe, off the coast of Maine. Both commanders were slain 
in the action. 

Mt II I I - ■ I I III 1^ W I ILl - , M 

14. Where was the first naval battle of 1813? Describe the action. 

15. How was Lawrence honored for his victory over the Peacock ? Where was the 
Chesapeake? What British vessel was oflf the harbor? What challenge was sent 
by Captain Broke ? What was the condition of the Chesapeake ? Did this prevent 
Lawrence from meetinc: him ? Where did the engagement take place ? How did it 
end ? What were hif dying words ? . 

16. What misfortrrtie befell three American ships ? What other disaster occurred 
at sea in August ? What victory occurred in September ? 
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SECTION rv. 

EVENTS OF 1814-15, AND TO THE CLOSE OP THE ADMINI8TBATI0N. 

1. Niagara Frontier. — The campaign of the year 1814 was 
opened by the Americans on the Niagara frontier. In the 
beginning of May General Brown moved to that river fi?om 
Sackett's Harbor with some 2000 men, and, after his arrival, 
his force was increased to more than 5000. He then crossed 
the Niagara, and Fort Erie surrendered to him without 
bloodshed, July 3. Next day. General Scott led the ad- 
vance against the British under General Riall, at Chippewa, 
15 miles distant. At midnight Scott was joined by General 
Brown with the main body, and a sharp engagement was 
fought on the following day, July 5th, in which the British 
were defeated with the loss of 600 men ; the loss of the 
Americans was about 300. 

2. Riall then fell back to Burlington Heights, and the 
Americans moved forward and occupied Queenstown, but 
soon after returned to Chippewa. The British marched to 
seek the Americans ; and General Brown, although in less 
force than the British, at once ordered an advance, and 
General Scott, who was in front with 1000 men, unexpect- 
edly found himself near the British army at Bridgewater on 
the 25 th of July. 

3. The enemy were strongly posted, but Scott immedi- 
ately attacked them ; and, on the arrival of the main body 
of the Americans, the fight became general. The most 
bloody part of the battle was fought for the possession of a 
slight elevation on which the British had planted a battery, 
whose guns commanded the field. The Americans captured 
this at the point of the bayonet, and thrice the British, re- 
enforced by troops under General Drummond, in the dark- 
ness of the iltght tried to retake it, but in vain. At mid- 

1. When and where did the campaign of 1814 open ? What waa the first movement 
of the Americans? What occurred on the Niagara? What movement was next 
made ? Describe the battle. Who commanded the British ? 

2. What were the next movements of both armies ? What change was made in 
the English army? How did Brown act on learning the news? Who led the ad- 
vance ? Where and when did he come up with the British ? 
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night, after the loss of more than 800 men on both sides, the 
ground was left in possession of the Americans. This mid- 
night battle of Lundy's Lane, although glorious for the Amer- 
ican army, proved a barren victory. The Americans were 
now so worn out that they could not drag off the captured 
cannon. Generals Brown and Scott were both wounded, 
and General Ripley next day withdrew the American army 
lo Fort Erie. Here General Gaines soon after arrived and 
took command. 

4. General Drummond, on the 4th of August, laid siege to 
Fort Erie. On the 15 th he made a midnight assault, but 
was beaten back with the loss of 1000 men. Not discour- 
aged, he still pushed forward his works ; and, meanwhile, 
General Brown, who had recovered from his wounds, as- 
sumed command of the garrison. On the 1 7th of Septem- 
ber the latter made a sortie from the fort, destroyed the 
enemy's works, and captured 400 prisoners ; after which, 
Drummond soon raised the siege, and retired across Chippe- 
wa Creek. In October, General Izard arrived from Lake 
Champlain, by the way of Sackett's Harbor, with 4000 men, 
and took command of the Americans; but he did nothing but 
face the British at the Chippewa for several weeks. In No- 
vember, fearing that Drummond would be re-enforced, he 
blew up Fort Erie, and recrossed to the American -side. 
Fort Niagara was left in possession of the British. 

. 5. Events on and near Lake Champlain. — When General 
Izard left Plattsburg, General Macomb took command of 
some 3000 men that remained. The English troops in Can- 
ada were meanwhile increased by the arrival* of veteran 
soldiers, who, under Wellington, had been fighting Napole- 
on's armies in Spain. With 12,000 of these, General Pro- 
vost advanced by land against Macomb at Plattsburg on the 

8. How did the battle begin ? What was the centre of the contest ? What is said 
of the straggle for this ? When did the battle end, and with what reenlt t Of what 
benefit was this victory to the Americans ? Why was this t Why did General Rip- 
ley assume command ? Who superseded General Ripley, and at what place t 

4. Describe Drummond's movements and success. Who soon took command of 
Fort Erie ? What spirited movement did he make ? What effect did this produce 
on the British? Wlio arrived \vith re-enforcements? Wliat did he accomplish? 
What did he do in November? What became of Fort Niagara? Where was Fort 
Niagara situated ? See map, p. 200. 



11th of September. Ma- 
comb, on his approach, fell 
behind the Saranac, a rapid 
stream which could not be 
forded,and the British spent 
four days in erecting battei-- 
ies and preparing to cross. 

6, The British plan of at- 
tack provided that Captain 
Downie, with his squadron, 
sliould force an entrance 
into the Harbor of Plattsburg, defended by an American 
squadron under Commodore MacDonough, at the same time 
that Prevost should attempt the crossing of the Saranac. 



On the 11th of September Downie joined battle with Mao 
Donough, and, after a severe engagement of two hours 
and a quarter, the British commander suirendered. While 
the battle was going on in the harbor, Prevost was try- 
ing to cross tjie SAranac, but was beaten back at every 
point. Durin^he night the enemy retreated in disorder, 
leaving their sfck and wounded behind, and a targe part 

S. What troope were left b; Izard hC PlBUebiirg. and nnder what cotnnlBDd t Wbat 
nas tbs etats or the English army la Canada! Tnwbat ase were these troops pat t 
WbM piepsnUoiH did Uacomb iDHhe bimmtlbemr 
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of their military stores. Their whole loss was about 2500 
men. 

7. Chesapeake Bay and Neighborhood. — In the month of 

August, a British fleet, under 
Admiral Cochrane, appeared in 
Chesapeake Bay, and landed 
General Ross, with 4500 men, 
at Benedict, on the shores of 
the Patuxent River. He at 
once marched to attack Wash- 
ington, the capital, fifty miles 
distant, but met with no resist- 
ance until he reached Bladens- 
burg, six miles northeast from 
Washington, on the 24th of 

VIOIMITY OF WASUIMaXON, 1814, . ^ _.' _, _ __, 

August. Here General Win- 
der had stationed some militia to stop his advance, but these 
fled at the first fire. Commodore Barney, with his marines, 
and some pieces of artillery, stood firm, and checked the en- 
emy for some time ; but in the end Barney was wounded 
and captured, and his small force dispersed. The aflair at 
Bladensburg was little more than a skirmish. Ross then 
marched to Washington, where, after burning the Capitol, 
the President's house, and other buildings, he retreated 
stealthily to his ships at Benedict. 

8. A portion of the British fleet sailed up the Potomac as 
far as Alexandria, and captured 21 merchant vessels, 16,000 
barrels of flour, and 1000 hhds. of tobacco. The rest of the 
fleet, with the troops on board, ascended to the head of 
Chesapeake Bay to attack Baltimore ; and General Ross 
landed at North Point, on the Patapsco River, 14 miles be- 
low. While the troops were to move by land, the fleet was 
to attack Fort M'Henry, that defended the city, two miles 
distant ; General Ross was killed at North Point September 

1 — . . 1^ 

6. What was the British plan of attack ? When, and with what success, did Dow- 
nle perform his part? What was Prevost's success on land ? What were the Brit- 
ish compelled to do? 

7. What arrival took place in Angust ? What was the chief point aimed at by the 
expedition? What resistance did Ross meet with ? Where is Bladensbnrg ? What 
preparations were made at Bladeubborg to receive him? Where is the Patuxent 
River? 
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'12th, while riding in front to reconnoitre, and a ttliarp en- 
coanter followed, in which 200 or 300 fell on each iide. 
Next day the British advanced to the city. 

9. The same day, the 13tb, the fleet bombarded Fori 
M'Henry, bi't without effect. 
In the night, the British force, 
without attempting an attack 
on the city, retired to their 
shipping, and sailed away. 
It was on board one of these i 
British Bhips, during the bom- I 
havdment, that the national 
song, " The Star Spangled 
Banner," was composed by an 
American gentleman, Francis 
S, Key, who had gone thither 
to ask the release of a prison- " "' 
er, and was detained until the fleet was ready to beuI, 

10. Operations of the British on the Coast. — Baltimore and 
Washington were not the only points that suffered from the 
British fleet and armies. The coast of Maine was laid waste, 
Stonington was bombarded, the fisheries were suppressed, 

8. In nhnt was H portion orthsBrilleh fleet menawliilsemplojedf AgnloBtwIiA. 
place dia Rose ueit move) Where did be landr Wbat was the plan or attack! 
How far was Poti M'Henry from Baltimore f What happened at North Point Sep- 
tember ISth r Wbat adTince was made next day? 
t engaged In while the I 




IB the end or the t 



' What inddent la 
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and the salt-works on Cape Cod were only saved by heavy 
payments to the attacking force. Maritime commerce was 
so completely destroyed by the British blockade that the 
lights in the coast light-houses were ordered to be extin- 
guished, because they were of use only to British ships. 
All the sea-ports on the coast were threatened, and were 
more or less fortified and defended by American militia. 

11. Operations in the South. — Florida was at this time 
in possession of Spain, and regarded as neutral territory. 
Great Britain had done so much for the Spaniards in Eu« 
rope during the great wars of Napoleon that she had no 
difficulty in entering Florida, and from that point annoying 
the United States. A British fleet arrived at Pensacola in 
August, took possession of the forts with consent of the 
Spaniards, and fitted out an expedition against Fort Bow- 
yer, at the entrance to Mobile Bay, commanded by Major 
Lawrence. On the 15th of September they attacked this, 
and were repulsed with the loss of a vessel and a number 
of men. General Jackson, at the head of military operations 
in the South, acting with his usual energy, determined to 
expel the British from Pensacola. Marching rapidly, he en- 
tered the town with little resistance, November 7, The 
British commander shortly after blew up Fort Barancas, six 
miles below, and took to his ships. 

12. Jackson then hastened to New Orleans, which was 
threatened by the British. Here he found the people in the 
greatest state of alarm, and it required a display of Jack- 
son's iron will to bring things to order throughout Louisi- 
ana. He proclaimed martial law, collected and trained the 
militia, built fortifications, and prepared to make the best 
defense with the means at his disposal. While he was in 
the midst of his preparations, a British fleet entered Lake 
Borgne, the shortest passage by water to the vicinity of 
New Orleans. On board were 12,000 soldiers, and 4000 ma- 

10. What other points on the coast suffered ? What effect had the war on com- 
merce? What is mentioned to show how utterly this was mined ? 

11. In whose possession was the territory of Florida ? How was it regarded f 
What is nentral territory ? What use did Great Britain mako of it ? Why did Spain 
permit this ? What preparations were made by the British in Florida t What suc- 
cess did they meet with ? What celebrated man was in command of tb*» American 
'jTny in the South ? What was his prompt determination ? How did he aueceed f 
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rines and sailors. The troops were many of them veterans, 
commanded by General Pakenham, and other able generals 
who had fought under Wellington in Spain. 

13. To resist this formidable expedition, there was an 
American flotilla on Lake Borgne, and 5000 troops under 
Jackson, only 1000 of whom were regulars. The Biitish 
barges, after a hard fight, captured the flotilla, and opened 
the way to the city, December 14. On the 22d, 2400 of the 
enemy, under General Keane, took post on the river bank, 
nine miles below New Orleans. Jackson fell on the advanced 
party on the following night, and, after inflicting a loss of 
400 men on the British, retired, leaving 223 of his own force 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

14. Four miles below the city, behind a deep and broad 
trench that extended from the Mississippi River to a swamp, 
Jackson threw up intrenchments. To defend these, he had 
now under his command a force of 6000 men. The solid 
land over which the enemy were compelled to move to the 
attack was less than a mile in width, and completely ex- 
posed to Jackson's fire. 

15. The British twice tried the effect of a heavy cannon- 
ade, but this failed to produce any impression. On the 8th 
of January Pakenham ordered an assault, and pushed his 
troops forward across the open space against the American 
breastworks. The fire was so severe that the British were 
literally mowed down by the cannon-shot. Steadily these 
brave men closed their ranks and moved onward ; but, as 
they neared the works, the Tennessee backwoodsmen opened 
upon them with their unerring rifles, and the British troops, 
broken and unable to face this, fled in confusion. General 
Pakenham was killed while trying to restore order. His 
next in command fell, and nearly 2000 were killed or wound- 
ed. General Lambert then collected the scattered troops, 

—III ^ - ■ — — 

12. To what point did Jackson next hasten? What state of things did he find 
here ? To what measures did he resort to restore order? What occurred while he 
was busy at this ? What was the size of the British force ? What is said of the 
troops and their commanders? 

13. What preparations were made to resist the British ? What happened to the 
flotilla ? What energetic movement was made by Jackson ? 

14. Describe the preparations made by Jackson for the defense of New Orleans 
Wh»t force was behind these fortifications? 
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and withdrew to hie Bhippiog. The loss of the Americans 
was only seven kilted and six wounded. Jackson's entire 
loss in the whole campaign was but 833. 



uuxi.* or HKW OELBUiB. VruDi ui old Print 

16. Such was the remarkable battle of New Orleans, and 
the last land battle of the war. It is painful to think that 
the lives of bo many brave men should have been sacrificed 
three weeks after a treaty of peace had been signed. But 
there was no ocean telegraph in those days, nor any swift 
steamers to bring the news. On the 1 4th of December, 1814, 
a treaty of peace was signed at Ghent by commissioners of 
Great Britain and the United States, and the news arrived 
on February 11. On the 18th peace was proclaimed by the 
President. The war began about the impressment of sea- 
men and the rights of neutral nations ; but the treaty aaid 
not a word about them, and the chief causes of the war were 
left to be settled at some other time. The people and the 

IB. Whst was nude oq theee worksf What was Ihe greflt miiTemBnt of the 8th 
orJaDDiirjI Describe the attack. Wbatwae the British loaa I What waa the 1ob& 
of the Ameriirane t What irae done b; PakeDhani'B nicceaeorl What vaa Jackson's 
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government were rejoiced at the news of peace, and mani- 
fested their joy in the most extravagant manner. 

17. Engagements at Sea, 1814-15.— The United States frig- 
ate Essex, Commodore Porter, after a long and successful 
cruise, anchored in the harbor of Valparaiso, on the Pacific. 
Here, in March, 1814, she was attacked by a British frigate 
and a sloop of war, and was captured, but not until after a 
most bloody struggle. In January, 1815, Decatur, in the 
frigate President, soon after leaving the port of New York, 
was chased and captured, at the close of a long running 
fight, by a British squadron of five vessels, on the south 
shore of Long Island, but not until Decatur's ship was com- 
pletely crippled. 

18. In February, 1815, on a moonlight night, off Lisbon, 
Portugal, the frigate Constitution captured two British 
sloops of war, the Cyane, of 24 guns, and the Levant, of 18 
guns, with a loss to herself of only 3 killed and 12 wound- 
ed. On March 23, the Hornet, Captain Biddle, captured, 
near the Cape of Good Hope, the British brig of war Pen- 
guin, of nearly equal force. The Penguin was so much cut 
up that Captain Biddle was compelled to destroy her. On 
the 30th of June, four months after the proclamation of 
peace, the American vessel Peacock, Captain Warrington, 
captured the Nautilus off the Straits of Sunda. He was in- 
formed before the capture that peace had been made, but he 
insisted that the Nautilus should strike her flag. Next day 
the vessel was restored to the British. This was the last 
event of naval warfare. 



19. It has already been said that the American people 
were filled with joy at the news of peace. The country was 
indeed in a deplorable condition ; tTaMf*y?m well-nigh ruin- 

16. What is the sad reflection concerning the battle of New Orleans t Why would 
such a thing not be possible in our own times ? When and where was a treaty of 
peace signed ? About what had the war commenced f How were these points set- 
tled in the treaty? How was the news received in the United States ? 

17. State what is said of the (Mgate Essex. Who commanded her? What hap- 
pened to the frigate President ? Who commanded her? When were these two en- 
gagements fought ? 

18. How many naval engagements were fought in 1816 after the treaty of peace? 
Why was this ? Describe the action in February • of March 23 ; of June 30. What 
is especially noticeable about the last ? ^here is Lisbon ? Straits of Sonda ? 
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ed ; commerce was gone ; little specie was to be seen, and 
the paper currency commanded no confidence. From its 
commencement the war had been very unpopular with the 
Federal party generally, and particularly with the New En- 
gland States. It destroyed their trade, their fisheries, and 
their vessels at sea. The misfortunes of the American ar- 
mies during the first year furnished them strong ground of 
complaint and anxiety. 

20. Hartford Convention. — This dissatisfaction kept increas- 
ing as the war went on, and toward the end of the year 1814, 
when affairs looked very gloomy — for the ^apitol had been 
burned, the American army had recrossed the Canadian fron- 
tier, and the British were threatening New Orleans — a New 
England Convention assembled at Hartford, Connecticut, 
December 14. It was composed of 26 delegates, all of 
whom, save three, were from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire. 

21. By the friends of the war it was charged against the 
Convention that it intended to make a separate peace with 
Great Britain, and leave the other states to continue the 
contest. This intention, carried out, would have been noth- 
ing more nor less than the withdrawal of New England from 
the Union. After a session of 20 days, the delegates pre- 
pared and sent out an address, moderate in its tone, and 
proposing nothing of the kind charged against them. The 
address was mainly a statement of wrongs, and recommend- 
ed an alteration in the Constitution. But the war party 
spared no pains to expose the Convention to the hatred of 
the country, and for many years to be called a Hartford 
Convention Federalist was a name of deep reproach. By 
its opposition to the war, the Federal party was broken up. 

22. The Military Movements of the War. — The grand plan 

19. Where and with what party had the war been very unpopular ? Why ? What 
increased their discontent? 

20. When did this discontent reach Its highest point? State what was the condi- 
tion of the struggle at that time. How did the dissatisfaction show itself in New 
England t Of whom was this Convention composed ? 

21. What was charged against this Convention by its enemies ? What would this 
have been if carried out? What was the real character of its proceedings ? What 
was the nature of the address? How far did this soften its enemies ? What effect 
did the war have on the Federalist party t 
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of the American government, throughout the war, was to 
strike at Great Britain through Canada. The invasion of 
this employed nearly all the men and the energy of the gov- 
ernment until the middle of the year 1814. It began with 
Hull's crossing the Detroit River in 1812, and it ended in 
October, 1814, by General Izard's blowing up Fort Erie and 
recrossing to the American side. 

23. Throughout the war, the British troops generally out- 
numbered the Americans. The honor of the country was 
preserved by small armies, and by battles which, in the great 
wars of Europe, or in our own times, would have been little 
more than skirmishes. But a number of them were really 
very hard-fought battles — the Thames, Chippewa, Lundy's 
Lane, or Bridgewater, Fort Erie, Plattsburg. The generals 
who sustained the honor of the Amencan army were Gen- 
eral Brown, some years afterward commander-in-chief of the 
American army ; General Scott the same ; General Ripley, 
General Macomb, and Generals Harrison and Jackson, both 
of whom were afterward elected presidents. 

24. Naval Operations of the War. — It is noticeable that the 
most brilliant victories of the war — those on the ocean and 
the lakes — ^were gained by that branch of the service which 
was very unpopular with Jefferson and his party. The na- 
tion had reason to be proud of the navy. The victories had 
been gained on an element where England had long claimed 
to reign supreme. The British people, on the other hand, 
were grievously annoyed, and tried in all ways to dull the 
edge of their defeat. They said that the American ships 
carried heavier guns and more men, and claimed that when- 
ever these had been equal in the vessels of the two nations, 
the British had proved superior. But this did not prevent 
the Americans from rejoicing greatly over the humiliation 

of t^topEfigluih navy. 

"^- ^ f' — -^ 

It was the great military plan of the American government? How is this 
BeenfjPWfith what did it begin and end? 

23. ijSK*. ^* ^*^^ ^^ ^^^ battles of the war as compared with those of Europe ? 
Whfc^ are instanced as hard-fonght batUes? Give the names of the most distin- 
gnished generals. 

24. What point is worthy of notice in jreviewing the war? Why did the victories 
of the navy give the Americans so much satisfaction ? How did the British look on 
them ? What excuses did they offer for the defeat of their vessels ? 
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25. Privateering against British commerce was carried on 
with considerable success, and large fortunes were made in 
this business. The chief obstacle to their complete success 
was, that the American privateers could not bring their 
prizes into United States ports on account of the British 
blockading vessels. Hence an immense number of the cap- 
tured ships were burned at sea. The whole number of Brit- 
ish vessels captured on the lakes and ocean by privateers 
and national vessels was 1750. The British had not been 
far behind in activity; they captured 1683. 

26. Events after the Close of the War. — ^When war broke 
out with England, the Dey of Algiers, under pretense that 
his presents were not what he had demanded, declared war. 
He captured an American vessel, and reduced her crew to 
slavery. The United States were too busy to attend to this 
until the end of the war ; and on the 9th of May, 1815, Deca- 
tur was sent with a fleet of nine vessels to the Mediterrane- 
an. Near Gibraltar he captured an Algerine frigate, June 
1 7th, and soon afterward appeared off Algiers. The Dey, 
tenified at the sight of the fleet, signed a treaty on the 
quarter-deck of Decatur's ship, surrendering the prisoners, 
and giving up in future all claims to tribute. Tunis and 
Tripoli were likewise compelled to pay for American vessels 
which they had allowed British ships to capture in their 
harbors. 

27. In the fall of 1816, James Monroe, of Virginia, was 
elected President, and Daniel D. Tompkins, of New York, 
Vice-President. Both of these gentlemen represented the 
same political opinions as Madison's administration. In the 
month of December, Indiana, another state, formed out of 
the original Northwest Territory, was admitted into the 
Union. 

26. What was purened ^vith great energy dnring the war? What interfered wita 
the profits of privateering ? What were the comparative losses of vessels on both 
Bides ? 

96. What power took advantage of the war with England to harass our commerce? 
What instance is given ? When and how did the United States notice this ? How 
did Decatnr pnnish the Dey ? How were Tunis and Tripoli humbled ? 

27. Who were elected in 1816? To what party did the successful candidates be- 
long ? What important addition to the United States was made in December ? 
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I. Who succeeded Jefferson as President, and state what is said of him ? 

8. What was the conduct of France and England at the commencement of his ad* 
ministration ? 

3. What great contest was taking place in Europe at this time ? 

4. Where and in what way did Great Britain give the United States great annoy- 
ance? 

& What led to the Indian troubles in the Northwest ? 

d. Who were the Indian leaders, and what was their character? 

7. Sketch the principal events in the Indian War. 

8. State the grievances that led Congress to declare war against England. 

9. Why did England need to impress American seamen? 

10. When was war declared ? 

II. How long did actual hostilities in the War of 1818 continue, giving date of first 
and last battle ? 

12. To what extent was the war popular throughout the country? 

13. Why was New England opposed to the war? 

14. In what two parts of the country were military operations mainly conducted ? 
ISw In which of them was the greatest amount of fighting done? 

16. What was the great object of the United States government in its military 
movements in the North ? 

17. At what points on the frontier do we find the severest fighting during the war ? 

18. Which of these battles was fonght within sound of Niagara Falls ? Date ? 

19. How far was the invasion of Canada a military success ? 

20. Name the persons afterward distinguished who first appear in connection with 
events on the Northern frontier. 

21. What were the British movements on the Chesapeake and that neighborhood 
in 1813? 

22. What great disgrace was the American government compelled to endure in the 
year 1814? 

28. Give the origin and principal events of the Creek War. 

24. State, in a general way, the extent of the Creek country, as it was called. In 
what territory did it lie ? 

26. Give a brief account of British movements on and near Lake Champlain, and 
the result? 

26. To what point was the seat of war changed at the close of 1814, and by whom ? 

27. How were the movements there repelled? 

28. Who was the hero of events in that direction ? 

29. To what extent were the Americans successfhl on land during the war, stating 
this by successive years ? 

30. What successes redeemed the misfortunes on land ? 

81. Name a few of the most important naval engagements at sea and on the lakes, 
and the years in which they occurred. 

32. Describe two or three of these that you consider most important 

33. Why were the naval successes considered of so much importance ? 

84. How many persons were afterward elevated to the presidency on account of 
their conduct in this war ? 

85. When did the war terminate ? 

36. Sketch the direction of the campaigns during each year. 

37. Name the leading events of each year. 

88. How did the treaty dispose of the questions that produced the war ? 

39. What occurred at Hartford in December, 1814? 

40. What party did this Convention utterly break up? 

41. What states were added to the Union during Madison's administration ? Give 
months and years. 

42. Out of what original territories were these states formed ? 

43. Who were elected President and Vice-President? 

M2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PBOH THE TRAH 1811 TO THE BBOINNINQ OF THS UESICAN WAB. 

SECTION I. 
konboe's ADMiuiSTiiATios, 1817-1825, 
1. Jamss Moneok had been an officer in the Revolution- 
ary War, afterward a member 
of Congi-esB, and latterly Sec- 
retary of War under Madison. 
He was a man of remarkably 
courteous manners and pleas- 
ing appearance. So popular 
was he, that both Republio- 
ans and those who were former- 
ly Federalists united to elect 
him. Hia entire administra- 
tion, in its peaceful relations 
with foreign powers, present- 
ed a striking contrast to the 
stormy times of Madison. 
i-BuiDDi MoxBoi. ^ j^ Dccember, 1817, the 

western part of MiasisBippi Territory was admitted into the 
(Jnion as the State of MissisBippi, and the eastern portion 
was erected into Alabama Territory. This was presently 
the scene of an Indian war. Toward the end of the year 
1817, the Seminole Indiana, living in the Spanish Territory 
of Florida, assisted by the Creeks, committed depredations 
on the borders of Geoigia and Alabama Territory. General 
Gaines, commanding the United States posts in that vicin- 
ity, attempted to reduce the Indians to obedience ; but his 
force was not sufficient, and he was compelled to ask for aid. 

1. What oOlcee bad Monroe held? Wbatla iald of tais penonal msnnenuid pop. 
Dlarltjr WbBl remtufa Is made *bont ble odmlnlitratlon r 

a What Btsle was admitted In iai7 1 What Territory wa. fo-medr What Indian 
war brnhe ont in isnt Who itUmpted tn brln); them tO obediencat Wbere did 
Qeneral Galnea appear preilouBly Id tbiahtatorf r 
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3. General Jackson, in command of the Southern Depart- 
ment, was ordered to call out the militia and proceed to the 
scene of disturbance. At the head of about 1000 mounted 

% Tennessee troops, in the month of March, 1818, he entered 
^ the Indian country, and in a short time laid waste their vil- 
^ lages, and captured or destroyed their corn and cattle. 

4. Thinking that the Spaniards had incited the Indians, 
Jackson entered Florida, and appeared before St. Marks, 
which he compelled to surrender. Soon after he seized two 
British subjects — Arbuthnot and Ambus ter — and put them 
on trial before a court-martial, by which they were found 
guilty of inciting the Indians to war, and of supplying the 

<2i<' means to carry it on. Both were sentenced to be hung, and 
/ were promptly executed. 

% 5. Jackson, in the month of May, seized the town of Pen- 

^ sacola, and captured Fort Barrancas near it after a short re- 
^ sistance. The Spanish government was very indignant at 
*^ Jackson's entering the territory of Florida in this warlike 
manner, but his conduct was fully approved by the gov- 
^ ernment and people of the United States. It was now very 
5, evident that Spain could not long retain her hold on Flori- 
da. In the year 1819 it was ceded to the United States by 
treaty for 5,000,000 dollars, and, at the same time, the east- 
v^_^ ern boundary of Mexico was fixed at the Sabine River. In 
^^^ this year Alabama was admitted into the Union, making the 
twenty-second state. Maine, formerly a part of Massachu- 
setts, was admitted in the year following. 

6. The question of negro slavery was fast rising into one 
of national importance; and the states were beginning to 
be known as North and South, according as they favored 
the use of free or slave labor. In the Northern States the 
employment of the latter had nearly died out ; on the other 
hand, it was steadily on the increase throughout the South- 

3. What distingnished man was appointed to the duty ? What force was placed at 
his disposal ? What was his success ? 

4. What vigorous movement did he make, and why ? Give an accoant of the affair 
of Arbuthnot and Arabuster. 

5. What other energetic movement was made by Jackson in Florida? How was 
Jackson's conduct regarded by the American people and by Spain ? What impor- 
tant change in territory took place in 1821 ? When was Alabama admitted ? What 
other state was admitted in 1820? 
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era States, where it received a powerful stimulus at the close 
of the previous century. In the year 1793, Eii Whitney, a 
native of Connecticut, invented a machine called a cotton 
gin, to separate the fibre from the seed, an operation which 
had previously been performed by hand. So slow and cost- 
ly was the old process, that, but for Whitney's invention, 
the expense of cleaning upland cotton must have pnt a stop 
to its cultivation. 



1. From that year tlie cultivation of cotton spread with 
astonishing rapidity in all the states and territories south 
of Virginia, and year by year it employed more slave labor. 
The production of tobacco an'5 i-ice depended also on the 
help of the negro, and the people of those stateswhere these 
three great staples were produced considered slaves a ne- 
cessity. It is to be remembered that in the great North- 
west Territory negro slavery was prohibited by act of Con- 

A. On wbat qneBtlon bad a division spring up Id (liBcoDDtryr Whatlsealdortbe 
tvo sections T Wbat largely developed cotlnn cultnre In the Soath? What was 
this nuchlnet What Is said of the iM process of cleanlDg cotton byhandl 
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gress ; but in the territories formed south of that, slavery 
was sanctioned by law. 

8. In New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and also in the Northwest States, where slave, labor 
was not deemed a necessity, there was a growing feeling 
against slavery. In some of these states there had been, 
from the establishment of the government, a marked opposi- 
tion to it, and this had expressed itself in Congress several 
times. This feeling showed itself powerfully in the session 
of 1818-19, when the bill authorizing the Territory of Mis- 
souri to form a state constitution was before the House. A 
motion was made to add a clause providing that there should 
be no slaves allowed in the new state. This was passed by 
a small majority, but failed in the Senate. 

9. Next session the debate was renewed on the Missouri 
question. Again the House passed the bill restricting the 
introduction of slaves. The Senate returned it to the House 
with the clause prohibiting slavery struck out, and, as a con- 
cession to the anti-slavery sentiment, had inserted the pro- 
vision that no slavery should exist in any states to be form- 
ed thereafter north of 36° 30'. After long debates, which 
were carried on so warmly as to threaten the stability of 
the Union, this clause was accepted as a compromise by a 
decided majority, and Missouri was allowed to come in as a 
slave state. This famous agreement is known as the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and was passed March 3d, 1820. 

10. Next in importance to this was the question of the 
tariff, or a protective duty in favor of home manufactures. 
Soon after the close of the war, in the year 1816, a tariff 
bill was carried through Congress by the influence of the 
Southern States, against the wishes of the greater part of 
the North. It was particularly opposed by the Eastern 
States, which were largely engaged in commerce and navi- 

T. How did Whitney's invention affect slavery? What other staples depended on 
slave labor? What celebrated provision was made in establishing the Northwest 
Territory ? What was provided in territories sonth of this ? 

8. In what states was there a growing feeling against slavery? Why? Had this 
feeling shown itself in a pablic way? When and where did it show itself particu- 
larly ? In what way ? How did this motion succeed ? 

9. When was the debate in Congress renewed ? How was the question settled ? 
By what name is this great f^tl known ? When was it passed ? 
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gation. In the year 1820, a revision of the tariff, increasing 
the duties, was proposed in Congress; and the Southern 
States, originally in favor of r^ protective duty, changed 
ground. During the same year Monroe was re-elected for 
a second term. 

11. Another important measure of Monroe's administra- 
tion was the recognition of the South American republics. 
Spain held in Mexico and South America an immense terri- 
tory under her control. The people of this vast region re- 
volted, and, having formed separate republics, gained their 
independence, and their nationality was acknowledged by 
the United States in the year 1822. Next year President 
Monroe announced in his message that " the American con- 
tinents are not to be considered as subjects for future coloni- 
zation by any European powers." This claim, that America 
belongs to republicanism, is called the " Monroe doctrine." 

12. The year 1824 is memorable for the visit made by 
Lafayette, the friend of Washington, to the United States. 
Wherever he went he was received with the highest honor ; 
and, on his departure to France, an American frigate was 
placed at his disposal by the government. Mr. Monroe's 
second term was drawing to a close, amid great political 
excitement as to his successor, and four candidates were 
put in nomination for the presidency — Andrew Jackson, 
John Quincy Adams, Wm. H. Crawford, and Henry Clay. 
None of these having received a majority of the popular 
vote, the election, as provided for in such cases by the Con- 
stitution, went into the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress, and John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, was cho- 
sen President for four years. John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina, had been elected Vice-President by the people. 

10. What other great qnestion was next discussed ? When was a tariff first enact- 
ed by Congress? What position did the states at first occnpy on this question? 
What change took place in 1820, and why ? Who was elected in the fall ? 

11. What other important measure marked this administration ? What great 
changes took place in Spanish territory ? When were they recognized as nations ? 
What is the »• Monroe doctrine?" 

1 2. For what is the year 1824 memorable ? How was he received by the people and 
honored by the United States government ? How was Mr. Monroe's second term 
closing ? How many, and what candidates were put In nomination for the Presi- 
dency? In what way was the election decided? Why did it go to Congress ? Who 
was chosen Vice-President by the people ? 




Iti25 TO 1829. 



ASAHS'S ADMINISTRATION, 1625-1839. 

1. John QniNCT Adams was the son of John Adams, the 
second President of the United ^^^^^^^v-^i, 
States. From hia early youth ^^^^^^^ }Ii 
he received an excellent train- 
ing in Btatesmanship, and was ' 
well fitted for the duties of 
his high office. He served as 
minister to the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Prussia, Ru B 8 ia, and 
England, was a member of 
the United States Senate, and 
Secretary of State under Mon- 
roe. During his administra- _ 
tion the country was prosper- fe g-: 

ons, but party spirit raged ^^SB^^-^*..- ^"^^iSi^i'i ' • 
with great violence. raHmmT john «, uuts. 

2. Georgia had for some time been involved in trouble 
with the general government, and with the Creek Indians, 
about the lands of the latter, which the United States had 
agreed to purchase for the benefit of Georgia. These the 
government at length purchased in February, 1826, and the 
Creeks agreed to remove to lands provided for them west 
of the Mississippi. On the 4th of July, the same year, and 
the fiftieth anniversary of independence, the two ex-presi- 
dents — John Adams and Thomas Jefferson — died within a 
few hours of each other. The former had reached the age 
of 90, the latter was 82. 

3. Toward the end of Adams's administration the debates 
on the tariff question in Congress were again revived. In 
the year 1828, a tariff with very high protective duties was 
passed. This bill was bitterly opposed by the greater part 
of the South, and defendod with eqnal zeal by the Mid- 

1 Sketch Che career of John Q. Adams. What reniHrk is nwde sbnnt his Bdmlols- 
(ration F 

.!. WbaC tronbl« bad arisen in Oeorglir How w*s II BetCled, and wben f What 
rnnarkablo ereiil occnrrad the same year T 
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die and New England States. 
Massachu setts, from being 
opposed to protection, now 
changed in its favor, Daniel 
Webster, of MaBsachusetts, 
being her eloquent and pow- 
erful representative, 
i 4. In the midst of intense 
party feeling, growing out 
of these debates, the presi- 
: dential election took place. 
General Jackson and Presi- 
dent Adams were the rival 
candidates, and the former 
was elected by a great ma- 
DABiiL wBBsuR. jority, John C. Calhoun, of 

South Carolina, was chosen Vice-President. This was re- 
garded as a victory over the protective policy, and ft tii- 
umph of the South over the North. 



JACKSOH'S ADMINIBTRATION, 1839-1837. 
I. Gbnzkal Jackson, whose military career has already 
been given, began his administration with the same fearless 
energy that marked his past life. The charter of the Bank 
of the United States was about to expire. In his first annu- 
al message, December, 1829, he took ground against renew- 
ing this charter, because he believed it was contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States. It was a bold step, be- 
cause the bank was very powerful by means of its branches 
throughout the country, and had many warm friends. At 
first the bank gained the day, for Congress, in the year 1832, 
passed a bill to recharter it. Jackson refused to sign this 

S. WhU debate WW reviyed, aail wbeu I WbBlnii9p8xeed[nl82Sf Whatgrnnnd 
WIS taheo by the Nortb snd Scmlb on thiB qnesllon r Wbnt IB esld orMaBEscbDKtta f 

4. Bow was thie meaBnre received by tbe cnaatrr? Wba were Ibe rival caDdl- 
d>t«a tnt the preatdeocTf Who were cboaeu PreeldeatandVIce-Piealdeatr How 
WMtbiB cboice regerdedl 
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bill, and, by doiag ao, conquered, because Congress was un- 
able to pass it over hie veto by a two thirds vote, 
2. War with the Semiiiole 

Indians in Florida broke out 

in 183e. The govemmeiit 

wished to remove them from 

their territory iu Florida to 

land west of the Mississippi, 

but they were unwilling to 

go. Their great leader was 

Osceola, a brave, active, and 

crafty chief Gleneral Clinch, 

stationed at Fort Drane, was 

threatened by the Seminoles, 

and Major Dade, with 117 

men, was sent from Tampa 

Bay to his assistance. While »»"">mt jaokbof. 

Dade was on his march, he was suddenly attacked by the 

Indians, on the 28th of December, 1835, and all but four 

were killed. The same day, many miles distant from the 
scene of Dade's massacre, General 
Thomson and some of hia friends 
were dining quietly outside of Fort 
King. Without warning, Osceola 
and a war party felt on them, and 
killed and scalped them all. 

3. Three days after, on Decem- 
ber 31, General Clinch had a ' 
tie with the Indians at Withlacoo- 
chee, 80 miles north of Tampa Bay. 
In February, 1830, General Gaines 
defeated them near the same place 

with severe loss. The Creeks joined the Seminoles in May, 
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1836, and this extended the war into Georgia and Alabama, 
Murders and devaBtation followed. Houses were burned, 
the fields were laid waste, aod the settlers fled in terror 
from the vengeance of the red man. 

4. The Creeks were in a short time severely punished by 
the United States troops, and submitted. Soon after, they 
allowed themselves to be transported west of the Mississip- 
l)i. Still the Seminoles kept up the war. As fast as they 
were beaten by the troops they retired farther into the 
swamps and everglades, where it was difficult to follow 
them. In November, 1836, Governor Call, of Florida, with 
550 men, found a large body of them in a swamp near the 
ground of Dade's massacre. Hei-e he fought a severe battle, 
and finally repulsed them ; but the war still went on. 

5. Jackson's courage was again put to the test in 1832. 
During th:tt year new duties were added to the tariff, and 

the people of South Carolina 
broke oat into almost open re- 
bellion. They resolved in Con- 
vention that the tariflf acts were 
unconstitutional, and therefore 
" null and void ;" and that if 
the government should attempt 
to collect the revenues in the . 
harbor of Cliarleston, it would 
be prevented by force of arms. 
They also threatened to secede 
from the Union, and made prep- 
ai-ations for war. The great 
leaders in these acts were John 
C. Calhoun, late Vice-President, 
oAuioDB. ^^^ Colonel Hayne, both being 

at that time United States senators f rom South Carolina. 

8. Wbot check did Ihe Semiqplea recsWe a few flayg aflerf Whal battle wbb fought 
in rebrnary, least What aaalstancB did the Semlnolea recelvBT How did Ihis af- 
tixt the irnrT State what folluwed. 

*. What b«rel1 the Creekaf Howdid the Seminnles contlnne the war? Whathat- 
Ua look place In November, ISMf Where wag the eceno ofDade's masaficref fild 
this end Ihe wart 

B, Where aud od what did excltemeat break onC In 1833 1 Wliat reanlntioua did 
the Sonth CaTaliuisna pasBl Wbatdld tbeylhreatentodot Who were the leaden 
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6. President Jackson acted with his usual energy and de- 
cision. He issued a proclamation denying the right of any 
state to set at defiance the laws of Congress, and warned 
the " nullifiers" of the danger of their course. He ordered a 
large body of troops to assemble at Charleston, under Gen- 
eral Scott, and a ship of war was sent thither. Before blood 
was shed South Carolina fell back from her warlike position. 
In February, 1833, Mr. Clay, in Congress, brought forward 
a bill for the gradual reduction of the tariff, and for a time 
the discontent of the South was allayed. 

7. While the excitement was at its height in Congress 
about the Bank of the United States, and the people of 
South Carolina were declaring nullification, the Sacs and 
Foxes, tribes of Indians living in what is now Wisconsin, 
commenced war on the whites in the spring of 1832. They 
were led by a chief named Black Hawk, and the short war 
that followed is known as the " Black Hawk War." The 
chief was, after some severe skirmishes, taken prisoner, and 
the Indians were removed beyond the Mississippi. The 
trouble lasted little more than six months, and was termi- 
nated in October, 1832. 

8. In the fall of 1832, General Jackson was elected Presi- 
dent for a second term, and Martin Van Buren, of New York, 
was chosen Vice-President. Jackson's contest with the pow- 
er of the Bank of the United States did not end with his 
veto of the bill renewing its charter. In 1833 he ordered 
the removal of all the public money in its vaults to different 
state banks. This caused a great outcry from the friends 
of the bank and from the party opposed to the President. 
It also produced great distress among the mercantile com- 
munity. Jackson, however, remained firm to his purpose, 
and, with the help of the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress, finally carried his point. 

" *■ . — ^ — — — — 

6. How did Jackson act ? What was the spirit of his proclamation ? What order 
did he issne ? What fortunately prevented bloodshed ? 

T. What war broke out during these excitements ? Who was their leader? How 
and when was it terminated ? How long did the war last ? 

8. Who was chosen President in the fall of 1832? Who Vice-President? When 
and on what grounds was the quarrel between Jackson and the United States Bank 
renewed ? What effect did this produce ? How far did this turn Jackson from his 
course ? How did the struggle end ? 
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9. He was. scarcely through with this struggle when, in 
1834, he determined to call France to account. That gov- 
ernment agreed, in 1831, to pay $5,000,000 for injuries done 
to American commerce during Napoleon's wai*s ; but, for 
some years, the money was not forthcoming. President 
Jackson promptly ordered the American minister at Paris 
to demand his passports, and at the same time he urged 
Congress to make reprisals on French vessels. These active 
measures alarmed the French, and the money was paid. 

10. In the fall of 1836, the election for President to sue- 
ceed Andrew Jackson took place, when Martin Van Buren, 
of New York, was chosen President, and Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, Vice-President. During Jackson's 
administration two new states were added to the Union — 
Arkansas, admitted June, 1836, and Michigan in January, 
1837. The whole number of states was now twenty-six. 

11. On the 4th of March, 183Y, Jackson left the White 
House and retired to his home, called the Hermitage, near 
Nashville, Tennessee. His fame as a President stands very 
high. In the administration of the government he proved 
himself to be a man of great honesty of purpose,, of inflexi- 
ble will, and of wonderful energy. He left the country free 
from debt, and respected throughout the world. 



SECTION IV. 
VAN buren's administration, 1837-1841. 

1. Maetin van Bubkn, the next president, had filled the 
offices of United States senator. Governor of New York, 
Secretary of State, minister to England, and Vice-President 
under General Jackson. The last year of Jackson's admin- 
istration had been one of great speculation and overtrading. 

9. When, and with what nation, did tronble spring np? What was the origin of 
this? What energetic measures did the President adopt? What effect did they 
produce ? 

10. What was the result of the presidential election of 1836 f What states were 
added to the Union toward the end of Jackson's administration ? 

11. To what place did Jackson go after the close of his term of office? Con yon 
give the names of the residences of Washington and Jefferson ? What is said of 
Jackson's administration ? In what situation did he leave the country ? 
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No sooner had Van Bu- 
i-en taken his seat as Pres- 
ident than a financial pan- 
ic overran the country. 
Merchants every where 
failed, and thousands in 
all walks of life were 
thrown out of employ- 
ment. Government was 
implored to call an extra 
session of Congress, and 
adopt some measures to 
relieve the country. The 
Ph^aident at first declined 
to do this, and the banks 
stopped specie payments. PBisin»MT tab bb«k. 

2. Matters grew worse ; 

and at length, in September, 1837, Congress met in extra 
session, but could do little to restore public confidence. It 
took years to bring trade back into its usual channels. At 
this session Van Buren proposed his plan of a sub-treasury. 
The public funds were to be kept in this, or its branches 
to be established in the chief cities. His idea was, that in 
them a large amount of money would be kept out of active 
circulation, and in that way speculation would be stopped. 
It failed to pass at this extra session, but was made a law 
in 1840. 

3. In 1837 a portion of the Canadian people near the fron- 
tier rose in rebellion against Great Britain. They had many 
syinpathizera on the American side, and for a time it seem- 
ed as though the lawless would involve England and the 
United States in a serious quarrel. The President acted 
with promptness, and sent General Wool to the border, with 
orders to prevent all expeditions from the United States. 

1. WbitpnltlonBofprinninencehnil VsnBnren occnpledr WtutttoofaplaceHXHi 
Kfter thelnangarftOon of Van BuKu? By whBt was this CBnwd ( To wlioin did 
the people look (brhelpT Wlmt was the answer, and what followed f 

e. What did the President do tn Seplembert How mncb good did this »iMom- 
plWiT Describe theplnnpropoeedby the President HtlhiseeaelonT Whaldfdhe 
hope to etTecl by the snb-treasury «henie f How wo* it regarded by Cougreas r 
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The Canadian rebels, after some bloodshed, were put down 
by a Biitish force. 

4. The Seminole War was still going on. In October, 1 837, 
Osceola, under a flag of truce, came to the American camp. 
General Jesup, who was in command, seized the chief, and 
he was sent to Charleston, and died in prison at Fort Moul- 
trie. This, though a hard blow to the Seminoles, did not 
stop the war. Colonel Zachary Taylor, with 1000 men, at- 
tacked a large body of Indians at Lake Okeechobee, on 
Christmas day, 1838. Taylor lost 139 men, but the enemy 
were compelled to retreat. In 1839 a treaty was signed, 
although the fighting still continued at different points. 
The war was finally ended in 1842. It cost a great number 
of valuable lives, and the United States spent in its prose- 
cution nearly $40,000,000. 

5. The country had been unprosperous during Van Bu- 
ren's term of office, and for this his administration was 
blamed. The result was, that in the election of President in 
1840, Van Buren, nominated by the Democratic party, Was 
defeated, and General William Henry Harrison, of Ohio, the 
nominee of the Whig party, was elected by a large majori- 
ty. John Tyler, of Virginia, was chosen Vice-President. . 



SECTION V. 

ADMINISTRATIONS OP HARRISON AND TYT.ER, 1841-1845. 

1. General Harrison had been member of Congress, Gov- 
ernor of Indiana Territory, and the conqueror in the battles 
of the Tippecanoe and the Thames. His first step, after his 
inauguration, March 4, was to call an extra session of Con- 
gress to remedy the finances of the country. Before Con- 

8. What disturbance occurred on the frontier in 1837 ? How far was it feared that 
it would extend ? What was done by the United States government ? 

4. What important event in the Seminole War took place in 1837 f How did this 
nffect the war? Describe Taylor's battle at Lake Okeechobee? To what did this 
battle lead ? When was the war finally ended ? What is said of it« cost in men and 
money ? 

6. On whom was laid the blame of the financial misfortunes of the country ? How 
did this influence the election for President in 1840 ? 
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gresaassembledhedied, April4,juBt one month after he had 
entered the White House. 

2. John Tyler, of Virginia, Vice- 
President, became, by the Consti- 
tution, President, April 6. He 
had been Governor of Virginia, a 
member of Congreaa, and United 
States senator. Congress met in 
extra session, and abolished the 
sub-treasury system. It passed 
a general Bankrupt Law to re- 
lieve merchants and others who 
had failed, and two bills to re-es- 
tablish the national bank. Pres- 
ident Tyler vetoed both hills. At 
this the Whig party, who had 
placed Mr. Tyler in power, were very indignant, and all of 
the President's cabinet, except 
Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
State, resigned. In 1842, Mr. 
Webster and Lord Ashburton 
agreed on a treaty fixing the 
northeastern boundary as it 
now exists. This qnestion at 
one time threatened to pro- 
duce war between the two 
countries. 

3. The year 1843 was mark- 
ed by an insun-ection in Rhode 
Island, known as the Dorr re- 
bellion. The old charter of the 
colony, in existence for nearly 
200 years, was still the consti- 
tution of the state. It no lon- 

1. Who wae General HarriBonr Whnt was his flret act nfter his InaugnratioD ? 
What occnrred on tbn 4th of April t 

£. Who hecsme President on th« death of EarriBonr Whnt poeltione bad he fill- 
edl What was done at the extra leHion of CongreH T Whatprodoced angrrfeel- 
inga against Mr. Tyler amon^ his own partyl What resnltedT What iroportaot 
matter vae Eettled bj Mr. Webeterf Whj waa thla to importsntr 
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ger pleased a large portion of the people, particularly be- 
cause it required that all citizens should possess a certain 
amount of property before they could vote. 

4. In attempting to alter the constitution very bitter feel- 
ing sprung up ; two parties were formed, and each elected 
its governor. One of these, called the "suffrage party," 
chose Thomas W. Dorr governor, took up arms, and attack- 
ed the state arsenal, but they were driven off by the militia, 
assisted by United States troops. Dorr was finally arrested, 
tried for treason, and condemned to imprisonment for life, 
but in 1 845 he was released. The " law and order party" 
yielded, however, to the wishes of the majority, and the Leg- 
islature passed a free constitution, November, 1842. 

6. The disturbances in Rhode Island were scarcely ended, 
when a serious excitement broke out in Illinois between the 
people and a sect called Mormons. The latter professed 
to believe in a new revelation from God, received by their 
leader, Joseph Smith, on golden plates. Among the articles 
of the Mormon faith is one that teaches the doctrine of 
polygamy, or a plurality of wives. They settled at first in 
Missouri, but their conduct there was so offensive that it 
stirred up the anger of the citizens, and they were driven 
from the state. 

6. They then settled in Illinois, where they founded a city 
called Nauvoo, and built a temple. Here they grew strong, 
and were increased by emigrants from nearly all parts of 
Europe. Conscious of their strength, they defied and broke 
the laws of the state. After one of these violations, Joseph 
Smith, the prophet, and his brother, were put in jail ; and, 
while lying there, were shot by a mob, July, 1844. Next 
year, 1845, their followers were compelled to leave the city 
after it had been cannonaded three days, and in the year 
1846 some of them began their march across the wilderness 

Ml 

8. What event marked the year 1843? How long had the Constitution been in 
force ? Why was it now deemed objectionable ? 

4. What occurred in attempting to remedy this? What is said of the **6uflhige" 
party ? What became of Dorr ? What concession was made by the " law and order" 
party ? 

6. What excitement followed close on the Bhode Island rebellion ? Give some ac- 
count of their belief, and its origin ? Where did they first settle, and what was their 
experience here ? 
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to the Rocky Mountains. Here, in the valley of Salt Lake, 
hundreds of miles from their old residence in Illinois, all that 
remained of them were gathered in 1848, and then was laid 
the foundation of the Territory of Utah. 

7. That portion of the republic of Mexico bordering on 
Louisiana, called Texas, threw off the yoke of Mexico, and 
declared itself independent in 1835. After several battles 
with the Mexicans, its independence was recognized by the 
United States and the chief powers of Europe, but not by 
Mexico. In April, 1844, it asked to be admitted as a state 
into the American Union. The petition produced great ex* 
citement throughout the country, and was strongly opposed 
at the North, because it was felt that the annexation of 
Texas would bring on a war with Mexico, and increase the 
area of slavery. A treaty for its admission was rejected by 
the Senate, July 8th. 

8. The question came before the country for decision in 
the election of President in the fall of 1844. The political 
excitement of the canvass was increased by a dispute be- 
tween England and the United States for the Territory of 
Oregon, which threatened to involve the two countries in 
war. James K. Polk, of Tennessee, was chosen President, 
being the representative of the party that favored the ad- 
mission of Texas and the claim of the United States to Ore- 
gon. At the same time, George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, 
was chosen Vice-President. 

9. The question of the admission of Texas, thus approved 
by the people in the election of Mr. Polk, came again before 
Congress for final settlement when it met in December. On 
the 1st of March, three days before Tyler's term expired, a 
resolution annexing Texas to the United States finally pass- 
ed, and was immediately signed by the President. Two 

6. To what place did they go? What was their fortune here? What happened to 
their leader ? How did the Illinois people rid themselves of the Mormons ? Where 
did they emigrate ? Where and when did they all at last find a home ? 

7. What important event happened to the eastern part of Mexico as early as 1835? 
When did Texas ask admission into the American Union ? What did this request 
produce ? Why ? How did the Senate act on the petition ? 

8. Where did the question of the admission of of Texas go for a decision? What 
other important question came before the people in this election ? Who were chosoa 
President and Vice-President ? 
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days later, he signed the acts admitting Florida and Iowa 
into the Uoion. 

10. Au event of no less importance to the country than 
the annexation of Texas took place in 1844. This was the 
operation of the first electric telegraph line in the United 
States. The celebrated man to whom the country was in- 
debted for its introduction was Samuel F. B. Moi-se, a native 
of MaBsachusetta The telegraph, it is now settled, was in- 
vented by him as early as 1832. In the year 1838, and for 
auccessive years, he was before Congress soliciting assistance 
amid great discouragements. It was not till the year 1843, 
on the last day of the session, when he had given up hope 
of assistance, that, to his surprise. Congress appropriated the 
sum of 130,000 to operate a telegraph line between Balti- 



more and Washington. The expeiiment was a complete 
success. The telegraph system soon spread thr oughout the 

}n come u|> befuce Coogiess? State the cloelDf' 
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United States and over the continent of Europe, Professor 
Morse received the highest honors from foreign nations. 



REVIEW QUESTIONa— 1817-1845. 

I. Who was James Monroe, and what offices had he filled? 

5. What was the general character of his administration? 

3. Give its leading events, and dates. 

4. What was the only warlike tronble during his presidency? 

6. Who was appointed to the chief command against the Indians? 

«. Give some account of Jackson's energetic conduct during the war. 

7. To what acquisition of territory did this Indian war lead ? 

8. What is said of the cession of this territory? 

9. Wbat political distinction hud begun to be drawn between the stat^' 

10. To what remarkable invention was this partly attributable ? 

II. Explain how this was produced. 

12. What was the feeling in the North in reference to negro slavery ? 

13. How was this shown in Congress during Monroe's term ? 
14 Give a sketch of the contest and its settlement. 

16. What is understood by the Monroe doctrine ? 

16. Who were elected President and Vice-President in 1824 ? 

17. What peculiarity was there about Adams's election ? 

18. Name the chief events of his administration. 

19. Who were the candidates for the presidency in 1828? 
SO. Who was chosen, and how was the election regarded ? 

21. State the principal events in Jackson's military career. 

22. What were the leading events of his administration ? 

23. Give an account of his contests with the United States Bank ? 

24. Mention some of the events at the beginning of the Seminole War. 

25. Sketch the history of the South Carolina troubles. 

26. How did Jackson act in reference to France ? 

27. Who were elected President and Vice-President in 1886? 

28. Who was Martin Van Buren ? 

• 29. In what condition was the country in 1887 ? 
30. How far was the administration able to remedy this ? 
81. What measure was proposed by Van Burep ? Describe it. 

32. Give an account of the Canadian troubles. 

33. State the events preceding the end of the Florida War. Give dates. 

34. Who were elected President and Vice-President in 1840 ? 

35. What were the principal events of Van Buren 's administration ? 

36. Why was he defeated ? 

37. Who was General Harrison, and how long was he President? 

38. What account is given of his successor? 

39. Give the leading events of Tyler's administration. 

40. What was the Ashburton Treaty ? 

41. Give the particulars of the Dorr Rebellion. 

42. Who were the Mormons ? Give their movements up to the year 1846w 

43. Give an account of the introduction of the electric telegraph. 

44. What is said of Texas and its efforts for admission into the Union? 

45. Why was its admission so strongly opposed ? 

46. How and when was the question settled ? 

47. What states were admitted into the Union from 1817 to 1845? 

48. State the length of the different administrations, and dates. 

10. What great invention was first introduced into the United States in 1844? 
Sketch the history of Morse's labors to introduce his invention, and his final success. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

POLKW ADMnnSTEATION, 1S46-1MB WAR WITH UBXICO. 



COMMENCEMEHT OF HOBTILITIEB WITH UBXICO. 

1, Pbesident Polk had been fourteen years a member of 
Congress, of which he was 
chosen speaker several times, 
and also Governor of Tennes- 
see. His administration be- 
gan with two stirring ques- 
tions — war with Mexico, and 
the settlement of the Oregon 
difficulty. In the latter the 
United States claimed 54° 40' 
as the northern boundary of 
that Territory. The question 
was finally settled peaceably 
in 1646 by a treaty fixing the 
boundary at 49°. 
2. General Taylor, who dis- 
MMiDBHT POLK. tinguishcd himself in Florida 

against the Seminolea, was ordered to Texas in July, 184S, 
and in September took post at Corpus Christi, near the 
mouth of the Nueces (nwa'ces) River. The Mexicans con- 
sidered this the western boundary of Texas ; the Texans 
claimed the Rio Grande {re'-o grahn'-da) as the boundary. 
In January, 1846, Taylor was ordered to the eastern bank 
of the Rio Grande, and, on his way, threw up some slight 
works at Point Isabel, which he made a d^pflt for supplies. 
On the 28th of March he encamped opposite Matamoras, and 
began to build a fort, whereupon General Ampndia {am-poo'- 

I. Who w»B Jamea K. Polk? What were the two prtnclpnl erenls at tbe coitt- 
meucement of hii sdmiDUtrBHon r How was the Oregon quegtiau settled! 
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de-ah)^ stationed on the other side of the river, notified him 
that this was an act of war on Mexican soil. Presently the 
Mexicans crossed the Rio Grande, and surprised a small body 
of dragoons under Captain Thornton, killing or capturing 
nearly the whole party, April 26. 

3. They then began to push in between Taylor and his 
supplies at Point Isabel, threatening his communications. 
Leaving Major Brown to defend the fort, the American gen- 
eral on the 1st of May marched to Point Isabel, which was 
menaced by the enemy. Here he received re-enforcements, 
and, with 2300 men and a large supply train, commenced his 
return to the Rio Grande. Next day. May 8, he met the en- 
emy, 6000 strong, under General Arista, drawn up to dispute 
his way at Palo Alto {pah'-lo ahl'-to). Taylor at once joined 
battle, which lasted five hours, and was mainly carried on 
with artillery. At night the Mexicans retreated, with a loss 
of about 600. The American loss was 53, among whom was 
the brave Major Ringgold, of the artillery. 

4. Taylor contmued his march, and late on the following 
day. May 9, found the Mexicans prepared to oppose him at 
a ravine called Resaca de la Palma {res-ah'-ka da lah pahlr 
mah). The battle which followed was short and severe, 
ending in the capture of General La Vega (vd'-gah) and 100 
prisoners, and the defeat of the Mexicans, with the loss of 
nearly 1000 men. Next day Taylor arrived at the fort on 
the Rio Grande, which had been constantly bombarded by 
the Mexicans during his absence. Major Brown was mor- 
tally wounded, and the brave garrison were anxiously look- 
ing for assistance. In honor of its gallant defender, it was 
named Fort Brown. 

5. When Congress heard what occun-ed on the Rio Grande 

2. Who was ordered to Texas, and when ? Where did he first encamp ? What 
dispute was there abont boundaries? How did the United States government in- 
dorse the Texan claim ? What did he do on his march ? Where did he make his 
permanent quarters ? How did the Mexicans regard this ? When and where wag 
the first blood shed in the war with Mexico ? 

3. What threatening movements were made by the Mexicans ? How did Taylor 
act when he learned this ? When and in what condition did he commence hia re- 
turn ? What occurred next day ? 

4. What further opposition did he meet with ? What was the result of the second 
battle ? When did he arrive at the Rio Grande, and in what situation did he find 
things at the fort ? 
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in April, it at once declared war, May 11, voted $10,000,000 
for expenses, and ordered that 50,000 volunteers should be 
raised. A campaign was planned at Washington, embracing 
two separate expeditions. One was to rendezvous in the Far 
West, and push across the northern provinces of Mexico, 
and over the Rocky Mountains to California : this was the 
" Army of the West." The second was to march to the cap- 
ital of Mexico, and was called the "Army of the Centre." 
Taylor's army, which was called the "Army of Occupation," 
was ordered to co-operate with the " Army of the Centre." 
Notwithstanding the opposition that the annexation of Tex- 
as had met with, the war was now a matter of national pride 
with a large part of the American people, and the govern- 
ment had no difficulty in obtaining volunteers for its armies. 




OAMPAIQNB LN MSZIOOw 



6. General Taylor meanwhile crossed the Rio Grande, en- 
tered Mexican territory, and occupied Matamoras May 18. 
Here he received re-enforcements that brought his army up 
to the number of 6000 men. At Monterey {mon-ia-i'd), the 
capital of the province of New Leon {la-on), there were heavy 
fortifications, defended by more than 9000 Mexicans^under 






6. When was war dcclare»1, and why? What warlike measures were decided on 
by the United States goverameut? Describe the Dlan of the campaligu. 
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General Ampudia, The city lay in the path of Taylor's 
march into the interior, and he determined to attack it on 
the aifit of September. After a continued assault of near. 
ty four days, Monterey was taken by severe fighting, street 
by street and house by house. General Ampudia and the 



garrison surrendered, and were allowed to march out with 
the honors of war, September 24. At the same time, Taylor 
^reed to an armistice with the Mexican government for 
eight weeks. 

7. General Wool, with a re-enforcement of 3000 troops, 
had already commenced his march from San Antonio into 
Mexico. He crossed the Rio Gi'ande, and when he reached 
Monclova, 70 miles from Monterey, he learned of Taylor's 
Upon the advice of the latter, he marched to a fer- 
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tile district convenient to Monterey, where he was able to 
supply his own command, and also that of General Taylor, 
with forage and provisions. The armistice terminated on 
November 13. On the 15th, General Worth, with 700 men, 
took possession of Saltillo {sahUted'-yo), General Taylor, 
leaving a garrison at Monterey, went as far as Victoria on 
his way to attack Tampico {tam-peS-ko). At Victoria he 
learned that Tampico had already surrendered to a United 
States squadron under Captain Conner, November 14th. 
Wool, with his troops, joined Worth at Saltillo. 

8. The Army of the West. — General Kearny was appoint- 
ed to command the Army of the West, with orders to con- 
quer the Spanish -provinces of New Mexico and California. 
In the month of June, 1846, he started from Fort Leaven- 
worth, on the Missouri, and, after a journey of nearly 1000 
miles, reached Santa Fe, which he occupied on August 18. 
Leaving a garrison here, he continued his march to Califor- 
nia. On his way he received information that the province 
had been already conquered. He then sent back the main 
body of his troops to Santa F6, and, with 100 picked men, 
marched to the Pacific coast. 

9. The conquest of California was ^achieved by Lieutenant 
Colonel Fremont and Commodores Sloat and Stockton. Fre- 
mont, a United States officer, was sent, in 1846, to explore 
the Salt Lake Valley, California, and Oregon. While busy 
with his explorations, he heard that war had been declared 
against Mexico, and, with his small force of 60 men, hasten- 
•ed to California. Here, being joined by some American set- 
xlers, he defeated the Mexicans in several sharp skirmishes, 
and drove them from that part of the country. All this was 
done by the beginning of July, 1 846. 

10. On the Yth of July, Commodore Sloat, with some 

7. Describe the first movement of the division nnder General Wool ? Wliere is 
San Antonio? What were his next movements? When did the armistice end? 
What took place soon after ? Where is Saltillo ? To what point did Taylor march T 
What prevented him from going there? 

8. Who commanded the Army of the West f What was the object of this expedi- 
tion ? What is said of Kearny's long march ? What prevented him continuing it to 
California with his whole command ? What did he then resolve to do ? 

9. By whom was California conquered ? How did it happen that Fremont wa» 
connected ^vith its conquest ? Describe his movements. 



/ 
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war vessels, bombarded and took Monterey, on the Pacific 
coast. On the 15th Commodore Stockton arrived, and, 
with Fremont, took possession of Los Angelos, August l7tb. 
When Kearny arrived at Los Angelos in December, Fre- 
mont claimed the governorship ; but the former, being his 
superior officer, would not consent to this, and assumed the 
office February 8, 1847. 

11. Kearny, on leaving Santa F6, ordered Colonel Doni- 
phan to march into the Indian country, and compel the 
natives to promise peace. This Doniphan did, and then 
marched his command of less than 1000 men to Chihuahua 
{che-^hah'-whah)^ which he entered about the beginning of 
March. On his route he fought and defeated more than 
4000 Mexicans, under General Ponce de Leon, at Bracito 
{brah'th^to)^ December 25th, and again at Sacramento, Feb- 
ruary 28. Having rested his little army in Chihuahua near- 
ly six weeks, he pressed on to Saltillo, and joined General 
Wool May 22. His march, for more than 1000 miles through 
an enemy's country, was one of constant hardship, and is one 
of the most brilliant of the many brave acts that marked the 
Mexican War. 

EVENTS OF 1847-48. 

1. In the fall of 1846, during Taylor's armistice, the Amer- 
ican government offered the Mexicans terms of peace. These 
they refused, and General Winfield Scott, as commander-in- 
chief, was ordered to carry the war to the city of Mexico. 
The plan of the ensuing campaign was very simple ; he was 
to land near Vera Cruz, capture it, and then, by the shortest 
route, march to the capital. In accordance with this ar- 
rangement, Scott ordered Taylor to send immediately the 
best of his troops, and with them Generals Worth and Quit- 
man, already distinguished for their bravery. Taylor was 
deeply mortified at rec^ving such an order, particularly as 
he was^about to commence active operations ; but Scott was 

10. What was Commodore Sloat's part in the conquest ? and Stockton's ? Where 
is Los Angelos ? What difflcnlty arose when Kearny arrived at this place ? 

11. What orders had Kearny left at Santa P6 ? What was Doniphan's next move- 
ment ? Where is Chihuahna ? What battles were fought before he reached Chihu- 
ahna ? What is said of his future movements, and of his march ? 

N2 
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his superior officer, and he shortly dispatched the required 
re-enforcements to the neighborhood of Vera Cruz. 

2. General Taylor's Operations. — By the loss of these troops 
Taylor was left with little more than 5000 men, only 500 of 
whom were regulars. General Santa Anna, taking advan- 
tage of this weakness, moved against him from San Luis 
Potosi with nearly 20,000 Mexicans. Taylor determined to 
fall back and oppose the enemy in a narrow defile at Buena 
Vista {hwa''7iah vees'-tah)^ eleven miles from Saltillo. When 
Santa Anna came up, February -23, he was so confident in 
his overwhelming numbers that he sent word to Taylor he 
would give him one hour to surrender. The latteu made 
use of the time in preparing for battle, which was continued 
from morning until sunset. 

3. The Americans expected to renew the struggle next 
morning ; but in the night Santa Anna retreated, leaving 
his dead and wounded, to the number of 2000, on the field. 
No other important operations followed in this part of the 
country. In the summer. General Taylor, leaving Wool in 
command, returned to the United States, where he was re- 
ceived with the most distinscuishedTionor. 

1. What attempt was made in the United States government in 1846, and the re- 
Bnlt? What wa8 the plan of the campaign? What order did he send to General 
Taylor? Why was this felt severely by Taylor ? 

2. What was now the condition of Taylor's array ? What advantage was taken of 
this ? Where did Taylor propose to meet him ? Describe the battle. 

3. How was the battle decided ? What operations followed ? Where did General 
Taylor go ? 
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4. Campaign of General Scott.— On the 9th of March, 184T, 

General Scott, with 13,000 men, landed near Vera Cruz. The 
city was defended by the sti-ong castle of San Juan de TJlloa 
{san^okahn-da ool-lo'-aA). On the 18th Scott opened fire 
on the city and caatle from his batteries. In this bombard- 
ment he waa assisted by a powerful fleet under Commodore 
Conner. On the 2Vth the castle surrendered, with 6000 pris- 
oners and 500 pieces of artillery. 



5. On the 8th of April, the advanced force, led by General 
Twigga, moved toward the capital by the Jalapa {hal-lah'- 
pah) road. Santa Anna, with 12,000 men, occupied the well- 
fortified mountain pass of Cerro Gordo, at tlie foot of the 
Cordilleras. General Scott, meanwhile, had joined Twiggs 
with the rest of the troops, making in all about 8500 men. 
Avoiding a direct attack in front, Scott fell suddenly on the 

4 WhSD, where, sad wllh whAt tonx did Sci>ii Itiiid t Eon mu the city defead- 
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enemy in a quarter he least expected. The heights were 
carried, and 3000 prisoners and 43 pieces of artillery were 
captured, April 18th. 

6. The brilliant victory at Cerro Gordo opened the way 
for the American army to Jalapa. Continuing their march, 
they captured the strong Castle of Perote (pa-rd-td), situ- 
ated on a peak of the Eastern Cordilleras, which was aban- 
doned on their approach, April 2 2d. The city of Puebla 
(pweb'-lah), with 80,000 inhabitants, and the second lar- 
gest city of Mexico, was entered May 15th. Here General 
Scott rested for several months, and waited for re-enforce- 
ments. This rest was greatly needed, for the climate had 
made sad havoc with the health of his men. At Puebla 
alone he was compelled to leave 1 800 sick, and at Perote a 
great number died during the summer. 

1. On the 7th of August General Scott left Puebla with a 
force increased to 10,000 men, and, on crossing the ridge of 
the Cordilleras, the army saw stretched out beneath them 
the beautiful valley of Mexico. In the midst of this lay the 
capital, defended by strong works, which guarded the ap- 
proaches to the city, and behind these fortifications were 
32,000 Mexicans. The direct approach by the Vera Cruz 
road seemed to General Scott beset with most danger ; and 
he ordered General Twiggs to turn to the left and occupy 
San Augustine, eight miles south of the city, on the Acapul- 
co {ah'kah-pool -co) road. In front of this position were 
the fortified camp of Contreras (con-tra'-ras)^ the strong for- 
tress of San Antonio, and the heights of Cherubusco (choo- 
roo-boos'-ko), crowned with cannon, and well garrisoned. 

8. At sunrise, August 20, 1847, General Smith burst into 
the Mexican camp at Contreras, and captured it in little 
more than fifteen minutes. A large number of prisoners 

e. What movement followed? Who opposed the march of Twiggs, and where? 
What was the amonnt of the American force when Scott came up ? Describe the 
battle and its results. 

6. What was the result of the battle of Cerro Gordo? What fortified Qlace was 
next taken ? What great city was entered the following month ? How long did the 
army remain here ? Why was rest necessary ? 

7. When and with what force did Scott leave Puebla ? What lay between them 
and the capital ? Describe the view the army had of the valley. What route did he 
take to advance to the city ? Why did he choose this ? What fortifications were to 
be taken before he could eater the capital? 
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and 33 pieces of cannon were taken. General Worth, on 
the same day, stormed and took possession of San Antonio. 
He then joined General Pillow, and, by assault, captiired one 
of the defenses of Cherubusco; General Twiggs took anoth- 
er ; and the heights fell into the possession of the Americans. 
Meanwhile Santa Anna, who lay with 12,000 men nearer the 
city, made the most vigorous efibrts to assist his garrisons, 
but was driven back with heavy loss. 

9. All these battles took place on the 20th of August. On 
that day more than 30,000 Mexicans, behind defenses of the 
■ strongest kind, had been utterly beaten by an army of Amer- 
icana less than one third their number; 4000 Mexicans were 
killed and wounded, and 3000 prisoners were taken ; the 
American loss was 1100. Next day, August 21, General 
Scott advanced within three miles of the city. Santa Anna 
asked for an armistice, which Scott granted, hoping to save 
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further bloodshed ; but the wily Mexican used the time to 
strengthen his works. As soon as Scott saw this he ordered 
an advance. 

10. Two powerful works still defended the city — ^Molino 
del Rey {mo-le-no delrd) and Chapultepec {chah-poolrtd-peJe'). 
The first of these was stormed by General Worth, Septem- 
ber 8, and taken, after severe fighting on both sides. Four- 
teen thousand Mexicans were driven out of these defenses 
by 4000 Americans. Four days after, September 12, the 
American batteries opened on the Castle of Chapultepec. 
Next day an assault was ordered, and, amid a scene of blood 
and carnage, the Americans entered the works. General 
Quitman pursued the fleeing enemy, and at nightfall rested 
at the gates of the capital. 

11. During the night, Santa Anna, with what remained 
of his army, escaped, and left the city authorities to manage 
matters as they could. They carjae humbly to General Scott 
begging for peace ; but the American general turned a deaf 
ear to their entreaties, and ordered his troops to enter the 
capital On September 14, 1847, the American army occu- 
pied the grand square of the city, and the American flag 
floated over the public buildings. 

12. When Santa Anna fled from the capital he made his 
way to the neighborhood of the city of Puebla, which was 
besieged by a Mexican force. Eighteen hundred sick Amer* 
leans had been left there, under Major Childs, and he suffered 
great hardships in trying to defend the place. Fortunate- 
ly, General Lane arrived with re-enforcements for General 
Scott, and instantly attacked Santa Anna, defeated him, and 
relieved the garrison. 

13. The war was now at an end. Santa Anna was a fugi- 

9. state the result of the day's work, August 20. What occurred next day ? What 
agreement was entered into by the two opposing generals ? To what use did Santa 
Anna put the time ? Why was the armistice ended ? 

10. What powerful works defended the city itself? State how the first was taken. 
How was Chapultepec taken ? What progress was made by another part of the 
army? 

11. How did the Mexican army defend the city? By whom was General Scott 
met, and what was his answer to them? Wbat important event occurred on Sep- 
tember 14? 

12. In what direction did Santa Anna march after he left the capital ? What was 
the condition of things at Puebla? How were Santa Anna's plans overtunied ? 
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tive; his army was scattered. On the 2d of Bebrnary, 1848, 
the Mexican Congress concluded a treaty of peace with the 
American commissioners at Guadalupe Hidalgo {gwah-dah- 
loo-p& he-dahl'-ffo). By the terms of the treaty Mexico 
agreed to consider the Rio Grande as the western bounda- 
ry of Texas, and gave up to the United States the provinces 
of New Mexico and California. For this vast temtory the 
American government was to pay 115,000,000, and to as- 
sume debts due to certain citizens of the United States 
amounting to t3,500,000. The treaty was confirmed by the 
United States, and peace was proclaimed by President Polk 
on the 4th of July, 1848. 

14. The province of Upper California, stretching more 
than 650 miles along the Paciiic coast, and nearly as many 
miles inland, contained at the close of the war scarce 15,000 

13. WhstwMlheglaleof tha w»r afler Ihe sisge utPueblftf What look place In 
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persons. It was not long before a thronging population 
found its way into the new territory. In February, 1848, 
gold was first discovered at Captain Sutter's mill, on a 
branch of the Sacramento River, in Coloma County, and 
soon in abundance in that neighborhood. The news spread 
with great rapidity, and crowds, not only from the United 
States, but from all parts of the world, flocked to the land 
of gold. By the year 1850 the population was estimated at 
nearly 100,000; in 1852 it numbered 264,000. ' 

15. In the year 1848 Wisconsin was admitted into the 
Union. The election for president was now approaching, 
and three parties appeared, each of which placed a candidate 
in nomination. The two great parties were the Whig and 
the Democratic. The* former nominated General Zachary 
Taylor, one of the heroes of the war; the latter. General 
Cass, of Michigan. The third party put in nomination ex- 
President Van Buren, and laid down the principle that it is 
the duty of Congress to prohibit the introduction of slavery 
into any territory now possessed, or which may hereafter be 
acquired by the United States ; hence it was called the Free 
Soil party. In the election that followed, General Taylor, 
of Louisiana, was chosen President, and Millard Fillmore, 
of New York, Vice-President. 



REVIEW QUESTI0NS.--1845-1849. 

1. What was the Oregon difficulty, and how was it settled? 

2. What were the causes of the Mexican War ? 

3. Who was President during its continuance ? 

4. What were the first hostile movements ? 

6. Where was Taylor prominent before this time? 

6. What led to the battles of the 8th and 9th of May, 1846? . 

7. Describe them. 

8. When and why did the United States declare war? 

9. What difi(erent lines of operation were determined on ? 

10. What was the resnlt of Taylor's expedition into New Leon? 

11. Where is Tampico ? What happened here ? 

12. What overtures of peace were made, and when? 

14. What was the extent andpopulation of Upper California at the close of the 
Mexican War? What event suddenly increased Its population? What was the es- 
timated population in 1850 and in 1862? 

15. When was Wisconsin admitted into the Union ? What is said of the canvass 
for the presidency? Which were the two leading parties, and who were their nom- 
inees ? Give the principles and nominee of the third party. Who were chosen Pres- 
ident and Vice-President? 



16. Describe the battle i 
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CHAPTER Yin. 



tatlor'b administration, 1849-1850. 

1. Peesident Tatlok began his military career in the 

North west in the War of 1 8 1 2. 
We have alrtady seen him an 
active soldier in Florida, and 
one of the heroes of the Mex- 
ican War. In the month of 
September, 1849, the people 
of California met in conven- 
tion, and adopted a constitu- 
tion excluding slavery from 
the Territoiy. In the Febru- 
ary following, California pe- 
titioned Congress for admis- 
sion into the Union as a fi-ee 
state. Then arose a struggle 
pasBuiuii lAiLOB. jjj jIj^j jjjjjy ^ bitter and so 

determined that many of the Southern members threatened 
to secede from the Union if California was admitted with a 
free constitution. Outside of Congress the excitement was 
equally great, and many were alarmed for the peace of the 
country . 

2. While the excitement was at its height, Henry Clay 
brought forward in the United States Senate a plan of com- 
promise. Other statesmen did the same. Then a commit- 
tee of thirteen was appointed, Clay being chairman, to con- 
sider the different plans. On the 9th of May, 1850, this com- 

1. What Is said of the new PreBldent? What miivcment tank pluce In Cnllfiirnfa 
InlSWt When did CBlifiimlB seek admlseion into the Unli.n RBaetaief What was 
tbe ICellDg tu Ccmgress oa tbe subject uf llie petition f How far did lbs eMcitemeiii 
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mittee reported a bill admit- 
ting California with its free 
constitution, liut proposing at 
the same time additional meas- 
ures, on which account it was 
nicknamed the"OmnibaB Bill." 
3, The chief of these were 
that a tract of land east of 
California, on a part of which 
the Mormons lived, should be 
erected into the Territory of 
Utah, without slavery; also 
that New Mexico should be 
made a territory, and nothing 
said about slavery ; further, """ ''^''' 

that the slave-trade in the District of Columbia should be 
abolished ; and, last, a law was recommended providing for 
the arrest and return to their masters of all slaves that qhould 
escape into the Free States. While the discussion of this 
bill was going on in Congress, President Taylor was seized 
with a sudden illness, and died July 9, 1850. Vice-President 
Fillmore immediately assumed the office of President. 



SECTION II. 



1. The Compromise Act became a law September 9,1850. 
President Fillmore, during his entire administration, enforced 
its provisions with all the powei-s of the government. It ap- 
peared for a time to quiet the excited feeling of the couTi- 
try ; but the enforcement of that part called the Fugitive 
Slave Law gradually produced intense bitterness at the 
Norih. The law was there evaded, sometimes resisted ; and 
this greatly increased the ill feeling in the Southern States. 
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2. In the year 1851, some 
wild and restless spirits in the 
South and Southwest banded 
themselves together for the iu- 
vasion of the island of Cuba, 
Led by General Lopez, they 
landed on the coast of that 
island to the number of 480. 
Only a shoit time elapsed be- 
fore nearly all of them were 
made prisoners; and Lopez, 
with a number of his follow- 
rKoaasT riLuimi.*' eru, was shot by the Spaniards. 

3. The United States, in the year 1852, came near being 
involved in a war with England about the deep-sea fisher- 
ies. A treaty had been made 34 years before, in which it 
was settled that the Americans should not fish within three 
miles of the shores of the-British provinces, England claimed 
that this shut out the Americans from the large bays; the 
latter, on the other hand, said they had a right to fish in 
these, provided they tept three miles from the shores. The 
quarrel rose to such a height that England and the United 
States both sent war-ships to the disputed ground. Fortu- 
nately, bloodshed was prevented ; and American fishermen 
finally, in 1 854, secured equal rights to fish any where in the 
bays of the British possessions, 

4. Mf. Fillmore's administration has the honor of sending 
out an expedition in the year 1852 to open the J 
Empire to American trade. It consisted of a squadrc 
der the command of Commodore Perry, the youngest broth- 
er of the famous Captain Perry of the War of 1812, The 
successful prosecution of the enterprise fails within the his- 
tory of the next adminiati-ation, 

5. As the time approached for 

Z. Wbal eipeditioD was sinned ia 

3. What diapute threaleneil dnngei 
ghaS In reterence to the tUherieef 
EneliBh and AmericaD fishermenT 
vhca was Ihe matter Anally settled 1 

4, For what peacefal eipedltloii b Mr, Fill 
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1852, it was seen that the " Omnibus Bill" had not produced 
permanent peace throughout the country. The people were 
divided on the slavery question. The extreme party in the 
South talked earnestly of Southern rights ; at the North a 
small but increasing minority urged that the government 
should separate itself from all connection with slavery. Both 
of these parties advocated a dissolution of the Union ; but 
these were the extreme views. An influential body in the 
South, and a very large majority of the people in the North, 
adhered to the act of 1850. 

6. The nominations for President "were made in the fall 
of 1852. The Democrats presented the name of Franklin 
Pierce, of New Hampshire, and at fftie same time declared 
that they stood by the Compromise Act. The Whigs nom- 
inated General Scott, and they also affiimed the justice of 
the *' Omnibus Bill." There were, hov/ever, leading Whigs 
and Democrats who thought the Compromise Act to be 
wrong ; that the Territories ought to be free from slavery ; 
that the general government infringed on the rights of the 
states by capturing fugitive slaves within their borders ; and 
that the government should throw its influence against slav* 
ery. These persons met as the Free Soil party, and nomi- 
nated John P. Hale, of New Hampshire. At the election 
Franklin Pierce received a large majority of all the votes 
cast ; and William R. King, of Alabama, was chosen Vice- 
President. 



SECTION m. 

pibece's administbation, 1853-1857. 

1. Franklin Pierce, a man of note in his own state, had 
bbcn a member of Congress, and a United States senator 
He had also distinguished himself as a brave and able offi- 
cer in the Mexican War. 

5. What was the state of political feeling in the fall of 1862? Give the extreme 
dews North and Sonth. Wliat was the opinion of the great body of the people? 

6. How many parties presented presidential candidates ? WTiat position was as- 
sumed by the Whigs and the Democrats on the Compromise Act ? What wene the 
views of the Free Soil party ? WTiat was the result of the election ? 

L What official positions had President Pierce occupied ? 
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2. A dispute bad arisen 
with Mexico in 1852 about 
boundaries between New 
Mexico and the province of 
Chihuahua. This was set- 
tled in the early part of Mr. 
Pierce's term by the pur- 
chase of a large tract of land 
which was erected into the 
Territory of Arizona, An- 
other early and most impor- 
tant measure was the send- 
ing out of expeditions in the 
year 1 853 to explore the best 
FUBiDKHi piBBoi. rowtes foF a Pacific railroad, 

rhis was the first movement in that great enterprise which, 
in our own day, has brought into rapid comnmuication the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

3, The Japanese expedition has been ah-eady noticed. In 
the summer of 1853, Commodore Perry entei-ed the Bay of 
Jeddo, Jjipan, with his squadron. On the 14tb of July he 
obtained an audience of the emperor, by whom he was re- 
ceived with high honors. Some necessary delay then oc- 
curred; but in the month of March, 1854, the commodore 
obtained a'treaty by which the United States were allowed 
to trade with Japan. America has the distinguished honor 
of being the first nation of the West to which that empire 
opened her ports. 

4. In December, 1853, Mr. Douglas, in the United States 
Senate, brought forward a bill for the organization of two 
new territories north of latitude 36° 30', under the names of 
Nebraska and Kansas. In this famous bill was inserted the 
provision that slavery should be allowed to enter the teiTi- 
tories if the people there desired it. This was generally 
known as " Popular" or " Squatter Sovereignty," and was 
contrary to the Missouri Compromise of 1820, which ei- 

«. What dlopnte bad ariscD wiih Mexico? How wns Itie aettledT WbM Impor- 
tBiit eipedllioDB were sent oat in ISfiBT What la said regudlng theier 

S. Give the farther hielory of the ffiipedltion lo Jopso. When was It dispatched 
from the UniUdSWlee? What honor ftelonge lo America for IbisJ 
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pressly prohibited slavery in all territories north of 36° 30'. 
The bill met with great opposition in Congress, and pro- 
duced intense feeling throughout the North. It, however, 
passed both houses, and became a law in May, 1854. 

5. The contest was now removed from Congress to Kan- 
sas. The question whether slavery should be admitted be- 
ing left to the settlers, a struggle commenced between the 
Free State and pro-Slavery men so bitter as to produce civil 
war in the territory. The struggle, which was watched 
with extraordinary interest throughout the whole country, 
was still going on when the time for the presidential elec- 
tion arrived in 1856. The Democratic paity put in nomina- 
tion James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, and declared the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act to be just and proper. The Whig 
paity had broken np and disappeared. The Republican 
party sprang into existence, adopting the views of the Free 
Soil party, and nominated John C. Fremont for President. 
A small party, known as the " Americans," or " Know Noth- 
ings," nominated Millard Fillmore. The Democrats tri- 
umphed, and James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was elected 
President, and John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, Vice-Pres- 
ident. 



SECTION rv. 

BUCHANAN'S ADMINISTRATION, 1857-1861. 

1. James Buchanan had been a member of the United 
States Senate, afterward Secretary of State under President 
Polk, and minister to England during the administration of 
President Pierce. The Mormons in Utah, at the instigation 
of Brigham Young, their leader, broke out into open rebel- 
lion against the United States authorities in 185 V, and or- 
dered the United States judge from the territory. An army 

4. What proposition was brought forward in 1863 ? Whftt celebrated provision was 
inserted in the bill ? By what name is this generally known ? With what did it con- 
flict f How was the bill received ? What was its success in Congress ? 

6. How far did this settle the contest? What is said of the straggle ? What took 
place during the height of the excitement ? Who was nominated by the Democrats, 
and on what platform? What became of the Whig party? What party now ap- 
peared under a new name ? What were its views ? Whom did it nominate? What 
is said of the third party ? Who were chosen ? 
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of 2500 men was sent out to reduce them to oljedience ; but 
in the spring of 1858 the Mormons quietly submitted to the 
authority of the United States officers. 

2, The contest about slavery 
in Kansas vent on. But the 
slavery agitation was not con- 
fined to that territory ; it was 
very violent in Congress, and 
spread throughout the coun- 
try. This agitation was in- 
creased by the action of some 
of the Free States, which pass- 
ed " Pereonal Liberty Bills" to 
secure fugitive slaves the right 
of trial. These acts filled the 
people of the Slave States with 
bitter indignation. In Kansas, 

pro-Slavery parties claimed the government of the territory. 
After a severe and long-continued coutest, the anti-Slavery 
party triumphed, and Kansas was admitted under a Free 
State Constitution, but not till the year 1861, in the follow- 
ing administration. Minnesota was meanwhile admitted in 
1858, and Oregon in 1859. 

3, On the night of October 16, 1859, John Brown, an act- 
ive Free State settler in Kansas, and 21 companions, seized 
the United States Arsenal at Harper's Fen-y, Virginia. This 
email party held posseBsion of the arsenal for nearly two 
days. A body of state and national troops attacked them, 
killed 13, and captured the rest, except two, who escaped. 
On Brown's trial by the State of Virginia, he avowed that it 
was his object to produce a rising among the slaves, and 
then conduct them to the Free States. He steadily denied 
that he was aided or encouraged by any persons in the 

1. What 1b SHld oT PrmlOeDt Bnchonui r What troable broke out In the Far Wegt t 
WhatmeaBoreB werelakentu' thegovernoienlf How was lie dKHcnltr settled f 

2. What is said of the slavery agfution in KansaB and elwwheref What was the 
conduct of sane of the Free States! Hon did llie SoDlh rSKacd Iblsf What did 
both partlee inKaneosrlaimf Which party flaall; titainphed ! When waa KaDBiu 
admitted n«aFree State! 
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North, although every effort was made by the counsel of the 
state to draw from him this confession. Prompt conviction 
followed the trial, and John Brown and six of his compan- 
ions were hanged. 

4. The feeling in the South against the North after John 
Brown's raid greatly increased in bitterness ; and the year 
1 860 was marked by a more violent agitation of the slavery 
question, which was increased by the presidential election. 
A Democratic convention met to nominate candidates at 
Charleston in the month of April. Those delegates who 
were advocates of extreme Southern views were unable to 
control the convention, and left it in a body ; and those who 
remained nominated Stephen A Douglas, of Illinois, for Pres- 
ident. The Southern delegates met in June, and nominated 
John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. Another small party 
nominated John Bell, of Tennessee. The Republican party 
brought before the people Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, as 
its candidate. In the election that followed, Mr. Lincoln 
was chosen President, and Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, Vice- 
President. 

6. All through the canvass the Southern politicians had 
threatened to carry the South out of the Union if Mr. Lin- 
coln were elected. In December they, began to put their 
threats in execution. On the 1 7th of the month a convention 
assembled at Charleston, and on the 20tli declared the State 
of South Carolina to be no longer in the Union. As a rea- 
son for this course, it was alleged that the Northern States 
had violated the Constitution by passing the personal lib- 
erty bills, thus nullifying the Fugitive Slave Act, and by 
the election of a President opposed to slavery. The leaders, 
however, freely declared that secession was neither produced 
by Mr. Lincoln's election nor by the non-execution of the 
above act ; the movement had been gathering head for thir- 
ty yeai*s. The states of Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Geor- 

8. Who was John Brown ? What did he and his party do in October f What hap- 
pened to him and his companions? What was Brown's statement on his trial? 
What attempt was made on his trial ? What was his fate ? 

4. How did all this operate on public feeling at the South ? How was this feeling 
increased ? What is said of the Democratic Convention and its nomination ? Men- 
tion the other nominees, and the parties they represented. Who were chosen Pres- 
ident and Vice-President? 

o 
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gia, Louiaiana, and Texas followed the lead of South Caro- 
IJBa in lesB than six weeks. 

6. On the 4th of February, 1861, delegates from six of 
the seven seceding states met 
at Montgomery, Alabama, and 
formed a government, called the 
Confederate States of America. 
On the 8th of February, Jeffer- 
son Davis, late United States 
senator from Mississippi, was 
elected provisional President, 
and Alexander II. Stephens, of 
Georgia, Vice-President. Botli 
were shortly after re-elected for 
six years. 
7. Before the Confederate gov- 
imaaoH datib. emment was organized in Feb- 

mary, the Southern leaders seized all the forts and arse- 
nals belonging to the United States within their bordei-e, 
with the exception of Forts Moultrie and Sumter in Charles- 
ton Harbor, Fort Pickens, near Pensacola, and a few posts 
in Florida. In the places seized was an immense quantity 
of gnns and military stores, valued at nearly (20,000,000, 
all of which fell into the hands of the Confederates. 

8. The condition of things at Washington, during these 
proceedings, was very deplorable. President Buchanan 
took no active measures to prevent the seizure of United 
States property. General Scott warned him and urged him 
to act with vigor, but he did nothing. General Cass, of 
Michigan, Secretary of State, resigned in disgust because 
Buchanan would not interfere. The President's cabinet was 
composed largely of Southern men, or those who sympa- 
thized with them. The little armyVas scattered at far dis- 

tl, Whtt thnaU had been made dnrtng tbe canvnssr Wbat occurred sftei tba 
electloDF WIul took place on tbe ITtb and 30th of December t Wbat reasoag neie 
aselgned In tbe ConveDtloii tor tbla Btep r Wbat states folloned In the wake of 
South Carolina! 

e, Wbat tmpoTtant step waa takSD In Febraarj, 186D t Wbo were thosen psrma- 
uent Pretident and Viw-Fiesldeat t 

1. Wbat ijrompt mavements wars made by the South before the HantEOmerrCaa. 
Tantlon metF Hon niacb United State) pnpert; WM obtained bjtbese seizures f 
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taut points. The navy was in the Bame condition. To 
crown all, the President was oniy half-hearted, and hesitated 
to use promptly the means at his command. There were 
attempts, during the winter, both in and out of Congress, to 
arrange matters ; but nothing came of these movements, 
and the country drifted rapidly into civil war. 

9. Affairs were meanwhile drawing to a crisis in Charle»' 
ton Harbor, Anderson, with some sixty men, abandoned 
Fort Moultrie, and occnpied the more important peat of 
Fort Sumter. At different points on the harbor shore, and 



at Fort Moultrie, the Carolinians planted cannon command- 
ing the harbor and Fort Sumter. Anderson being short of 
provisions, and needing re-enforcementa, the steamship Star 
of the West was sent from New York with supplies, and a 
detachment of 250 men to his assistance. At the mouth of 
the harbor she was fired on by the Carolina batteries, and 
compelled to return. This was on the 9th of January, 1801. 
In this state of affairs, marked by vi^or and decision at the 

8.HowdldthePre6Lflent set during Bllthla time! WHo waroea him, and wiih 
whatreauH! WHat w»a Cgsa'a condoctF What «M the ehiracter of Bach»n«n'a 
cabinet r What waa the sUualloii of the umy uid navy r What was the chief diffl- 
tnlt; J What Is eald of the atlempta to haimonlie the North and Soath t 
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South, and irresolution at the North, Mr. Buchanan's term 
drew to a close. 



SECTION V. 

GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE CAUSES OP THE dVIL WAR. 

1. As we have now nearly reached the beginning of the 
Civil War, it becomes necessary to review, in a brief way, 
the most striking events in that long line which led to this 
great calamity. We have seen that negro slavery in the 
United States began in 1620 with the importation of slaves 
by a Dutch vessel into the colony at Jamestown. The use 
of slaves was not confined to Virginia, but was encouraged, 
in course of time, in all the thirteen colonies. It will be re- 
membered that the Puritans of New England enslaved the 
Indians at the close of the Pequod and King Philip's Wars. 

2. Negro slavery, during the colonial times, spread and 
increased more rapidly in the South, because the climate 
there was warmer, the soil in many places richer, and be- 
cause tobacco, which, until the close of the Revolution, was 
the chief production, needed cheap labor for its cultiva- 
tion. The distribution of slaves throughout the original 
thirteen states, together with Tennessee and Kentucky, will 
best be seen from the following table, drawn up in 1790, 
seven years after the close of the Revolutionary War. 



New Hampshire 168 

Rhode Island 952 

Connecticut 2,759 

Massachusetts none.^ 

New York 21,344 

New Jersey 11,42a 

Pennsylvania 3, 737 

Delaware 8,887 



Maryland 108,036 

Virginia. 293,427 

North Carolina 1 00^572 

South Carolina 107,094 

Georgia 29,261 

Tennessee 8,417 

Kentucky 11,8^ 

Total 697,897 



9. Where were affairs drawing to a crisis f What was the situation of things there ? 
What attempt was made to re-enforce Anderson and provision the fort? and with 
what saccess ? When was this ? 

1. What review now becomes necessary ? What has already been seen elsewhere ? 
Was slavery in this way confined to Virginia ? How do we know that the holding 
of slaves was not regarded with abhorrence in the Northern colonies ? 

2. Why did negro slavery spread more extensively in the South ? What was the 
whole number of slaves in the year 1790 r What state had none ? What great Mid- 
dle State in proportion to its size had the smallest number ? Which four states had 
the greatest number? Give the comparisons r^arding the increase of slaves. 
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From this it will be noticed that from 1620 till 1790, a peri- 
od of 170 years, the number increased from 20 to 700,000. 
Of these it is supposed that 300,000 at least were imported 
directly from Africa. From 1790 to 1860, a period of 70 
yeare, the number increased from 700,000 to 4,000,000 ; and 
we must remember that the importation of slaves was for- 
bidden after the year 1808. 

3. After the year 1793, the cultivation of cotton as a great 
staple became possible by the remarkable invention of Whit- 
ney's cotton gin. The exportation began almost immedi- 
ately after this, and thus the two great exported staples of 
the Southern States came now to be tobacco and cotton. 
Through these the interests of the South in slave labor kept 
growing stronger and stronger. On the other hand, in the 
North, becoming populous by free immigration, the opposi- 
tion to slavery steadily increased. The South, previous to 
this new era introduced by the cotton gin — that is, until the 
close of the decade following the Revolution — was far from 
being a unit on the question of slavery. No one spoke 
more strongly against it than the great Virginian, Thomas 
Jefferson. When, as late as 1784, Virginia ceded her rights 
to Western tenntory, it was Thomas Jefferson who, in Con- 
gress, brought forward the proposition that all this great 
domain should be sacred to free labor. 

4. As the Northern States increased more rapidly in pop- 
ulation, the efforts of Southern statesmen were, on this ac- 
count, constantly directed toward keeping up the balance 
of power ; that is, in trying to prevent the admission of 

jpiore Free States than Slave States. By these efforts they 
were able for a long time to keep the Senate equally bal- 
anced, because there were only two senators from each 
state; but they could not prevent the Free States from 
gaining, through their population, a majority in the House 
of Representatives. 

3. What remarkable invention was made in 1793? How did this affect the indus- 
try and productions of the South ? What is said of the relation of the North to slave 
labor ? What is said of the early opinions in the South with regard to slave labor ? 

4. In what way did Southern statesmen try to offset the increase in population of 
the North ? What did they accomplish ? Why were they not able to keep up this 
balance in the House of Representatives ? 
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6. To illustrate how carefully this admission of Free and 
Slave States was watched and regulated, we will notice the 
condition of things at three different dates — 1819-1846, and 
1848. At the close of the year 1819 there were twenty-two 
states, equally divided — eleven to the North, eleven to the 
South. The Northern States were New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. The 
Southern were Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

6. In 1845 there were twenty-six states. Missouri and 
Florida, two slaveholding states, balanced the two non- 
slaveholding states, Maine and Michigan. Though the bal- 
ance of states was thus preserved, the preponderance of pop- 
ulation was with the North, for there was an immense terri- 
tory there rapidly filling with settlers : on the other hand, 
the area of Southern territory was exhausted. To meet this 
want, and at the same time retain the equal number of Free 
and Slave States, Texas, in 1 848, was admitted, with her vast 
territory secured by the war ; Wisconsin, a Free State, was 
admitted shortly after. Now there were 30 states, 15 North- 
ern, 15 Southern. Shortly after the close of the Mexican 
War, California, Oregon, and Minnesota admitted, gave a 
majority to the North of three states, and in Congress a ma- 
jority of six senators and sixty representatives. 

7. We are now able to understand the object of those long 
struggles for power in and out of Congress which ended at 
last in civil war. 

These were principally — 

1. The contest on the admission of Missouri as a slave 
state, ending in the Missouri Compromise Act — 1820 — ^Mon- 
roe's administration. 

6. For what purpose are the three dates, 1819, 1845, 1848, chosen ? How many 
states were there in 1819, and how divided ? Which of these were admitted after 
the Revolution ? 

6. What was the number of states in 1846 ? What states had been admitted since 
1819, and how divided ? What is said of the real balance of power between the two 
sections of the Union. In what way was this remedied in 1848 ? What was now the 
immber, and how divided ? How did the admission of California, Oregon, and Min- 
nesota affect the question of supremacy ? 
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2. The opposition of the South to the Tabipp, which they 
said was making the North rich at their expense — 1828 — 
Adams's administration, and onward. 

3. The doctrine of Nullification and State Rights, al- 
most ending in secession and war — 1832 — Jackson's ad- 
ministration. 

4. The Annexation of Texas, and, as a result, War with 
Mexico — 1 846-— Tyler's administration; 1846-48 — Polk's 
administration. 

6. The Compromise Act of 1860, called also the Omnibus 
Act — Fillmore's administration — involving 

6. The Kansas Nebraska Struggle, through the aboli- 
tion of the Missouri Compromise, thus permitting the peo- 
ple of new territories to determine the question of slavery 
in them, under what was known as the doctrine of popular 
or squatter sovereignty — 1853 — Pierce's administration. 

This was the crisis of the struggle ; and when in this the 
North gained the victory, the contest in Congress for power 
was seen to be virtually at an end. Tlie South felt that there 
was nothing left for them but secession from a Union that 
they no longer loved ; and the North determined that the 
Union should not be broken up. What could come of this 
but war ? 

8. But the Southern leaders, while preparing for war, re- 
peatedly expressed their firm belief that the North would 
not fight, and that the separation would be a peaceful one ; 
that, moreover, the North was disunited ; and that, last and 
best of all, England and France would be on their side, be- 
cause the greater part of the cotton produce of the world 
was in the South, and Europe needed this for her factories. 
On the other hand, the North felt equally sure that the South 
did not mean war, because they thought the South would 
never take up arms with 4,000,000 of slaves in their midst. 
They therefore treated the threats of the South as mere idle 
menace, and regarded their bitterness of feeling as arising 
out of their loss of power, which bitterness time would soon 

7. What do we learn from this review ? Name those that are mentioned. De- 
pcrihe each in turn. What was the tnming-point of the long struggle ? What was 
felt when this came f State the feelings of the Sonth and North when this occurred. 
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remove. Each section was grievously mistaken about the 
feelings of the other, and a single spark was all that was 
needed to fire the magazine. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS.— 1849-1861. 

1. How was Harrison distingnished before he became President ? 

2. When, and in what way, did California become a sunrce of contention f 

8. What was the object, and what were the chief points of the Omnibus Billf 

4. What important event occurred during the discussion of the bill ? 

5. Who succeeded Harrison ? 

6. How did the Compromise operate when put in force ? 

7. Who was President Fillmore i 

8. Give the principal events of his administration ? 

9. What misunderstanding occurred with England in 1852 ? 

10. How was this settled ? 

11. What expedition was sent out in Fillmore*s administration f 

12. Describe Senator Douglas's remarkable bill of 1853. 

13. How was it received in Congress and by the country? 

14. What took place during the excitement of the discussion, as evincing the feel- 
ings of the people ? 

15. What was the state of public feeling during the election of 1854? 

16. What party came into existence then ? and state its principles. 

17. Sketch the principles of the other political parties. 

18. Which views triumphed, and how? 

19. Who was Buchanan ? 

20. What were the chief events of his administration ? 

21. Give the history of the Kansas qnestion ? 

22. How was this complicated by the action of some of the Free States? 

23. What was the great contest dnring Buchanan's administration? 

24. Give the particulars of John Brown's raid, and the effect it produced. 

25. How did all this affect the Presidential canvass? 

26. State the particulars of the Conventions at Charleston and elsewhere? 

27. What followed the election of Lincoln, and how soon ? 

28. State the ground of secession as given by the South. 

29. Name the first Confederate States, and give account of their organization. 

30. What is said of the movements in the South ? 

31. What did Buchanan do ? 

32. What attempts were made to compromise the quarrel ? 

33. Sketch the movements in Charleston Harbor ? 

8. What arguments did the Southern leaders give why secession wonld not lead to 
war ? What views prevailed at the North ? What ib aaid of the mutual mistake ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LINCOLN'S ADMINISTRATION, -CIVIL WAR— 1881-1! 



ETENTS OF 1861. 

1, The history of Abraham Lincoln, the new president, far- 
ntshes a striking proof of the fact 

that, in the United States, pover- 
ty prevents no citizen from rising 
to the highest position in the gift 
of the people. In the year 1818 
hia father moved from Kentucky 
into Indiana, where, at the age 
of eight years, young Lincoln, 
axe in hand, assisted in clearing 
away the forest. His entire 
school education, until manhood, ^ 
did not amount to more than 
one year. At the age of twenty- 
one he removed to Illinois, where, 
while keeping a store, he studied 

law, borrowing each evening the psibidint ukoolk. 

law-books, and returning them in the morning. He wa« 
chosen to the Legislature, became a lawyer, was sent as rep- 
resentative to Congress, and, in a canvass for the position 
of United States Senator, was defeated by Judge Douglas. 
It was this contest that brought him prominently before the 
country, and led the way to his nomination as President. 

2. Attack on Fort Samter. — When Lincohi entered on his 
duties, March 4, Major Anderson was still in possesston of 
Fort Sumter. The Confederates heard that the United 
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States government would re-enforce and provision the fort 
at all risks ; they therefore determined to capture it before 
this could be done. On the morning of April 1 2, they open- 
ed fire from their batteries, and the bombardment was con- 
tinued for 34 hours. At the end of that time many of the 
guns in the fort were* dismantled, and the handful of men 
composing the garrison was so utterly worn out, that An- 
derson was compelled to surrender. No lives were lost on 
either side during the attack. 

3. The telegraph published throughout the country the 
news of the bombardment, and its result. In the South, and 
particularly in South Carolina, the people were wild with 
joy. At the North the news was generally received with 
astonishment and profound indignation. It was plain now 
that war had begun. There was no longer any doubt as to 
what the South meant, and 75,000 volunteers for three 
months sprang to arms at the call of President Lincoln, 
April 14. The attack on Fort Sumter united the South as 
well as the North. States that had before hesitated soon 
joined the Confederacy — Virginia on the 1 7th of April ; 
Arkansas, May 6 ; North Carolina, May 20 ; and on the 20th 
of June, Tennessee, making the number of Confederate States 
eleven. Missouri and Kentucky remained neutral. 

4. Virginia had scarcely passed the act of secession when 
250 of her militia were sent to seize the United States Arse- 
nal at Harper's Ferry. The officer in command, on their ap- 
proach, April 18, destroyed a portion of the muskets, set 
fire to the buildings, and retreated north into Pennsylvania. 
At the same time the Virginians were planning to surprise 
the great navy yard at Norfolk. Hearing this, the officer 
in command, without waiting to strike a blow for its de- 
fense, spiked the cannon, scuttled or burned the war-ships, 
and set fire to the buildings. Notwithstanding this de- 
struction, April 20, the Confederates obtained nearly 2000 

2. What was the state of affairs in Charleston Harbor in March f On what did the 
Confederates resolve, and why? When was the bombardment began? What is 
said of its continuance, and the resnit ? 

8. How was the news received in the Sonth ? How at the North ? What did the 
people of the North at last realize ? How did they show their spirit and determina- 
tion ? What movements took place in the South ? Name all the Confederate States 
in Jane, 1801. What two states remained neutral ? 
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Gannon, besides a vast amount of stores ; and they afterward 
raised some of the vessels that had been sank. The United 
States property destroyed and captured here was valued at 
ten millions of dollars. 



5, Washington was threatened by the Confederate troops, 
but help was approaching from the North. On the 17th of 
April, only two days after the President's proclamation, the 
Sixth Massachasetts Regiment left Boston for the capital. 
On the 19th, while passing through the streets of Baltimore, 
it was attacked by a secession mob, and three soldiers were 
killed and eight wounded. It made its way, however, to the 
capital, where it was soon joined by other regiments from 
the Northern States. For the present the capital was safe, 
and President Lincoln, May 3, made a call for 83,000 men 

^4. In what wsy did Virginia flrst ehoyl her icbII Agslnst whsC other ImDarUDt 
point did her troupe move' What was the cond ' ~ 
that place! How did the Canfcderscy proflt by th 
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for the army and navy, to serve during the war. The troops 
were speedily raised, 
e. The War in Tirjpitia. — The United States goverDment 

-, held poHaeBsion of Fortress Mod- 

roc, at the entrance to the Chesa- 
peake. General B. F. Butler, of 
Massachusetts, was stationi-d here 
in May, with a force iuo'eased 
presently to 12,000 men. A de- 
tachment from General Mag rude r's 
army of SOOO Confederates was en- 
camped so near the fort that they 
became troublesome. In attempt- 
ing to dislodge them at Big Beth- 
el, a parly of the Union troops was 
defeatedjune lOth. 
TioiHiTt OF FOKiBiM naHKoi. ij^ j^ forcc, composed principally 
of Ohio and Indiana men, was sent, under General M'Clellan, 
into Western Virginia. He pushed the Confederates so vig- 
orously that they were beaten at Philippi on June 3d, and 
again at Rich Mountain on the 11th of July, A few days 
after, at Carriclc's Ford, on Cheat Ri\er, General Gamett, the 
Confederate, made a stand, but was himself kilted, and his 
troops were compelled to flee. In the latter of these battles 
M'Clellan was assisted by an able officer, Colonel Rosecrans. 
On August 10, Rosecrans, now made a general, assaulted Gen- 
eral Floyd, the late Union Secretary of War, now at the bead 
of a Confederate force, at Camifex Ferry, on the Gauley Riv- 
er, and compelled him to retreat. At Cheat Mountain, the 
Confederates, under Robert E. Lee, were repulsed September 
14th, and shortly the enemy retired from Western Virginia. 
8. The Union forces at Washington crossed the Potomac 

e, What city was tbceatened by the Confederstesf What was the Hn't aBSiBtaoce 
that came toll from lb* North t What occnired on Iti march? How was Washing, 
ton saved ! What call waamadsbj the Praaldent, and huw wae It nietr 

8. What Important plnce In Vlrj^nU remained In the bands oftbe govertimeDtr 
What rorc« naa here In June I DeKrlbe the aklrmUh that took place no( Tar rrom 
thiat 

T. What omnrred In Weflem Virginia !n May f WTio commanded the Union troopa? 
What other offlcer dietln^iixhed blnuelf there? What took place a( the Oanlej 
ItWerr What woB the reanltofnllihewiancceaMat When Is Phllfppl T Bomne j t 
Cheat Monnlnin? 
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aad occupied Alexandi-ia, nine miles below Washington, May 
23, General M'Dowell in command. The Confedei-ate army, 
under General Beauregard {h6^a gard), was encamped, to- 
ward the end of June, at Manaseas Junction, 27 miles from 
Alexandria. As the Confederate government was about to 
assemble at Richmoud, the new capital, on the 20th of July, 
it was deemed necessary by the United States government 
to make a forward movement. M'Dowell accordingly ad- 
vanced, and, on the 2lBt of July, attacked Beauregard at 
Bull Run, a small stream in front of the enemy. The forca 
on each side was between 20,000 and 30,000, 

9. The fighting in the forenoon was favorable to the 
Unionists. As the day wore on, the enemy received re- 
enforcements under General Joseph E. Johnston, and these 
turned the tide of battle. M'Dowell's troops were seized 
with panic, and fled in great disorder, leaving behind them 
nearly 1600 killed and wounded, and as many more prison- 



hey stlacktd? 
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era, Beauregard did not 
pursue ; had he done bo, 
he might have entered 
Washington, so great 
was the confusion. As 
this was the first impor- 
tant battle between the 
two armies, the defeat 
at first greatly depress- 
ed the spirits of the 
North. The disgrace 
was all the harder to 
bear when it became 
known how the Confed- 
erates were re-enforced 
at so fortunate a mo- 
^ menC General Patter- 
son, with 20,000 men, 
had been ordered to watch General Joseph E, Johnston, who 
had just been forced to evacuate Harper's Ferry, and pre- 
vent him from joining Beauregard at Manassas. Instead 
of this, he permitted Johnston to slip away from him to 
Bull Run. 

10. Afler tlie battle, General M'Clellan was bronght from 
Western Virginia to take command at Washington. Con- 
gress ordered a levy of 500,000 men, and the spirit of the 
people was such that this force \vas soon raised. M'Clellan 
■was buRy organizing and drilling these recruits during the 
fait and winter. The only noticeable event in the Potomac 
Army during the fall was the disaster at Ball's Bluff", on the 
Potomac, near Leesburg, Virginia, October 21st. Colonel 
Baker, United States senator from Oregon, at the head of 
nearly 2000 men, was sent by General Stone across the rivei- 
at Edwards's Ferry, to attack General Evans at Leesburg. 
Here he was overpowered, himself killed, and his troops 
driven to the river side, where a great number were drown- 

». l>B«crtbe the battle nt Bull Hon. What wbb the Union loss f What opportnnl- 
ly did Beaaregird laser What tttect was prodnced at the North by tbe defieatT 
Wbatmade Ibia felt more bilterl]'? 
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ed trying to cross to the Maryland side, sufficient boats not 
having been provided in view of disaster. The loss was 
very severe; only 1100 oiit of 1900 men returned. 

11. Events is Hiasonri. — Although Missouri had not join- 
ed the Confederate States, the secessionists were making 
powerful efforts to carry her out of the Union. A secession 
tsarop, named Camp Jackson, was formed near St. Louis, in 
May, but was broken np by the activity of Captain Lyor, 
a United States officer. By this prompt movement the 
at^enal at St. Louis was saved. Large bodies of Confed- 
erates poured into Southwest Missouri, where there were 
important lead mines, very necessary to their armies. On 
the 17tb of June, Lyon, now general, defeated Governor 
Jackson at Eooneville. The governor was again beaten at 

ID. Wbn wae appoioted to Ihs cammand orth« army rontidWBshlllEtoiiT How 
many men were called Tdi? How was Ibis call met ! Id what wlBM'CleHan ocen- 
pledf WLatoccarred on tbs Potomac darlDji the faUr Descrlbetbebattle ofBuU-ii 
B'.nir. Wlij was theLD3BsoheaTvr 
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Carthage on the 5 th of July by Colonel Sigel {seget)^ after a 
severe engagement. 

12. On the 10th of August a heavy battle was fought by 

General Lyon at 
Wilson's Creek, 
near Springfield, 
with a superior 
force of Confed- 
erates under 
Generals M'Cul- 
lough and Price. 
Lyon was killed, 
but the enemy 
were repulsed. 
After the battle 
the Union troops 
fell back to Rol- 
la, near the cen- 
tre of the state. 
General Price, 
in command of 
20,000 Confed- 
erates, pushed 
westward to- 
ward Lexington, on the Missouri River, held by Colonel 
Mulligan with 2600 men. After a brave defense, Mulligan 
surrendered to Piice on the 20th of September. 

13. General John C. Fremont, appointed to the command 
of the Western Army, now drove General Price before him 
south through the state. Fremont reached Springfield in 
October, and was preparing to attack the enemy, when he 
was removed from his command, November 2. General 
Hunter took his place ; and the Union Army, instead of 
fighting, fell back to St. Louis, General Price following it. 
General Halleck superseded Hunter November 18, and push- 

- - - — ■ ■ - 

11. What was the Btate of things in Missoari in May ? What part of the state was 
particnlarly important to the enemy, and why ? Mention the battles in Jnne and 
July. Where is Booneville? Carthage? 

12. Describe the battle of Wilson's Creek. Where is this ? What was the result ? 
What was the next Confederate movement, and the result? 
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ed Price south toward Arkansas, the latter leaving his pris- 
oners and military stores on the way. 

14. Kentucky, like Missouri, had chosen to remain neutral. 
The Confederate government ordered General Polk to take 
military possession of the state, without regard to the wish- 
es of its people. Polk at once occupied and fortified Colum- 
bus, thus blockading the Mississippi. Opposite this, at Bel- 
mont, Missouri, was stationed a body of Confederate troops. 
On the 7th of November, General U. S. Grant, having moved 
from Cairo, Illinois, with 3000 men, attacked the camp at 
Belmont, and at first drove the enemy with loss to the river. 
But delay occurred ; Polk turned the guns of Columbus on 
the Union troops, and sent over re-enforcements. Grant 
was then compelled to retreat. 

15. Events on the Coast and at Sea. — The Federal govern- 
ment, on the 27th of April, ordered a blockade of all the sea- 
ports on the Southern coast. The forts at the entrance to 
nearly all these ports had been seized by the Confederates 
before the war actually began, and it was necessary that 
they should be captured if the blockade was to be effectuaL 
Accordingly, the first movement was made in August against 
Hatteras Inlet, where were two sand forts commanding the 
entrance to Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. A combined 
force, under Commodore Stringham and General Butler, cap- 
tured them on the 29th of August. 

16. The extent of coast blockaded by the Union steam- 
ships was so great that it became necessary to have some 
harbor near the centre of the line where repairs could be 
made, and where military and naval supplies could be stored 
and obtained. Port Royal Harbor, South Carolina, was de- 
cided to be the most desirable. It was defended by Forts 
Walker and Beauregard, one on Hilton Head, the other on 
the opposite side of the channel. Commodore Dupont and 

13. Who was made general of the Union troops? What was his success? Who 
sncceeded him? State the movements of both armies. Who superseded Hunter? 
How did Halleck succeed ? 

14. What is said about Confederate movements in Kentucky? What occurred at 
Belmont ? Why is the Belmont attack especially worthy of notice ? 

15. What important measure was adopted by the Federal government ? What 
made the enfohjement of the blockade difficult ? What important capture was made 
in August ? 
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General Thomas W. Sherman, at the head of a large naval 
and military expedition, captured these, after a brilliant en- 
gagement, November 7. Thenceforward Port Royal became 
a great d6p6t for the Union fleets and armies. 

17. As the blockade became more and more close, it was 
difficult for the Confederates to carry on trade with foreign 
nations. There were fast-sailing steamers, called blockade- 
runners, built in England specially for this business, and 
many of them were able, for a time, to elude the American 
cruisers. In a small steamer, two Confederate commission- 
ers. Mason and Slidell, escaped from Charleston Harbor, Oc- 
tober 12th, and reached Cuba, whence they took passage in 
the British merchant steamer Trent for England. Captain 
Wilkes, in the United States steamer San Jacinto, stopped 
the Trent at sea, boarded her, seized the two commissioners 
and their secretaries, and sailed with them to Boston Har- 
bor, where they were imprisoned. 

18. There was great indignation in England when the 
news of this seizure arrived. The English government 
promptly demanded satisfaction for the insult to her flag, 
and required the release of the Confederate commissioners. 
It was understood that France agreed with Great Britain in 
the propriety of these demands. In this critical situation, 
Mr. Seward, the American Secretary of State, hastened to 
send word to London that Captain Wilkes had acted with- 
out authority, and the commissioners were put on board a 
steamer at Boston and sent on their journey. Thus the dan- 
ger of war with England, and possibly with France, which 
the Confederates greatly desired, was happily averted. 

19. Fort Pickens was situated on Santa Rosa Island, op- 
posite Pensacola Navy Yard. The latter was disgracefully 
surrendered to the Confederates when they were seizing 
forts and arsenals ; but the fort was saved to the Union by 
the courage and patriotism of a Union officer, Lieutenant 

16. What was necessary in order to make the blockade effectnal ? What was de- 
cided on ? How, when, and by whom was Port Royal gained to the Union arms ? 

17. In what way did the Confederates break through the blockade ? What mem- 
orable nse was made of one of these blockade runners ? State what is said of the 
stoppage of the Trent. 

18. How did the English look on this conduct ? What demands were made ? How 
was the danger of war with England averted ? 
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Slemmer. He was succeeded in the command by Colonel 
Brown, who arrived with re-enforcements. On a dark night, 
October 9, the Confederates came over in force from Pensa- 
cola, and, after surprising and severely handling a New York 
regiment, were driven off. Throughout the war, Fort Pick- 
ens firmly held guard over the approaches to Pensacola. 

20. Eeflections at the Close of 1861.-— The Confederates had 
greatly the advantage at the commencement of the war. 
They were prepared to fight. The North did not think the 
South meant war, and was surprised. A large part of the 
army and naval officers was from the South, nearly all of 
which joined the Confederates. The enemy thus had train- 
ed generals to lead their armies from the very first. 

21. By the seizure of the United States arsenals and navy 
yards the Confederates obtained, at the very beginning of 
the contest, a great quantity of cannon and small-arms. At 
Norfolk alone they captured 2000 guns. In population, and 
money, and industry, and machinery, however, the North 
had greatly the advantage ; and it became tolerably plain, 
after the end of the first year, that it would be a war in 
which the North would win, if both sections were left to 
fight it out. Would they be left alone? That was the 
question. The Confederates hoped and believed that En- 
gland and France would interfere, and this expectatioifVery 
powerfully sustained them. 

22. In 1861, the North suffered serious reverses in the loss 
of Norfolk, of Harper's Ferry, in the battle of Bull Run, and 
in the severe check at Ball's Bluff. Much, however, had 
been gained. Missouri was saved to the Union after hard 
fighting. Western Virginia had been preserved in the same 
way. The rapidly increasing navy had made the blockade 
effectual. The army, augmented by numerous levies to a 
million of men, was being drilled for future operations. The 

19. Where was Fort Pickens situated ? Was this in possession of the Confeder- 
ates? Why not? Who was sent to command there? What happened there in 
October? 

20. What remark is made regarding the North and South at the commencement of 
the war? State what advantage the South had in officers. 

21. How and to what extent had the South been supplied with arms ? In what 
had the North a superiority ? What was plain at the end of 1861 ? What buoyed up 
the hopes of the Confederates ? 
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South was also active, and was straining every nerve in 
preparation for the struggle of the next year. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS.— 1861. 

1. What led to the attack ou Fort Sumter? 

2. What effect was produced on the North and South by the attack? 

3. Name the Confederate States after June 20, 1861. 

4. How did Virginia show her activity? 

5. What results followed ? 

6. How was the capital saved from attack? 

7. How was West Virginia preserved to the Union? 

8. What officers first acquired celebrity here ? 

9. What led to the battle of Bull Run ? 

10. Describe the battle, and the results. 

11. How was Missouri saved to the Union ? 

12. What distinguished men appear in the Missouri campaign? 

13. State the plan of military movements in 1861. 

14. Sketch the general condition of affairs, North and South, at the close of tho 
year. 



SECTION n. 

EVENTS OP 1862. 

1. At the beginning of the year 1862 the war had assumed 
immense proportions. It was no longer to be carried on by 
one or two small armies acting without concert, but through 
a wide, yet connected series of naval and military opera- 
tions, some of them at points more than a thousand miles 
apart. The great objects to be accomplished by these fleets 
and armies were chiefly, in the West and extreme South, the 
opening of the Mississippi River to the Union armies ; in the 
East, the capture of Richmond, now the Confederate capi- 
tal ; and the thorough blockade of the Southern coast. 

2. In the West, General Buell was in command of an army, 
the headquarters of which were at Louisville ; General Hal- 
leck, with another army, lay farther west, with his headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. In addition to these, a large fleet of river 
steamers and gun-boats, under Commodore Foote, was at 
Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, waiting 

to assist in the impending military movements in that quar- 

■ 

22. State the reverses endured by the North in 1961. Show, on the other hand, 
how much had been gained. How were the North busy at the close of the war ? 
What Is said of the South in the same connection ? 

1. How did the preparations for the year 1862 compare with those of 1861 ? What 
did the government aim to accomplish by these preparations ? ^ 
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ter. There were also operations in progress against the ex- 
treme South. A combined naval and military expedition, 
under Captain Farragut and General B. F. Butler, was pre- 
paring to enter the Lower Mississippi from its mouth and 
capture the city of New Orleans. The expedition was thug 
to form a part in the great plan for the opening of that iiver. 

3. In the East, General M'Clellan lay along the Potomac 
with more than 150,000 men, getting ready to move against 
Richmond ; and an expedition, under General Burnside and 
Commodore Goldsborough, was already on its way to attack 
the forts on Roanoke Island, on the coast of North Carolina. 
The plan of military operations for the year, although on a 
great scale, was very simple. By order of President Lin- 
coln, all the armies were required to move forward on the 
22d of February, and crush the Confederacy by their com- 
bined movements. Those in. the West began a little in ad- 
vance of this time, and will be noticed under 

4. Operations in Kentucky, West Tennessee, and Mississippi. 
— On the 9th of January, Colonel Garfield, after a brilliant 
engagement, routed Huiiiplirey Marshall, at the head of a 
Confederate force, on the Big Sandy River, in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. On the 19th, General Thomas, with severe fighting, 
defeated and drove the Confederates from Mill Spring, a 
strong place in the same part of the state. This was in the 
department of General Buell. 

5. In Western Kentucky, in the department of General 
Halleck, the enemy had forts at Columbus on the Mississip- 
pi, and at Bowling Green on the Big Barren River. South 
of these, in West Tennessee, there were Fort Henry on the 
Tennessee, and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland. If we 
examine the map, we shall see how these opposed the march 
of the Union troops. General Halleck determined to pierce 
this line by capturing Forts Henry and Donelson, which 
he could easily reach by water, on account of the peculiar 

2. What two great armies lay west of the Cumberland Monntains ? In what way- 
were the movements of these to be assisted ? What expedition was preparing to 
enter the South from the Gulf f Of what general plan did this form a part ? 

3. What great army was in the East ? State its object. What preparations were 
already made for the more perfect blockade of the coast ? How were the first move* 
mentfl of their armies regulated ? What operations anticipated this date T 

4. What were the Union successes in Kentucky in the beginning of the year? 
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course of the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. If he 
proved successful in this, he clearly saw that Nashville, the 
capital of the state, would fall into his hands, and the Con- 
federates would be forced to evacuate Bowling Green an<i 
Columbus. The first point of attack was Fort Henry. 

6. Commodore Foote, with his gun-boats, was sent up the 
Tennessee, apd General Grant, with the troops, was ordered 
to proceed by land. Before the latter could get his men 
near enough to surround the works, the commander of the 
fort surrendered to Commodore Foote, after a heavy bom- 
bardment by the gun-boats, February 6. Nearly all the 
garrison, to the number of three thousand, escaped to Fort 
Donelson. 

7. Although the latter was only twelve miles across the 
country from Foii; Henry, it was six days before General 
Grant could march his army to that post. Of this delay 
the enemy made good use in re-enforcing the garrison and 

6. What fortified places opposed the advance of the Union troops f Where were 
these posts? On what did Qeneral Halleck determine? Why did he make this 
choice ? What was the first point of attack ? 

6. What arrangements were made for the capture of Fort Henry ? How was it 
taken ? Why did so many of the garrison escape ? 
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strengthening their works. Grant was compelled to wait 
the movements of the gun-boats, which had to steam down 
the Tennessee, then up the Cumberland, stopping on the 
way at Cairo for supplies and re-enforcements for the army. 
The gun-boats did not reach the neighborhood of Fort Don- 
elson until the 14th. 

8. It was a much stronger place than Fort Henry, and 
had a garrison of fourteen or fifteen thousand men. In the 
attack on the 14th the gun-boats were severely injured and 
driven back by the Confederate batteries, Commodore Foote 
being seriously wounded. Grant's army, increased to the 
number of 30,000, had, in the mean time, gradually surround- 
ed the fort. Through his lines the Confederates attempted 
to cut their way on the 16 th ; but after a bloody battle they 
were repulsed, and a portion of their intrenchments captured 
by the Union troops. Next day, the 16th, General Buckner 
surrendered Fort Donelson, and not less than 12,000 men. 
This was by far the most brilliant victory yet gained by the 
Union arms. 

9. The line of Confederate defense through Tennessee and 
Kentucky was now shattered. Bowling Green was evacu- 
ated, and shortly after Columbus. The way was now open 
to Nashville, which was immediately occupied by the Union 
troops. The national army, re-enforced, moved up the Ten- 
nessee as far as Pittsburg Landing, where Grant again took 
the command, and General Buell marched from Nashville to 
join him there. 

10. On Sunday morning, April 6th, before the arrival of 
Buell, the Confederate army, under General A. S. Johnston, 
Beauregard being second in command, suddenly fell on 
Grant's troops, encamped at Shiloh Church, near Pittsburg 
Landing, with the river in their rear. During a day's dread- 
ful slaughter, in which Johnston was killed, the Union troops 
were driven back step by step to a small plateau near the 

7. What was Grant's next movement ? What delay occorredi and with what re- 
snlt ? What was the canse of the delay ? 

8. Who began the attack, and when? What was the result? What is said of 
Grant's operations ? How did the siege terminate ? 

9. What was the first result of the capture of these two fortt ? What followed ? 
What was the next forward movement of the Union troops? 
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edge of the Tennessee, protected by the fire of the gim-boata 
The Union array was saved that day by the extraordinary 
efforts of Brigadier General W. T. Sherman, who command- 
ed a division. Dunng the night Buell's troops arrived, and, 
on the morning of April 7th, Grant moved to the attack. 
Beauregard was compelled to fall back, and he. slowly re- 
treated to Corinth, Mississippi, some fifteen miles distant, 
commanding an important system of railroads. 

11. General Halleck, made commander of the different 
Union armies in the West, brought them together, and, at 
the head of more than 100,000 men, moved against Corinth. 
Beauregard, seeing that he was greatly outnumbered, evac- 
uated the place on the approach of Halleck, and on the 30th 
of May it was entered by the Union troops. 

12. While Grant was fighting the battle of Shiloh, events 
of great importance took place on the Mississippi River. 
When the Confederates left Columbus they fortified Island 
No. 10, ten miles below. The position was so strong by na- 
ture, and they had so strengthened it by art, that they 
thought it could not be taken. But all these preparations 
could not stop General Pope with his Western men, nor 
Commodore Foote and his gun-boats. After a bombard- 
ment of twenty-three days, it was captured on the Vth of 
April, with 6000 prisoners, the same morning that Grant 
repulsed Beauregard at Shiloh. 

13. Fort Pillow was the next strong point on the river, 
but before it could be invested Pope's army was withdrawn 
to join Halleck in his movement against Corinth. Commo- 
dore Foote, disabled by the wound he had received at Fort 
Donelson, was succeeded by Captain Davis, who, after a se- 
vere battle, destroyed a part of the Confederate iron-clads 
near Fort Pillow, May 10. The fort itself was abandoned 
on June 4, in consequence of the evacuation of Corinth by 

10. state what befell Grant's army on the morning of the 6th of April ? What was 
the result of the day's contest ? How was the disaster changed into a victory ? To 
what point did the Confederates retreat ^ 

11. Who assumed the entire command of the Western armies ? With what forcw 
did he move against the Confederates ? How did they resist him ? 

12. What was meanwhile taking place on the Mississippi River ? What ii* said 
of the preparations at Island No. 10 ? How was the Confederate confidence over- 
thrown ? 
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Beauregard. On the 6th of June Davis pushed down to 
Memphis, where he destroyed the Confederate fleet, and that 
city was immediately surrendered. The Union troops now 
held a line from Memphis, on the Mississippi, through Cor 
inth, nearly to Chattanooga. All of Western Kentucky and 
West Tennessee were under their control. 

14. The Confederates still held East Tennessee, and de- 
termined to make one powerful effort to restore their power 
in Kentucky. An army in two divisions, under Bragg and 
Kirby Smith, was sent there to make the attempt. Bragg, 
leaving Chattanooga, was to march northwestward, and 
Smith, starting from Knoxville, was to join him in the cen- 
tre of the state. Smith moved in the month of August, 
and, after defeating the Union troops at Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, August 30, entered Lexington and Frankfort. He 
then moved toward the Ohio, threatening Cincinnati; but 
the active measures taken there by General Lewis Wallace 
compelled him to fall back, and he joined Bragg at Frank- 
fort October 4. 

15. Bragg's objective point was Louisville. On his march 
he captured, after two slight engagements, 4500 Union troops 
at Mumfordsville, September 1 7. General Buell, who lay at 
Nashville, on discovering Bragg's purpose, moved by forced 
marches to the relief of Louisville, and reached it only one 
day before the Confederates. Here he was shortly re-en- 
forced to the number of 100,000 men. Bragg then fell back, 
ravaging the country, followed very slowly by Buell, who 
came up with him at Perry ville October 8. Here a battle 
was fought, which, after severe loss on both sides, ended 
doubtfully. Bragg continued his retreat so leisurely that 
he was abl© to take out of Kentucky a wagon train of plun- 
der forty miles in length. 

•^1 .11 . I _ 

13. What was the next strong point on the river? What is said of the operations 
against this fort ? When and how was Fort Pillow occupied by the Union troops ? 
Who racceeded Foote ? Describe Davis's movements on the river. How can yoo 
show the progress made by the Union troops ? 

14. What part of Tennessee was still held by the Confederates ? What expedition 
was arranged by the enemy ? Describe Kirby Smith's movement in ftill. How is 
East Tennessee bounded ? 

16. What was Bragg's object? What success did he meet with on his march? 
How was he prevented from gaining his object ? Why was the battle of PerryviUe 
iMgbt, and with what result ? What is said of Bragg's retreat ? See Map, page 83^ 
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16. While Bragg was in Kentucky, a Confederate army, 
under Generals Price and Van Dorn, threatened Grant at 
Corinth. General Halleck had been called to Washington 
to act as general-in-chief, and Grant was appointed to tho 
command of the army west of the Tennessee. The latter, 
joined by General Rosecrans, moved against Price, and de- 
feated him at luka, September 19. Grant then proceeded 
northward to Jackson, Tennessee, leaving General Rosecrans 
to defend Corinth with 30,000 men. 

17. Here the latter was attacked on the 4th of October by 
Generals Van Dorn and Price, at the head of 40,000 Confed- 
erates. After a bloody battle they were driven back, with 
a loss of over 6000 in killed and wounded, and were after- 
ward pursued for 40 miles. The Union loss was only 315 
killed. For this brilliant victory Rosecrans was promoted 
to the command of the Army of the Cumberland in plac^ 
of General Buell. 

18. Rosecrans soon gathered the bulk of this army round 
Nashville, and marched to attack the Confederate army un- 
der Bragg, which lay at Murfreesboro', 30 miles distant. At 
Stone River, near that place, he himself was attacked and 
driven back, December 31. On the 2d of January the bat- 
tle was renewed, and Bragg in turn was repulsed, but re-^ 
treated in good order. This was one of the bloodiest battles 
of the war. The loss on each side was estimated at from 
10,000 to 12,000. 

19. Grant meanwhile arranged an expedition against 
Vicksburg, a strongly fortified position on the Mississippi, 
400 miles above New Orleans. General Sherman was to 
move down the river from Memphis with 40,000 men, and 
the gun-boats under Porter; while Grant pusl^ed forward 
by land from Jackson. At first the combined movements 
promised complete success; but, unfortunately. Van Dorn 
was able to get into the rear of Grant, cutting off his 

ifcrfw ■ ■ " ■ ■ I— ^ .1 ■- ■! ■■ ■- ■■■■■ — — ■»»■■■ I I ■ ■ ■ » I I ■ ■■ ■■_i ,m » -I !■ ■ 11 I ■■■■ » ■»■■ ■ ■■ 

16. What was meanwhile going on in Mississippi ? Why was Grant in command 
in that region? Where is lokaf What occurred here? What is said pf Grant's 
movements ? 

17. Where, when, and by whom was Boeecrans attacked ? How did the battle ter- 
minate ? What reward did Bosecrans receive for this ? 

18. How did Bosecrans employ his new conmumd ? Describe the battle of Stone 
Biyer. Wbtt is said of the losses on both sides f 
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Bupplies at Holly Springs, December 20, and the latter was 
compelled to abandon his purpose. Sherman, unaware of 
what had happened to Grant, started from Memphis on the 
day of this misfortune. Assisted by the gun-boats, he land- 
ed on the Yazoo River, and attacked the works on the bluft 
north of Vicksburg, but was repulsed with considerable loss. 
This battle of Chickasaw Bayou, December 29th, ended ac- 
tive operations in the Department of Mississippi for the year 
1862. 







THB WAB IN THB BOUTU AND BOITTHWSST. 

20. The War in the Southwest. — ^In the spring, an impor- 
tant battle was fought in the department of General Halleck, 
on the northwest edge of Arkansas, at Pea Ridge, among 

> ■ ~ II III! 

19. Where and what was now the strong Confederate post on the Mississippi f 
Where is Vicksburg f What expedition was arranged against it? How was the 
plan interfered with T Describe the attack and the resnlt What is the name of 
this battler 
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the moantainB. General CnrtiB paahed Price and M'CnI- 
loch out of Missouri in the early part of the year. General 
Van Dorn, at the head of 20,000 fresh men, on the 7th of 
March attacked Curtis, who, with not more than 11,000, had 
taken post on the heights around Sugar Creek. . The battle 
lasted two days, and ended in the repulse of Van Dom. 
Cnrtis was greatly indebted to the skill and gallantry of 
General Sigel for the victory at Pea Ridge. 

2 1 . Opening of tlie Lower Mississippi. Captore of New Oi- 
lean& — In the expedition against Xew Orleans, Captain Far- 
ragut was chosen to command the powerful fleet of 45 ves- 
sels, including mortar-boats, and General Butler the land 
troops, amounting to 15,000. By the beginning of March, 
the entire expedition was assembled at Ship Island, near the 
mouth of the Mississippi. About 30 miles from the Gulf, 
and 70 miles below New Orieans, the river channel was 
guarded by strong forts, St. Philip and Jackson, and by a 
chain which, resting on hulks, stretched across the river. 
During a terrible bombardment of si: days, from the 18th 
to the 24th of April, Farragnt. came to the conclusion that 
the fire of the mortar-boats could not reduce the forts, and 
he determined to run past thera. 



80. Wli«t sBYBte balUe occarred In Arkansaa in March, 188£f Whe 
WliT Wu the batUe conildeied bo pnleenonliy to Cortli and Slgel 
ben engaged. 

SI. State tbe prepRratlona for the npeditlon agalDBt New Orieai 
dahodedoD the liver r Wb*t altempti were made dK'ltx' the tort 
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22, On the 20th of April, the chain and barricades were, 
with great bravery, cut through, ho as to permit a free pas- 
sage for his ships. At three o'clock on the morning of the 
24th he sailed up the river in the darkne^, atthe head of 17 
vessels, carrying 294 guns. A di'cadfal battle ensued, bnt 
Farragut slowly passed Fort Jackson, and immediately at- 
tacked the Confederate fleet of 16 armed steamers, the steam 
battery Louisiana, and the iron-plated ram Manassas. When 
the morning san had risen through the fog, Fort St. Philip 
had been passed, and the greater part of the Confederate 
fleet, including the Louisiana and the Manassas, had either 
been destroyed or captured. 



23. Next day, the 25th, FaiTagut appeared in front of 
Kew Orleans, which lay helpless under his guns. On the 
28th, Forts St. Philip and Jackson surrendered to Captain 
Porter, who remained down the river in command of the 
mortar fleet. On the 1st of May, General Butler entered 
the city, and took possession of it with his troops. A part 
of Farragut's fleet was sent up the river, and occupied Ba- 
ton Rouge, the capital of the state. The expedition of Far- 

21. How wu lucceu Rcblevvd 1 Daicribe Furaxnt'i moiemenu fcUly. 
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• 

ragut anJv.Butler proved a complete success. The Lower 
Mississippi was opened, New Orleans wrested from, the Con- 
federates, and their iron -clad fleet completely destroyed. 
Farragut pushed up the river, and, passing the batteries at 
Vicksburg without much injury, inet the fleet of Davis at 
Memphis. 

24. Operations on the Atlantic Coast 1. Burnside's Expe- 
dition. — Two long inland seas, called Albemarle and Pam- 
lico Sounds, stretch from the coast far into the State of 
North Carolina. The object of General Buraside's expedi- 
tion was to obtain the control of these seas by the capture 
of Roanoke Island, which commanded the entrance to Albe- 
marle Sound, and was the key to all the rear defenses of 
Norfolk. In' addition, the cities and towns on the main land 
were to be occupied, and the Confederate vessels and iron- 
clads building in these waters to be destroyed. 

26. On the 11th of January, 1862, the expedition left 
Hampton Roads, and, after encountering a severe storm, 
passed through Hatteras Inlet on the 28th. The fleet came 
to anchor off Roanoke Island on the 6th of February, and 
on the 8th the army, assisted by the guns of the fleet, at- 
tacked and captured the fort, with 2600 prisoners. Two 
days after, the Confederate fleet in the Sound was all either 
destroyed or captured. On the 14th of March, Newbem, 
with 46 heavy guns and military stores, fell into the hands 
of Burnside after a severely-fought battle. The final and 
complete success of the expedition was reached on the 25th 
of April in the capture of Fort Macon, which defended the 
harbor of Beaufort, in North Carolina. 

27. 2. Expedition against the Coasts of Florida and Geor- 
gia. — The withdrawal of troops from Florida for service in 
the Confederate army permitted a Union expedition from 
Port Royal, February 28, to obtain easy possession of Fer- 
nandina and Fort Clinch ; of Jacksonville, on the St. John's 

23. What followed on the 25th and 28th f When was the city occupied by th« 
United States troops ? State the result of the expedition. What were Farragut's 
farther movements ? 

24. Where and what are Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds ? See Map, pa|^ 871. 
What was to be gained by Bnrnside's expedition ? 

25. What were the first movements? Describe the attack on Roanoke Island. 
W>»at occurred on the 10th and lith ? What was the last success of the expedition f 
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River ; of St. Augustine, with Fort Marion ; and in Georgia 
of the important town of Brunswick, and also Darien, at the 
mouth of the Altamaha. These were all captured in the 
month of March. 

27. 3. The Engagement between the Monitor and the Mer- 
rimac. — When Norfolk was surrendered to the Virginians 
in 1861, the steam frigate Merrimac was scuttled and sunk. 
The Confederates afterward raised her, lowered her deck, 
covered it with a slant roof which they plated with railroad 
iron, fitted her with a long iron prow to act as a ram, and 
named her the Virginia. 

28. A fleet of Union war-ships and smaller vessels lay off 
Fortress Monroe, in Hampton Roads, on the 8th of March, 
1862. At noon, the Virginia, accompanied by two small 
vessels, steamed down to attack the fleet, and, utterly re- 
gardless of the shot and shell that rained harmlessly on her 
sides, struck the sloop of war Cumberland with her iron 
prow so dreadful a blow that she sank in a few minutes. 
The captain of the frigate Congress, fearful of the same fate, 
ran his vessel ashore, and was compelled to surrender. At 
sunset the ram steamed back to Norfolk, having destroyed 
two frigates and 250 officers and men, with a loss to her- 
self of only two killed and eight wounded. 

29. During the night, the Monitor, an iron-plated vessel 
of a new construction, invented by Captain John Ericsson, 
and commanded by Lieutenant^ Worden, arrived from the 
North at Fortress Monroe. Soon after sunrise next morn- 
ing, March 9, it met and attacked the Virginia after she 
came out from the Elizabeth River. Although one fifth of 
her antagonist's size, she compelled the Virginia, after an en- 
gagement of several hours, to return disabled to Noi^folk. 
The latter did not again appear in the harbor. Never had 
any arrival proved more fortunate. The little iron -clad 
Monitor had saved the rest of the fleet. The battle opened 

26. What expedition left Port Royal in Febniary f What did it accomplish ? What 
made this success comparatively easy ? In what month were these places occupied f 

27. Describe the construction of the Confederate iron-clad Virginia. What was its 
origin? 

28. What was the state of things in Hampton Roads on the morning of March 8? 
What occurred during the afternoon ? How much damage was done by sunset ? See 
Map, page 324. 
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& new era ih naval warfai-e, and was the first contest Id the 
world between iron-clad ships. 



80. 4. Closing of Savannali as a Confederate Port— An ex- 
pediton against Fort Pulaski, one of the chief defenaes of the 
city of Savannah, resulted in the surrender of the fort, April 
11, to General Hunter, after a sevei-e bombardment of 15 
hours. By the fall of Pulaski, Savannah was thoroughly 
closed against a class of ships known as Anglo-Confederate 
blockade-runners. The city itself was not captured until 
December, 1864, 

31. Military Operations in Vir^nia. 1. Shenandoah Val- 
ley. — General Banks, in command of the Union troops in the 
Shenandoah Valley, in accordance with the general foi-wavd 
movement ordered by the President, had advanced as far 
south as Harrisonburg toward the end of March. There- 
upon that vigorous Confederate general, popularly known 
as "Stonewall Jackson," from the saying at Bull Run that 
his brigade "would stand like a stone wall," was sent into 

».WhalsiTiV8lC8ine,sndwhent DescribewhattookplBiB neitdBj. WhywM 
ICb srriviil of M tnacti Importance ! Far what 1b the bnttle ileelf reniartlble t 
SD.WheictBFortPulABkl! WhnthRppeiiedhere In April? What sdianUge niu 
t For meatloQ of theee cblpi, see pa^e Slut. 



the Valley with & heavy force, and Banks fell back 50 miles 
to Strasburg. 

32. Jackson, mov- 
iog rapidly, attack- 
ed a body of Union 
troops at Front Roy- 
al, May 23, capturing 
a large number of 
prisoners, gnns, and 
military Btoree. Gen- 
eral Banks, hearing 
of this disaster to a 
portion of his com- 
mand, retreated rap- 
idly from Strasburg 
pursued by Jackson, 
and, by tremendous 
exertions, was able 
to cross the Fotomac 

in advance of the latter, and thus save the bulk of his ex- 
hausted troops. In the entire pursuit Jackson captured sev- 
eral guns, 9000 small-arms, and between 2000 and 3000 pvis- 

33. Generals Shields and Fremont were ordered into the 
Valley to intercept Jackson. The latter, leammg this, moved 
south with the greatest celerity, bnt was brought to bay at 
Cross Keys, June 8, where a battle was fought which check- 
ed Fremont's advance. Next day Jackson struck Shields's 
division at Port Republic, and compelled it to fall back with 
considerable loss. Here the pursuit ended, and Jackson 
moved leisurely to join Lee's army in the battles for the 
defense of Richmond. He had performed a great service. 
With only 20,000 men, he had, by the rapidity of his move- 
ments, thoroughly alarmed the United States government 
for the safety of Washington, and had succeeded in occupy- 
ing the attention of more than 60,000 Union troops, 40,000 
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of whom, tinder the command of M'Dowell, were aboat to 
join M'Clellan in the PeiiinBuIa. 

34. 2. Movements of the Army of tlie Potomsc againet Bicli- 
mond. — The great army of nearly 200,000 men, under Gen- 
ei-al M'Clellan, which lay along the Potomac during the win- 
ter of 1861-62, began to move forward toward Manasaaa 
on the 10th of March, the enemy retiring as it advanced. 
The Union army presently returned to its camp near Wash- 
ington, and it waB determined in a council of war to move 
the bulk of the troops, amounting to 121,000 men, to For- 
tress Monroe, which waa accomplished April 2. 

35. From this point, April 4, M'Clellan commenced his 
march against the Confederate capital. Yorktown and its 
neighborhood, fortified and garrisoned by 10,000 Confeder- 
ates under Magnider, lay in his way, M'Clellan, deeming 
the Confederate works too strong to be taken by an imme- 
diate assault, concluded to invest them. This occupied 
nearly a month, at the end of which Magruder evacuated 
the place, which was entered by M'Clellan May 4. 



36. His troops followed the enemy, and gained the battle 
of Williamsburg May 5, and that of West Point May 8. In 

33, WhU prereated Jsckeoti from remBlDlns near the Potomac 7 When sad when 
dldhlepuTsnerBcomeiipnltbliiTnr What was tbe resnll t In what dlreclloa did 
Jackson then movet Wh; was the vark that he bad done bo Imporlautt Fur 
piKoes identloned, eee Map, page MS. 

S4. When and In what direction did the Potomac army more? What was the re- 
snltf To what point wae the aimymoyedf What was the amount o£ force eant 
thither r 

SB. When did Uie advance cotnmenceF What nna the flnt obstacle to be ovw 
comer How dldH'ClellaD prepare to overcome it ? Wliat wu the ranlC f 
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less than three weeks from the time he left Yorktown his 
advance was within seven milesv of Richmond. There was 
a great panic in the city ; many persons left, and the Con- 
federate Congress adjourned in haste. M'Clellan, however, 
did not advance, but employed the army in the swamps of 
the Chickahominy building bridges and constructing earth- 
works. His lines extended from Bottom's Bridge on the 
Chickahominy, to Mechanicsville on the north. The base of 
his supplies was at White House, on the Pamunkey River. 

37. Norfolk, threatened by a division of the Union army, 
under General Wool, from Fortress Monroe, was abandoned 
by the enemy May 3, who were concentrating their troops 
for the defense of Richmond, and entered by the Unionists 
May 10. Before leaving Norfolk, the enemy destroyed the 
stores and burned the navy yard. On the 11th of May 
they blew up the famous ram Virginia, which it had been 
hoped would defend James River. This was now open to 
within eight miles of Richmond, and the gun-boats, with the 
little Monitor, went up on the 15th to force a passage, but 
were stopped by the heavy guns of Fort Darling, and driven 
back badly injured. 

38. On the 31st of May, the Confederate troops, which had 
time to collect in great numbers around Richmond, attacked 
the south wing of the Union army, which had advanced to 
Seven Pines and Fair Oaks, south of the Chickahominy. 
The battle continued next day, June 1, and the enemy were 
finally repulsed after a severe battle, their general, Joseph E. 
Johnston, being seriously wounded. The Union army now 
lay within six miles of the city of Richmond, and a portion 
of General Hooker's command went within three and a half 
miles of it. 

-^9. General Robert E. Lee was appointed to the command 

36. What occnrred May 5 and May 9 f State what is said of his progress, and the 
effect it produced. How was his advance delayed f How far did the Union lines 
extend f Where was the base of his supplies ? 

87. What important movement near Uie peninsula was made by the Confederates 
In May ? Why was this done f What did they do before leaving Norfolk? What 
occurrence happened on May 11 f In connection with what attack does the Monitor 
make its appearance ? 

38. What did the slowness of the Union army permit the Confederates to do ? De- 
scribe the battle of Seven Pines and Fair Oaks : see Map. Where was now the ad- 
vance of the Union troops? 
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of the Confederate army afler 
Johnston was disabled at Fair 
Oaka While M'Clellan was 
on the point of marching on 
the defenses of Richmond, 
Lee, on the 25th of June, fell 
suddenly on the Union right, 
and at Mechanicsville next 
day, the 26th, was repulsed 
with severe loss. On the fol- 
lowing day, the 2 Jlh, the Un- 
ion troops, who bad fallen 
back, were attacked with 
great fiiry at Cold Harbor, or 
- ■ Gaines's MilL With difficul- 
ty the army saved itself by 
crossing to the south side of the Chickahominy, and destroy- 
ing the bridges. 

40. Already M'Clellan, finding himself in danger of being 
cut off from his base of supplies at White House, had de- 
termined on a change of base to the James River ; and the 
retreat began June 28, the wearied troops marching during 
the greater part of the night, and fighting all day. On the 
29th, the rear of the retreating army was attacked at Sav- 
age's Station. On the 30th was fought the bloody but in- 
decisive battle of Frazier'a Farm. 

41. Next morning, July 1st, the Union troops reached Mal- 
vern Hill, near the James. This had been hastily fortified 
with heavy guns, and was supported by gun-boata in the 
river. Late in the afternoon Lee hurled his troops against 
the Union batteries, but was driven back with dreadful 
slaughter. The battle had scarcely closed when the Union 
army was ordered to fall back to Harrison's Landing, farther 
down the river. The contest, generally known as the "sev- 
en days' battles," had ended. From Mechanicsville to Mal- 

aa. WbatDtHcervagnawappolDMdta thecomiDuidolrtheConfedeniteBr Whet 
waeLee'e flrst moTsmeDtr What occurred on the !6th and 3Ttb I What vsa tb< 
coudLcIon or the Union army Bl the cloee or the STthr 

40. What declelon had U'Clellan meanwhile reHcbed t When did the tetraat b» 
ata, and how wat It continned I What occurred on the S»tb and SOlta I 
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vern Hill, M'Clellan had lost, in killed, wounded, and miss< 
ing, more than 15,000 men ; the Confederate loss was nearly 
20,000. Richmond was saved, and the object for which the 
Army of the Potomac had been so long and so splendidly 
trained was entirely lost. The discouragement at the North, 
after this retreat, was nearly as great as after the battle of 
Bull Run. President Lincoln, on the very day of Malvern 
Hill, called for a fresh levy of 300,000 troops. 

42. Lee had no longer any thing to fear from M*Clellan's 
crippled army. After waiting a month, in which he recruit- 
ed and reorganized his troops, he marched north in the di- 
rection of Washington. In his way there was an army of 
40,000 men, under the command of General Pope, who had 
been sent for from the West, and had united the various 
commands of Banks, Fremont, and M'Dowell. Lee pressed 
on rapidly, and his advanced corps attacked a portion of 
Pope's army, under General Banks, at Cedar Mountain, Au- 
gust 9th, and, after a severe struggle, the latter was defeated. 

43. Pope fell back, contesting every mile of the way, and 
expecting help from M'Clellan's army, which had been or- 
dered to join him ; but re-enforcements- came up slowly. At 
Manassas Junction, August 26th, the Confederates captured 
8 guns, 10 locomotives, 1 trains, and immense quantities of 
stores. On the 28th Pope turned upon the enemy and drove 
them from Centreville. Next day, the 29th, he attacked 
them successfully at Gainesville, but on the following morn- 
ing the battle was renewed, Bnd Pope was compelled to fall 
back to Centreville. On Aug. 3 1st he was attacked at Cban- 
tilly, where, after a bloody battle, the enemy were repulsed. 

44. Overpowered by superior numbers, he withdrew his 
wearied troops within the defenses of Washington. He had 
lost, in the campaign, not less than 30,000 men, and a large 

41. What point did the Union army reach? How was it defended? What final 
blow did Lee harl, and with what success ? To what place did M'CIellan fall back ? 
Why f How many days had this running battle lasted ? What was the loss on both 
aides ? How did all this affect the people of the North ? In what way did the Pres- 
ident and government show their determination ? 

42- What did these disasters to the Union army permit Lee to do ? In what direc- 
tion aid he move ? What was there to oppose him? Where had Pope already dis- 
tinguished himself? Where and when was the first battle in the pursuit ? 

43. How did Pope act ? What made his situation so critical ? Mention the differ* 
ent engagements that occurred during the retreat, with the dates. 
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number of cannon 
and small-arms, be- 
sides munitionB and 
suppliea. Pope waa 
now relieved from 
the command at bis 
own request, and 
M'Clellan was 
placed at the head 
of the Union army, 
which bad been, 
meanwhile, heavily 
reinforced. 

45. Lee turned 
into Maryland, hop- 
ing that he would 
find volunteers and support there. In this be was greatly 
disappointed. He divided his army, and sent a lat^e part 
of it, under Jackson, to capture Harper's Ferry, which was 
held by Colonel Miles and 13,000 raw troops, principally 
militia. Miles made a disgraceful surrender, after scarce 
any show of resistance, September 15th. 

46. Jackson's expedition well-nigb proved the ruin of Lee. 
M'Clellan took the field September 7th, and pushed in be- 
tween the two divisions of Lee's array at Turner's Gap. 
There he fought and gained the battle of South Mountain, 
September 14th. Lee, being in a perilous situation, retreat- 
ed next day toward the Potomac, and took a position at 
Sharpsbui^, with the Antietam River in front. 

47. M'Clellan delayed his attack until the 17th, and by 
that time Jackson had come up rapidly from Harper's Fer- 
ry. On the 17th the battle of Sharpaburg, or Antietam, 
was fought between 70,000 men under Lee, and 80,000 un- 
der M'Clellan. At t4ie close ofthe battle the position of the 

44. Wbere dtd he retire t What had been hie loetes T What change int» made in 
the command r 

45. Where aid Lee nowmoTfll What dleappolntment did he moot wlih! Where, 
■nd nndsrwhoni, did he lend apart aFhiBinnyr What was it^sncceea? 

4<. H<iwdldM<CietlantakeadYanUgeDrthiBmovementt What hattle vas eain- 
•d! To what point did Lee retire r Where Ib SharpebargF Src Uap, page 3I». 
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two armies was nearly the same as at the beginning; yet 
the Confederates had lost 10,000 in killed and wounded, the 
Union troops about 11,500. M*Clellan did not renew the at- 
tack next day. On the night of the 18th Lea quietly cross- 
ed the Potomac, and continued his march slowly through 
Virginia without interruption. The Union army did not 
reach the south side of the Potomac until the 2d of Novem- 
ber, more than six weeks after the battle. 

48. President Lincoln and a great part of the North had 
become dissatisfied with General M'Clellan, and on the 1th 
of November General Bumside was appointed to the com- 
mand. He moved the army toward the Rappahannock, in- 
tending to proceed against Richmond. Fredericksburg was 
chosen as the place of crossing. Lee had placed his men be- 
hind strong earth-works and a stone wall on the other side, 
some distance from the river. On the 11th and 12th of De- 
cember Burnside crossed, and on the 13th attacked the Con- 
federate works. At the close of that short winter's day he 
found himself repulsed, with the terrible loss of nearly 11,000 
in killed and wounded. Of these there were left 6500 in 
front of the stone wall alone. 

The Anny of the Potomac was nearly demoralized by this 
dreadful defeat. It had become greatly dissatisfied with its 
leader, and the year closed in gloom on the trials of these 
brave but devoted troops. 7- 

49. State of the War at the Close of 1862. — The Union 
forces in the West had made decided progress during the 
year. Forts Henry and Donelson, and Island No. 10, were 
captured, and the Mississippi was opened as far as Vicks- 
burg. From the mouth it had been entered. New Orleans 
captured, and the Confederate fleets of steamers and iron- 
clads destroyed. West Tennessee was brought thoroughly 

47. How did Lee escape from his dangerous sitnation ? What is said of the battle 
of Antietam? What was immediately gained by it? What was the loss on each 
side r What movement followed the battle of Antietam f When did M*Clellan move 
after him? 

48. Who was appointed to the command of the Union army ? Why was tliis done f 
What was his plan of the campaign? What is said of Lee's preparations on the 
south side of the river? Describe the battle of Fredericksburg, and the result 
Where is Fredericksburg? (See Map, page 360.) What reflection is made on the 
state of the army? 
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under " Union rule," and the Southern limit of occupation iu 
that region was marked by a line of posts from Memphis 
through Corinth, Mississippi, eastward toward Chattanooga. 

50, On the eoast the power of the national arms had been 
as strikingly shown. At the commencement of the year 
the enemy were in possession of Norfolk and every port on 
the Southern coast. At its close, Charleston, Mobile, and 
Wilmington alone remained to them on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and these were carefully blockaded. 

51. East and north of Richmond there had been disaster. 
The defeats in the Shenandoah Valley, the seven days' bat- 
tles' on the Chickahominy, and the retreat of Pope, were far 
from being balanced by the battle of Antietam, followed as 
this was by the unharassed and deliberate retreat of Lee, 
and the Union slaughter at Fredericksburg. But, despite 
this, the national successes throughout the country warrant- 
ed the profound satisfaction which was felt in the North, 
and particularly the West ; and the government was cheer- 
fully sustained in continued and still greater efforts to bring 
the struggle to a close. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS— 1862. 

1. Sketch the plan of operations for the year 1862. 

2. How was the Missiseippl opened from the South ? 

8. What progress was made in opening it from the North ? 

4. What Bkillfnl strategy was adopted in this f 

6. What prevented the captnre of Vicksburg in December? 

6. State the principal events occurring on and near the Mississippi dnriug the 
year. 

7. Name the other principal battles west of the Alleghanies. 

8. Describe the battle of Shiloh, or Pittsburg Lauding. 

9. How did Rosecrans rise to the command of the Army of the Cumberland? 

10. To what position was Grant elevated this year, and why ? 

11. What were the principal events on the sea-board ? 

12. Give a short description of Bnrnside's expedition. 

13. Sketch the important occurrences near Fortress Monroe in March. 

14. Why was this so important ? 

16. What took place in the Shenandoah Valley early in the year? 

16. Where is this valley, and why was it so important? 

17. When, and with what object, did the Army of the Potomac advance ? 

18. Describe its movements until the month of June. 

49. WTiat was the progress of the national cause in the West during the year ? 
State how much had been gained there. 

60. What had been gained on the coast ? 

61. What is said of the state of affairs east and north of Richmond ? How did the 
country regard the military movements of the year ? 
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19. How near did this army eeem to be to saccess ? 

20. Who commanded the Confederates QDtilJane 1, and who afterward f 

21. What prevented M'Clellan from moving on Richmond in Jone 1 

22. Describe what followed. 

23. What nse did Lee make of M'Clellan's defeat? 

24. By whom was he opposed, ana with what snecess f • 

25. What great battle checked Lee's invasion ? 

26w What led to it, and what prevented its being a complete Union snecess ? 

27. What change in the Union array did the escape of Lee produce f 

28. What was the result of Bnmside's campaign f 

29. Give a general review of the progress of the war at the end of 1862 In the Wests 
•n the sea-board ; and in Virginia. 



SECTION m. 

EVBNTSOF186 3. 

1. In the fall of the year 1862, President Lincoln warned 
the Confederate States that, unless they returned to their 
allegiance, he would declare every slave within their bor- 
ders free on the 1st of January, 1863. Punctual to his warn- 
ing, on that day he issued his celebrated Emancipation Proo» 
lamation. In this he declared all slaves forever free in those 
states or parts of states then under the control of the Con- 
federates. 

2. The plan of military operations for the year 1863, adopt- 
ed by the Federal govei^nment, did not vary much from that 
of the preceding year. Its great object in the West was the 
opening of the Mississippi by the capture of Vicksburg, 
thence to pass eastward into Mississippi, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia, and to occupy East Tennessee, the great centre of Union 
feeling in the heart of the Confederacy. In the East the 
plan was to push toward Richmond, through Virginia, with 
the Army of the Potomac. In addition to these military op- 
erations, a powerful expedition was to be sent against the 
defenses of Charleston. 

3. Operations in Virginia, and Invasion of the North. — Gen- 
eral Burnside had lost the confidence of the army by his fail- 
ure at Fredericksburg, and, at his own request, was relieved 
from the command. Joseph Hooker was appointed in his 

1. What proclamation did Lincoln issue in the fall of 1862 ? How did he carry ont 
his warning? 

2. How did the plan of operations for 1863 compare with that of 1862 ? What were 
the great objects on the West f on the East ? What naval expedition was planned f 
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Btead, January 25th, Toward 
the end of April he crossed the 
Rappahannock with 120,000 
men, and took the road to Rich- 
mond by way of Chancelloi-s- 
ville. Here he was attacked by 
Lee, and, after a terrible battle, 
which lasted through the 2d 
and 3d of May, he was defeats 
ed, with the loss of 12,000 
men. He then recrossed tho 
; Rappahannock. It was in this 
battle that the famous "Stone- 
wall" Jackson was mortally 
aiHiBiL JAOHBOK. wouoded in the darkness, 

through mistake, by his own men. 

4. Lee, as soon as he had diiven off Hooker, tried the plan 
of 1862, and moved quickly to invade the North in the first 
week of June. Hooker's army, by rapid marches, threw it- 
self between Lee's army and Washington, and in this way 
protected the capital. Lee turned northward by the Val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, and entered Pennsylvania, plunder- 
ing and burning aa he went. The people of the North made 
extraordinary efforts to resist him ; troops poured into Penn- 
sylvania, and Greorge G. Meade was put in command of the 
army in place of Hooker. 

5, Meade took up a strong position on some hilly ground 
near Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, where he was attacked by 
Lee. Each army had about 80,000 men. The battle began 
on the Ist of July, and lasted to the close of the 3d, when 
Lee was compelled to fall back, after terrible slaughter. On 
the 4th of July the Confederate army recrossed the Poto- 
mac, and retreated to the south bank of the Rapidan, where 
it prepared to dispute the passage of the river by the Union 
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army. The invasion of the North was, however, at an end. 
The battle of Gettysburg was decisive of this point. It cost 
Meade 24,000 men, and Lee nearly 40,000 in killed, wounded, 
and missing. The latter commenced the invasion with an 
army of 100,000 ; at its close it was reduced to 40,000. 

6. Operations in Arkansas and Mississippi — At Yicksburg 
the year 1862 ended, as has already been noticed, with the 
defeat of part of Grant's army, under Sherman, at Chickasaw 
Bayou. The latter kept his troops busy, and in January, 
1863, accompanied by Admiral Porter and his fleet, moved 
up Arkansas River, and captured Arkansas Post, January 
10, after a severe battle. 

7. General Grant adhered to his great purpose, the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg. For three months in the beginning of 
the year he made several attempts to take it from the Yazoo 
side, but failed. He then turned his attention to the south 
side, and moved his army along the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, from Milliken's Bend to New Carthage, below Vicks- 
burg, intending to cross the river and fight his way to the 

6w Where did Meade come np with Lee? Where is Gettysbnrgf How loDg did 
the battle last? What was the result f State the loss on each side. What was LeeVi 
loss daring the sortie f 

e. What was the closing movement of 1862 at Vicksburg ? What was done by a 
part of that army in January ? Where is this place f 
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rear of the city. To furnieb the means of crossing, trans- 
ports, accompanied by gun-boats, ran past the Vicksbnrg 
batteries on the 16th and 22d of April, not without severe 
lose from the terrible fire that was poured on them. 



8. While Grant was thus busy, he dispatched Colonel 
Griereon, at the head of 1700 cavalry, on a raid through 
Mississippi, to cut the enemy's communication a east of Vicks- 
bnrg by destroying the railroads. Leaving La Grange, Ten- 
nessee, about fifty miles east of Memphis, Apiil 1 7, Grierson 
passed i-ound Pemberton's Confederate army; and in -16 
days, after traverBing 800 miles of hostile country, and de- 
stroying railroad bridges, stores, and arms, i-eached Baton 

■ Ronge, Louisiana, May 2, with a loss of only 27 men, 

9. From New Carthage Grant advanced south, nearly op- 

T. HunmsOrBntblUTBtthebeeinDlngorthey^arr Whst wns bis next mOTB- 
memt How aod wbere did he move bie army r Huw did be get tbe Iransports 
dowa the liver! 

iTuttonef Dewirib« 
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posite Grand Gulf, which he attacked with the gun-boats, 
but was repulsed, April 29. Next day he crossed lower 
down at Bruinsburg, the landing for Port Gibson, and, ad- 
vancing, defeated a part of Pemberton's army at the latter 
place. May 1. This compelled the evacuation of Grand 
Gulf. On the 14th of May he defeated General Johnston 
at Jackson after a severe battle ; and, pushing in between 
him and Pemberton, defeated the latter in two battles on 
the 16th and iVth, driving him into Vicksburg. 

10. In 17 days from the time Grant landed below Grand 
Gulf he was in the rear of the city with his army. Pember- 
ton was there closely shut up, and Johnston lay to the east 
unable to assist him. Twice Grant tried to take the works 
by assault, but failed, with heavy loss. There remained 
nothing but to commence a regular siege. This was fol- 
lowed up so steadily that, on the 4th of July, Pemberton 
surrendered, with about 30,000 troops prisoners of war. 
Thus Lee's retreat from Gettysburg and the surrender of 
Vicksburg were telegraphed throughout the North the same 
day, July 4. 

11. During the siege of Vicksburg General Banks was be- 
sieging Port Hudson, another strong place lower down the 
Mississippi. When the Confederate commander there heard 
that Vicksburg had been taken, he surrendered to Banks, 
July 8th. The Mississippi River was now open to the Union 
vessels throughout its whole length, never again to be closed 
during the war. 

12. Events in Tennessee and Georgia.— After the battle of 
Murfreesboro', the army of Rosecrans lay quiet for several 
months. In the last week of June it was again in motion, 
and pressed Bragg out of Tennessee into Georgia. Bragg 
was ^hen heavily re-enforced, and attacked Rosecrans at 
Chickamauga, near Chattanooga River, on the 19th of Sep- 

9. What was Grant's first point of attack f Where did he next go, and with what 
result f What is said of the battles of the 14th, 16th, and 17th of May f 

10. How long did it take him to reach the rear of Vicksburg? What was now the 
condition of both armies f What attempts were made to capture the city f What is 
said of the siege and surrender f What great event happened elsewhere at nearly 
the same time f 

11. What was going on lower down the Mississippi f How did the surrender of 
Vicksburg affect operations here ? What mighty result was at last achieved ? 
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tember. The battle was continued next day. Rosecrans 
himeelf was driven off the field, but General Thomas, with 
his corps, kept np the fight, and retreated in good order. 
The whole army then fell back as tar as Chattanooga, hav- 
ing lost 16,000 men and 51 guns. Bragg's loss was about 
18,000. At Chattanooga Rosecrans was closely besieged 
by Bragg, and suffered greatly from want of supplies. 

13. Soon after, Rosecrans was removed from the command 
of the Army of the Cumberland, and Grant was placed over 
all the Western armies. His arrival, and that of Gtenerals 
Sherman and Hooker with reinforcements, speedily changed 
the aspect of affairs round Chattanooga. Bragg's army was 
attacked. Lookout Mountain, opposite the town and near 



the river, was carried by storm, November 24, by General 
Hooker. Next day, 25th, Missionary Ridge, close by, waa 
occupied. Bragg retreated into Georgia, and shortly after 
was deprived of bis command. 

Ji. When did the butUi of Marrreesboro' Uke place? What general* -were op- 
posed thereF How long wm It helhre Rosecrans moTSd, Bad with wli»t reenlMI 
What tosHWof tbehattle ofChlckamaugaf Where ia ChlokamiiBg* f Who dl»- 
tlngDishedhlmeeirin thlehattler What is s^d of the flnal retreat r 

IS, Who enperseded Roeecrane after ttila diaaster, and with whatpowerel Wb>t 
efrectedaehangealChatlaQongaf What movements toUowed t Wharo t« Ch»tta- 
noogit LoDkont HoDntaW r Uleeloaanf RIdsaT Who dteappears from Uia Con- 
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14. After the battle of Missionary Ridge, Sherman was 
sent from Grant's army north into East Tennessee, to help 
General Burnside, who had gone with an army to protect the 
loyal people of that region. He was now closely besieged 
in Knoxville by General Longstreet, and in great straits for 
provisions. On the 29th of November the enemy made an 
assault on Burnside's works, which, for heroic daring, was 
unsurpassed during the war, but they were driven back with 
great slaughter. On the 3d of December Longstreet heard 
that Sherman was approaching, and at once raised the siege 
and retreated into Virginia. 

15. The War in the extreme Southwest. — On the day that 
Vicksburg surrendered. General Holmes, who commanded 
the Confederates in Arkansas, attacked Helena, but was re- 
pulsed by General Prentiss with severe loss. In September, 
General Steele, at the head of the Union troops, moved froiii 
Helena, beat Marmaduke, who opposed him, and then drove 
Price out of Little Rock, the capital. In October the Con- 
federates were chased as far south as Red River. 

16. Away out in Indian Territory there was fighting. In 
Kansas, also, the guerrilla Quantrell, with 300 bandits, com- 
mitted great excesses. He entered Lawrence, plundered the 
bank, burned the houses, and murdered 140 persons in cold 
blood. Before a sufficient cavalry force could be gathered 
in the neighborhood, he and his band escaped. 

17. Morgan's Cavalry Raid. — Another Confederate raid, al- 
though on a larger scale, was that of General John Morgan, 
at the head of 3000 cavalry, through Kentucky, into Indiana 
and Ohio. Starting from Sparta, Tennessee, June 27, he 
pushed north through Kentucky^ crossed the Ohio into In- 
diana, traversed the southern border into Ohio, and, passing 
north and around Cincinnati, endeavored at several places 



14. What expedition was sent by Grant after these battles f What was the sitna- 
tion of General Bnrnside f What was he doing at Knoxville ? Where is Knoxville f 
What is said of the assault on the 29th of November f How was Burnside flnally^|'y 
lieved ? ^ ^^ g^^. 

15. What disaster happened to the Confederates in Arkansas on the ^th^'^j^ g^^_ 
What other movements took place there in September? To what poi^Jj^y 
Confederates driven ? See Map, page 867. ^g^ )q iy^q jq}^ 

16. To what extreme point in the Southwest did the war extend t 
were perpetrated in Kansas ? 
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to recross the Ohio into Virginia. Gun-boats patroling the 
river prevented his crossing, and, forced eastward, he had a 
race for his life, followed by a Union force that had tracked 
him all the way from Kentucky. Different detachments of 
his troops were captured after sharp encounters. At last, 
July 27, Morgan himself, with what was left of his band, 
surrendered at discretion, near New Lisbon, Ohio, exactly 
one month from the time he started from Tennessee. ^ 

18. Events on the Coast. — On the 1st of January, Galves- 
ton, Texas, was captured by the Confederates under Magru- 
der. A valuable United States steamer and a great quan- 
tity of stores fell into the hands of the enemy. It was a sad 
affair for the Union cause in Texas, because it furnished the 
enemy with one more port through which they could obtain 
supplies from abroad. 

19. Expedition against Charleston. — ^A great naval expedi- 
tion, under Ad- 
miral Dupont, 
sent against 
Charleston, met 
with signal de- 
feat, April 7. In 
attempting t o 
pass the forts 
and batteries in 
the harbor, nine 
iron-clads were 
badly injured. 
Another expedi- 
tion, principally 
of land troops, 
was sent to that 

harbor three months after. On the 10th of July, General 

Gillmore, the commander, made a lodgment on the south 

end of Morris Island, and threw up batteries. From these 

wiiat bombarded Fort Sumter in the harbor, and Fort Wag- 

llwho Ai ^'**®^ ^^ ^*^ started f Describe hie route, and tb6 measures that were 
effected a chani°''« *»^°»- ^^^^ "^^ *^« ^^^^^^ ^ 

nooffaf Lookout*®'***"* P^*^ °" **** ^^^^^ ^^ '*^* ^^ **** Unioniata in Januarjf 
federate army t ^® besides the place t Why was this disaster so unfortunate f 
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ner on Morris lalaniJ. On the night of September 6th Fort 
Wagner was evacnated. Fort Sumter waa completely de- 
stroyed on its land side, and sheila were thrown into the 



city of Charleston. Although the harbor was still held by ■ 
the enemy, the Federal ships were now enabled to watch it 
■ so thoroughly that no blockade-runner could get in or out. 
Thus the Confederates lost one more port. 

20. State of the War at the Close of 1863.— The Union 
cause had again made great progress during the year. The 
Federal troops had been beaten, it is true, at Chickamauga 
and at Chancellorsville ; the North suffered greatly by Lee's 
invasion of Pennsylvania ; the Confederates seized and held 
Galveston; and the iron-clad fleet was driven back from 
Charleston Harbor. 

21. On the other hand, there were marked successes. A 
great part of Arkansas was gained and held firmly, and Mis- 
souri was freed from the Confederates. By the capture of 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson the entire Mississippi was con- 
trolled by the Federal gun-boats. Thus the immense sup- 
plies from Texas and the Red River country sent formerly 
to the Confederate armies in the East across the Mississippi 
were stopped. Bragg had been driven out of Tennessee 

1», Wbst BltempT WHB made ti);8insl Cbiirleslaii in April? With nbHl BncccBst 
What occurred in Jnljf See Map forthe Blloatlnn ottbese point*. Wb at other ei- 
pedition followed I Wbat is eaiil or General Gillmore's mode of attach, tnfl IMeoc- 
ceeur What did Gillmnre'sBucceBs enable the Federal ehlpB to accompllBbf 

3u. State the principal mlsfortanes experienced b; the Federal canas in the jatu 
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into Georgia. East Tennessee was occupied. Lee had su^ 
fered a disastrous defeat at Gettysburg, and the attempt to 
transfer the war to Northern soil failed. Charleston Har- 
bor, although held by the enemy, was now so sealed up aft- 
er the capture of Fort Wagner as to be useless to them. 

22. Then supplies from Europe were almost cut off by the 
blockade. The South was becoming weaker in men and in 
resources of every kind. In the North, each year seemed to 
be adding new determination. Fresh troops were demand- 
ed by the government and granted by the states. The city 
of New York seemed for a short time an exception. In the 
month of July, during Lee's invasion, while all the city regi- 
ments had gone to Pennsylvania, a riot broke out. The 
draft was resisted ; public and private property was burned ; 
the negroes were chased on the streets, abused, and killed 
by the rioters. At length the riot was put down, but not 
until it had lasted three days and after heavy loss of life. 
Afterward the draft went on. 

23. The cost of the war was enormous. At the end of 
1863 the debt reached $1,300,000,000, and the preparations 
for the next year were on such a scale as would necessarily 
increase this amount Still the North was prosperous. The 
war created a demand for all kinds of labor ; paper money 
was abundant ; every thing went on as in peace, and a for- 
eigner could scarcely have realized, from any evidence of 
distress at the North, that the United States were waging 
one of the most tremendous wars in history. 

In the month of June, Western Virginia, which had re- 
mained constant to the Union cause, was separated by Con- 
gress from Virginia, and erected into a separate state. 

21. What were the snccesses of the UnioniBts in Arkansas and Missouri? On th« 
Mississippi f What immediate advantage was gained by the last f What was gained 
In Tennessee f What is said of Gettysburg ? of the effect of the capture of Fort 
Wagner ? What contrast is made between the resources of the North and South f 

22. How was the war affecting the spirit of the North f What place seemed an 
exception f State what occurred there this year. How long did this last ? Did this 
not stop the draft ? 

23. What is said of the cost of the war ? How is this seen f What was the stata 
of prosperity at the North f What evidence is "given of this t 
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REVIEW QUESTIONa— 1861. 

I. With what great event did the year 1868 open f 
% What was the plan of operations for the year? 

8. ^lio was placed in command of the Army of the Potomac f 

4 What was his success f 

5w How did Lee profit hy this ? 

6. How was he opposed, and by whom ? 

7. Why was the battle of Gettysburg so important? 

8. What extent of time did Lee's invasion cover ? 

9. For what other event was Jnly 4, 1863, celebrated? 

10. What two renowned generals were engaged in the battl«» that precoded ihu 
liege ? 

II. Sketch Grants movements on the Mississippi and neighborhood. 

12. Describe the fitrooos cavalry raid daring this campaign. 

13. What place surrendered after the fall of Vicksburg? 

14. How was Rosecrans busy in the year 1863 ? 

15. Who saved the army at Chickamauga ? 

16. How was the Union army saved at Chattanooga? 

17. Describe the battles in that neighborhood. 

18. Why was East Tennessee considered so important ? 

19. Sketch the state of aflTairs at Knoxville in November. 

20. What Confederate raids marked the year? 
81. What disaster occurred in Texas? 

22. Why was this particularly unfortnaateP 

23. What took place in Arkansas f 

24. Mention the operations near Charleston, and what was gained there. 

25. Give a general review of the results of the fighting in 1863. 

26. What events were transpiring in New York during Lee's invasion ? 

27. What new state was admitted in 1863, and under what circumstances ? 

28. Name the principal Union generals and naval officers engaged during this year. 

29. Name the Confederate generals. 
90. Give the principal events of 1868. 
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1. Before proceeding to trace the operations of the dif- 
ferent armies during the year 1864, the efforts of the Con- 
federates on the ocean, which were brought nearly to an 
end during this year, will first be noticed. The Confeder- 
ate government determined, at the very beginning of the 
war, to strike where the United States were open to attack, 
by either destroying American merchant ships with armed 
vessels, or by driving them from the ocean. 

2. The first step, as early as May, 1861, was the establish- 

1. What is here first to be noticed ? At what determination did the Confeder- 
ates arrive at the beginning of the war f 
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meDt of privateering. This had only moderate success, be- 
cause the Confederates had no open ports into which the 
privateers could bring their prizes, and neutral powers 
would not peimit the use of their ports for that purpose. 
TJje first privateer was the Savannah, fitted out at Charles- 
ton, carrying only one gun, and not much larger than an or- 
dinary pilot boat. Her career was short ; she was captured 
the same day after she ran the blockade by the United. 
States brig Perry. 

3. In the beginning of May, the Confederate cruiser Sum- 
ter, commanded by Captain Semmes, was prepared for sea 
at New Orleans, and in July escaped to sea, and captured 
some American vessels. She continued her cruise until Feb- 
ruary, 1862, seizing and burning merchant ships, and was 
then blockaded by the Tuscarora at Cadiz, where she was 
sold by Semmes, and the crew was discharged. The Nash- 
ville, another of these early Confederate cruisers, succeeded 
in escaping from Charleston to England in October, 1861, 
and returned to the United States in 1862, running the block- 
ade, and bringing with her $3,000,000 worth of stores. One 
year afterward, March, 1863, she was destroyed by the iron- 
clads, near Fort M'Allister, on the Savannah River. 

4. The Confederates now tunied to British ship-yards for 
the supply of armed cruisers. The Florida, originally named 
the Oreto, built near Liverpool, sailed into Mobile Bay un- 
der British colors, August, 1862. In January, 1863, she ran 
the blockade, and, after destroying in three months fifteen 
vessels, was finally seized in the harbor of Bahia, Brazil, and 
brought to Hampton Roads. Here she sank in an accidental 
collision with another vessel. The Georgia, built at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, after a short cruise, was captured in 1863. 
The Chickamauga burnt ships to the value of half a million 
of dollars. The Tallahassee destroyed in ten days thirty- 
three vessels; and the Olustee was also busy in the same 
work. 

2. When did they puC this purpose in execution ? Was this successful, and why 
not f What is said of the first privateer ? 

3. What is the history of the Sumter ? Sketch the career of the Nashville. 

4. Who now supplied these privateers ? What is the history of the Florida ? What 
three other Anglo-Confederate cruieers are mentioned ? What is said of them f 
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The most active and notorions of all the Anglo-Con- 
federate cruisers was the Alabama, built at Liverpool, and 
allowed to escape to sea against the earnest remoiistraDce 
of the American minister in England. She was commanded 
by Captain Semmes, fonnerly of the Sumter ; but her crew 
was British, her guns were British, and under the British 
flag she approached unsuspecting mei'cbant vessels, and 
captured or destroyed them, AfWr a long career, during 
which she never entered a Confederate port, she sailed into 
the harbor of Cherbourg, France, where she was blockaded 
by the United States war steamer Kearsarge, Captain WinS' 
low. 

6. Ordered by the French government to leave the har- 
bor, the Alabama was attacked, June 19, 1864, by the Kear- 
sarge, five miles from shore, and suuk, after an engagement 
of one hour and a quarter. Her commander, Semmes, was 



S. Whst was ttae moBt acLlve of Iban all 1 WbBt le said ot her building sDd her 
eBcapel What etampa ber charailerl Who commanded her! Where *»■ ghe in 
ttw beginning of 18641 
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rescned from the water by an English yacht that hovered 
near during the battle. The Alabama captured 65 mer- 
chant vessels, and destroyed property worth 10 millions of 
dollai-8. Iler cruise rises to firat-rate importance aa fonniog 
the ground of a claim by the United States agaiust England 
for damages to American commerce — a claim Btill unsettled 
in 1870, and which has already threatened serious difficulty 
between the two nations. 

7. The Union government, with immense armies and un- 
diminished resources, proceeded steadily in its work of crush' 
ing out the Confederacy. The plan of operations for the 
year 1 864, in the spring, resolved Itself into the two simulta- 
neous movements — one of Sherman eastward into Georgia 
with the armies of the West ; the other of Grant, with the 
Potomac army, toward Richmond — and the capture of the 
remaining Confederate sea-ports. A movement of second- 
ary importance was made in the beginning of the year from 
Port Iloyal, South Carolina, under General Seymour, to Flor- 
ida. At Olustee be received a disastrous defeat, February 
20, and was compelled to return, 

8. Operations in Mississippi. — General W. T. Sherman left 

Vickshurg February 3, with 
the intention of destroying the 
railroads in northern Mississip- 
pi, and thus breaking the com- 
munications of that state with 
the rest of the Confederacy. 
His plans were somewhat dis- 
ari-anged by General Forrest, 
who defeated a large cavalry 
^ force from Memphis intepded 
^ to join Sherman at Meridian, 
c Mississippi. Fi-om this point, 
the intersection of two great 
railroads, Sherman returned to 
aiHiuL w. T. BBnMAH. Vicksburg, aftcr destroyingl50 

t. StsMwhstbapptnedlohsrm June. What was theeilentorherdepredatiolie? 
Why 1b thecrnlseof the Alabama of bo much ImiHirCancef 

1. What waa the plan of nperatlonii for IBM F What moTement woe made to the 
coast or Florida, and with what eutceaat 
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miles of railroad, 67 bridges, 20 locomotives, 28 cars, thou- 
sands of bales of cotton, and 20,000 bushels of corn. 

9. The Confederate Forrest advanced north into Tennes- 
see, laying waste the country, and captured Union City, 
Tennessee, March 24. Next day he appeared before Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, but was repulsed, with the loss of 1600 men. 
On the 12th of April he attacked Fort Pillow. The garri- 
son, principally negro troops, made a brave resistance, but 
were forced to surrender. After they had thrown down their 
arms, a number were shot in cold blood, or otherwise bru- 
tally murdered. Forrest's raid accomplished nothing for 
the Confederate cause. 

10. The Bed Biver Expedition. — Early in March an expe- 
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WAR IM THE SODTnWEST. RR1> BIVER EXPEDITION. 



8. On what expedition did General Sherman start in February? What interfered 
With his plans ? How far was Sherman successful ? 

9. State Forrest's movements in March. Describe what occurred in April. 
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dition was sent into the Red River country, Louisiana. The 
advance consisted of 10,000 troops from Vicksburg, under 
General Smith, and this was joined by a fleet of gun-boats 
under Admiral Porter. Sailing up Red River, the army 
landed and captured Fort de Russy with the help of the 
gunboats, March 14. On the 21st Natchitoches was en- 
tered. 

11. General Banks soon after joined with troops from New 
Orleans, took command, and pushed on toward Shreveport, 
at the head of navigation on Red River. Near Mansfield, 
at Sabine Cross Roads, he was attacked by the enemy on 
April 8, and met with a severe reverse. He then fell back 
to Pleasant Hill, where the enemy was repulsed, April 9. 
Banks continued his retreat, but on the way was opposed at 
Cane River, where he routed the enemy, April 23, and ar- 
rived at Alexandria on the 25th. 

12. When Banks moved toward Shreveport, Porter and 
his gun-boats ascended the river. Hearing of the disaster 
to the troops. Porter dropped down to the rapids or falls of 
Alexandria, with the loss of one of his boats. The water in 
the river had fallen so low that he could not pass the falls ; 
and it seemed for a time as though the boats must be de- 
stroyed or fall into the hands of the enemy. Fortunately, 
Lieutenant Colonel Bailey, formerly a Wisconsin lumber- 
man, constructed an immense dam below the rapids, and 
when the water had risen, the boats were floated over in 
safety. The expedition then returned to the Mississippi. 
Banks was relieved of his command, and General Canby was 
appointed in his stead. 

13. Steele, the Union general in Arkansas, moved from 
Little Rock, March 23, to co-operate with Banks, and had 
arrived near Shreveport when he heard of the defeat of the 
latter. Being severely pressed by a superior force of the 
enemy, Steele then fell back, fighting all the way, to Little 
Rock, which he reached May 2. The entire Red River expe- 

10. What expedition was sent out in March? Where is the Red River country? 
Of what troops did the advance consist ? What was their success at first ? 

11. By whom was the army joined ? Describe his movements and the 'battles that 
followed ? For these places, see Map, page 3G7. To what place did he retreat ? 

12. What happened to the gun-boats? How wore they saved from destruction? 
To what point did the expedition return ? What change was made ? 
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dition proved both useless and disastrous, and was a source 
of great mortification to the North. 

14. The Changes at the Head of the Union Annies. — In the 
beginning of March Grant was appointed lieutenant general 
and commander of all the armies of the Union. He imme- 
diately removed his head-quarters to the Army of the Poto- 
mac. At the same time Sherman was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Military Division of the Mississippi, which em- 
braced three great armies — that of the Ohio, the Cumber- 
land, and the Tennessee. 

15. This was a change of great importance, because the 
operations in the East and West could now be made to as- 
sist each other. The two large armies of the Confederacy 
were under Lee and Johnston. That under Lee guarded 
Richmond ; the other, under Johnston, covered Atlanta, in 
Georgia. Grant's plan of the campaigns for 1864 required 
that Sherman should strike the army of Johnston, while, at 
the same time, he himself, with the Army of the Potomac, 
should crush Lee and capture Richmond. 

16. Sherman's Campaign to Atlanta. — Sherman commenced 
to perform his part by leaving Chattanooga, on the Atlanta 
campaign. May 7, with nearly 100,000 men. Johnston, at 
the head of the Confederate army, numbering 70,000, dis- 
puted his advance. Outflanked by Sherman at Dalton, he 
fell back to Resaca, where a severe battle was fought May 
14 and 15. Johnston, again outflanked, made a stand at 
Dallas, where he was defeated, and Allatoona Pass turned. 
May 25-28. At Lost Mountain there was heavy fighting 
June 15, 16, 17, and at Kenesaw Mountain June 22 to July 
3. By the 10th of July Johnston had fallen back within 
the fortifications of Atlanta. 

17. The Confederate government, dissatisfied with John- 

13. Describe the movement intended to co-operate with Banks. What is said of 
the Red River expedition ? 

14. What distinguished honor did Grant now receive ? and also Sherman? What 
armies were combined under the latter? 

15. Why was th's change so important? What and where were the chief Confed- 
erate armies ? What was Grant's plan of the campaigns ? 

16. When and from what place did Shennan commence to move? What was his 
force? What army opposed him ? What military movement did Sherman adopt? 
Mention the different battles that were fought. What was the result on the 10th of 
Xuly? 
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Bton's retreatiDg policy, ordered GeDcral Hood to supersede 
him; and Hood attacked Sherman three times during the 
month of July, only to be defeated. The fatter tightened 
his hold on Atlanta, and at last, by a masterly movement, 
got in between two parts of Hood's array. This compelled 
Hood to evacuate the city, and Sherman's advanced corps 
entered it September 2. His campaign from Chattanooga 



had cost him 30,000 men. The Confederate loss probably 
exceeded this. Atlanta had been a place of great impor- 
tance to the Confederates Here were extensive manufac- 
tories of cannon and munitions of war, and it was at the 
crossing of several railroads. Sherman rested here to re- 
cruit his anny and to prepai-e for his famous march of 200 
miles across Georgia to the sea. 
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1 8. Advance of Hood to Nashville.— Hood, in order to draw 
the UnioQ general out of Georgia, moved north into Tennes- 
Bee, Sherman at fiist followed bim with a part of his troops, 
bnt soon tired of pui-suing an enemy that would not fight, 
and returned to Atlanta. He 

presently arranged with Gen- 
eral Thomas, now at the he^d 
of the Army of the Tennessee, 
that the latter should watch 
Hood, Thomas's army was 
heavily re-enforced from the 
North, and he fell back to- 
ward Nashville, followed by 
the Confederates, A severe 
battle was fought at Frank- 
lin by General Schofield on 
the 30tb of November, and 
Thomas retired within the 
fortifications of Nashville. 

19. Hood followed him, and, while making preparations 
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to move on the Union woik's, was himself attacked sudden- 
ly by Thomas, December 1 5, On the second day of the bat- 
tle of Nashville the Confederate army was completely rout- 
ed. Next day, the !7th, the Union troops commenced the 
pursuit, and continued it for over 50 miles. The Confeder- 
ate army of 40,000 men was nearly destroyed. 



20. Sherman's March to the Sea. — While Hood was mov- 
ing into Tennessee, Sherman cnt his own railroad and tele- - 
graphic communications with Chattanoofia, burned Atlanta, 
and on the 14th of November commenced his march across 
Georgia to Savannah with 60,000 men, He met with little 
resistance, and in four weeks reached the neighborhood of 
Savannah. On the ISth of December he stormed and took 
Fort M'AlIister, which commanded the river. On the 21st, 
five weeks from the time he left Atlanta, he entered the 
city, which had been evacuated by the enemy, and sent the 
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news of its capture, as " a Chiistmas preBent," to Praudent 
Lincoln. 



21. The Campaign in Virginia. — Gram's part of the great 
forward movement began by crossing the Kapidan Riven 
with 140,000 men, on the morning of the 4th of May, Gen- 
eral Meade being in immediate command. This was only 
four days before Sherman leil Chattanooga. Grant, after 
crossing the river, entered a tract called the Wilderness. 
Here Lee's army, niiinbcring about 100,000, attacked him on 
the 5th, near the old battle-ground of Chaiicelloi-svilie. Aft- 
er three days' hard figliting, and terrible slaughter on both 
sides, Lee fell back to Spottsylvania Conrt-house, where the 
battle was renewed. It was on the moniing of the 11th 
that Grant, after six days' very hard fighting, sent his fa- 
mous dispatch to "Washington, containing these now historic 

so. WbBtlnipnrlHiit movement n'nalieftiiihr Shermtin in November t What wu 
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words, "J propose tojight it out on this line, if it takes all 
mtmmer.''^ 

22. The battle of the 12th ofMay was probably the most 
severe, the loss on each side being not less than 10,000. 
Finding that Lee could not be driven in front, Grant moved 
by the enemy's right flank, crossed the Paniunkey River at 
Hanover Town, and attacked Lee, strongly fortified, at, Cold 
Harbor on the lat of June, but was repulsed with a loss of 
2000 men. On the 3d, a second attack, which lasted little 
moi-e than half an hour, was made, in which Grant's loss waa 
VOOO. The entire Union loss in the Army of the Potomac 
from the 6th of May to the 13th of JUne was 54,551 men 
in killed, wounded, and missing. Lee's was about 32,000. 



followeclr What was Qmat' 

83. Whai is said of the bnttle of tbe I3lh I Wbnt mo' 
tomabe, nndwlthwhntsiicctwBt Describe tbe terrible! 
Eb Bald of the losses on each side Id the campnign nii to 
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23. Before Grant reached Spottsylvania, he dispatched 
Sheridan, May 7, with 10,000 cavalry, to break the railroad 
connection between Richmond and the Shenandoah Valley 
and Lynchburg. In this he met with considerable success, 
and went within a few miles of the Confederate capitaL On 
the 25th of June he rejoined Grant. As a part also of 
Grant's movement, General Butler moved in force from For- 
tress Monroe toward Richmond, and occupied City Point 
and Bermuda Hundred on the James, May 5. On the 16th 
he was attacked by the Confederates, and forced back be- 
tween the James and Appomattox Rivers at Bermuda Hun- 
dred, where his force was hemmed in, and rendered useless 
for an immediate advance on Richmond. 

24. A movement was also made up the Shenandoah, to as- 
sist operations on liCe's flank and rear. On the 1st of May 
Sigel moved up the Valley with 10,000 men, and was routed 
at Newmarket on the 15th by Breckinridge with consider- 
able loss. Hunter succeeded Sigel, and defeated the enemy 
at Piedmont June 5th. He then approached the important 
point of Lynchburg. Lee, becoming alarmed for its safety, 
sent a strong force to its relief, and Hunter retreated into 
Western Virginia. 

25. Grant began to move his army, re-enforced to 150,000 
men, across the James on the 15th of June. On the 18th he 
assaulted Petersburg, which had been hastily fortified by a 
part of Lee's army. It was a place of great importance, be- 
cause it was the centre of several railroads connecting Rich- 
mond with the South. In four days Grant's losses in the as- 
sault were 9000 men. With his repulse at Petersburg the 
siege of that place and of Richmond began. Grant's move- 
ments had thus far cost him 64,000 men. Lee had lost about 
38,000. The struggle was now a simple question of the re- 
sources of the North against the exhausted energies of the 
South. 

23. What movement was made by Sheridan, and for what purpose? What was 
his success ? What other movement did Grant plan ? What happened to Butler ? 

24. State the operations in the Shenandoah Valley in May ? also in June ? What 
was the result ? What was the object of these movements ? 

26. Where did Grant move in Jnne? What place did he assault, and with what 
success ? What is said of the Iosfcb of each army from the commencement of the 
campaign ? 
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26. An attempt was presently made to break Lee's lines by 

running a mine under one of 
the enemy's forts. On the 
morning of the 30th of July, 
four tons of powder were ex- 
ploded in it, and over the 
chasm that was made the 
Federal soldiers charged. 
But the enemy turned their 
guns upon them, and drove 
them back with the loss of 
5000 men. On August 18, 
19, 20, Grant seized and de- 
stroyed a part of the Wel- 
don Railroad south of Pe- 
tersburg. This contest of 
three days cost Grant 4500 
troops. Tliere was more 
severe fighting, continuing 
as late as December; and 
throughout the winter the 
Union army was occupied 
in extendins: their intrench- 
ments, and endeavoring to 
break the enemy's commu- 
nications. 

27. Early's Raid into Maryland and Pennsylvania. — It has 
already been seen how the co-operating army failed in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Hunter's retreat into West Vir- 
ginia left Washington exposed, and Lee, quickly perceiving 
this, ordered Early, with 20,000 men, to advance noith, hop- 
ing, perhaps, that this would compel Grant to raise the siege 
of Petersburg. Early marched with great rapidity, crossed 
the Potomac, and entered Maryland July 6th. 

28. At Monocacy River, July 9, he defeated General L* 

26. To what mode of attack did Grant resort m July? Describe it, and state the 
-esult. What great success did he meet with in August? See map. What is said 
of later events around Petersburg? 

27. What followed the misfortunes of the Union army in the Shenandoah Valley? 
What advantage was taken of this ? lu what direction did Early march ? 
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W&lliice with considerable loss. A poition of the Confed- 
erate troops went . 
within gunshot of 
Baltimoi-e and Wash- 
ington. Laden with 
booty, Early retired ■ 
up the Shenandoah 
Valley, pursued by 
General Wright as i 
far as Winchester, ! 
where a portion of 
the Confederate ar- 
my was defeated, : 
July 20. Turning on i 
theUnion troops near 
WincheBter,he drove 
them back with loss. . 
Crossing the Poto- ! 

macjheentei-edPenn- shsbabboau Yiiin. 

sylvania, burned a great part of the town of Chambers- 
burg July 30, and, with a considerable quantity of plunder, 
returaed to the Shendandoah Valley. 

29. Sheridan, who had lieen appointed general in that 
quarter, followed Early, anA 
came np with him at Winches- 
ter. Here a battle was fought 
September 16, and Early was 
defeated. Three days after, 
Sheridan routed him at Fish- 
er's Hill with heavy loss. The 
fertile Shenandoah Valley had 
year after year furnisheda large 
part of the supplies for Lee's 
army. Grant determined that 
this should end, and Sheridan, 
by his orders, burned all the 
eiHiBAL FiiiLiF BuuiDAir. crops, mills, bams, and fiirming 
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tools, and swept the cattle along with him as he moved 
back. 

30. Early followed the Union army, and suddenly attacked 
it, October 19, at Cedar Creek, when Sheridan was absent. 
The Union troops were badly driven in the first part of the 
fight, and fell back to a new position. At this critical mo- 
ment Sheridan arrived, and, by his courage and energy, re- 
stored his lines, ordered an advance, and changed the rout 
into a Union victory. Early's troops, broken up into small 
parties, fled in confusion for more than thirty miles. The 
Valley was cleared of Confederates, but this had been done 
at heavy cost. Sheridan's campaign of one month was at 
the expense of 1 7,000 men killed, wounded, and missing.-* 

31. Events on the Coast. Mobile Bay. — Mobile was one of 
the most strongly fortified cities of the Confederacy. Two 
strong fortifications, Gaines and Morgan, besides a number 
of batteries, commanded the entrance to the bay. An expe- 
dition, consisting of a powerful fleet, under Admiral Farra- 
gut, and a land force commanded by General G. Granger, 
was sent against Mobile in July. 

32. Farragut attacked the forts on the 5th of August 
To enable him to see and direct the operations of the fleet, 
he had himself lashed to the main-top of his own vessel, the 
Hartford. The fleet fought its way past the forts with the 
loss of only one iron-clad. When it got above them, the 
iron-plated ram Tennessee attacked Farragut, but was dis- 
abled, and compelled to surrender after a short but desper- 
ate fight. The forts were soon after given up to General 
Granger. Mobile, as a port, was now eflectually shut 
against blockade-running ; but the city was not taken until 
next year. 

33. Ikpedition against Port Fisher. — There remained north 
of the Gulf only one port of entrance open to the Confeder- 

29. Who took command in the Shenandoah Valley ? What were his movements ? 
W^hat was done by Sheridan in the Valley by Grant's orders ? 

30. What attempt was made by Early to retrieve success ? Describe the battle. 
At what cost was Sheridan's success accomplished ? 

31. What is said of Mobile ? Where is it situated ? What movement was made 
against it, and when? 

32. Describe Farragut's arrangements. When was the attaclc made ? What fol- 
lowed f What advantage was gained by the capture of the forts ? 
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uteB — Wilmington, 
North Carolina, 
This was command- 
ed by Fort Fietier, a 
work of extraordi- 
nary strength. Ad- 
miral Porter, with a 
fleet,and a land force 
of 8000 men under 
General Butler, were 
Bent against it in De- 
cember, Onthe24th 
the bombardment 
was began with the 
heaviest fleet that 
had been employed 
during the war. The 
troops landed above 
the fort after the 
bombardment, but 
General Butler de- 
cided that it was too 
strong to be taken 
by assanlt. The ex- 
pedition then return- 
ed to Fortress Mon- 
roe. rAKBAOUT SHTEEIHU HOUIU UAY. 

84. Deatroction of the Iron Ram Albemarle. — One of the 
bravest and most dangei'oua acta of the war was the blow- 
ing up of the Albemaile, an iron ram, at Plymouth, North 
Carolina, which place had been recaptured by the Confeder- 
ates with the help of this vessel. It had afterward done 
great damage to the Union vessels in Albemarle Sound. 
Lieutenant W, B. Cnshing, on the night of the 27th of Oc- 
tober, in a small steamer manned by a volunteer crew, sailed 
up the Roanoke River, and, with his own hands, fastened to 
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the Albemarle a torpedo, which was immediately exploded, 
and the ram sunk. All but Gushing and one other were ei- 
ther killed or captured. In consequence of the destruction 
of the Albemarle, Plymouth was surrendered on the 31st to 
the Union squadron. 

35. What had been achieved through the Tear.— The mili- 
tary events of 1864 opened with the Union repulse at Olus- 
tee, Florida, and Sherman's short campaign in northern Mis- 
sissippi These were followed, in March and April, by the 
misfortunes of Banks's expedition in the Red River country. 
The successes achieved by the Union armies during the re- 
mainder of the year were decided. Shennan pierced the 
southern part of the Confederacy by the capture of Atlanta^ 
and followed this up by his march through Georgia and the 
capture of Savannah. Grant drove Lee within the defenses 
of Richmond, and held him there. Sheridan, in a series of 
brilliant engagements, swept the Confederate troops out of 
the Shenandoah Valley, and closed completely that avenue 
to the North, so often and so successfully used by the Con- 
federates. 

36. On the Atlantic coast Farragut entered Mobile Bay, 
and, by the capture of Forts Gaines and Morgan, closed the 
harbor against Confederate blockade-runners. Wilmington 
was, at the close of the year, the only port on the Atlantic 
open to the enemy, and this was destined soon to be in pos- 
session of the Union troops. East of the Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina and Georgia were all that remained to 
the Confederacy. 

37. Still there was no relaxation of effort on the part of 
the North. Each fresh demand for men or money was met 
promptly, the more so because it was clearly seen that, by 
a few more vigorous movements, the war would be brought 
to a close. The South was exhausted. 

38. During the summer the nominations for the presi- 

34. What was the Albemarle, and where did it lie? Descn Je the circumstances 
attending its destraction. What important surrender followed this? 

36. How did the year 1864 open ? State Sherman's puccess ; Grant's ; SheHdnnlfc 

36. What was the condition of things on the Atlantic coast? What territory i«- 
mained in the possession of the Confederacy? 

87. How far did the North relax its efforts ? What is said of this ? What is said 
of the South ? 
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dency were made. The Democratic party nominated Gen- 
eral George B. M'Clellan for President, and George H. Pen- 
dleton, of Ohio, for Vice-President. By the Republican par- 
ty President Lincoln was renominated, with Andrew John- 
son, of Tennessee, as Vice-President. In the election that 
followed, the latter were chosen by a large majority. In 
the month of October Nevada was admitted to the Union, 
making the thirty-sixth state. 



KBVIEW QUESTI0NS.—1864. 

I. How eztenslYe was the Confederate navy daring the warf 
8. How did they make np for this want ? 

3. State in general terms what was their success. 

4. Give the names of the different Confederate cruisers. 
6. Sketch the career of the lAost celebrated one. 

6. Where were the most of these vessels bnilt? 

7. How did the United States regard this condnct of England t 

8. With wliat success did Sherman begin the yeary 

9. What Union defeat occurred the same month f 

10. What change was made in the command of the Union armies t 

II. Why was this advantageous? 

12. What was the plan of the campaign for 1S64? 

13. Against what point did Sherman move ? 

14. When, and with what resistance, did he get into the neighborhood of Atlanta ? 

15. What change was made in the command of the Confederate army, and why f 

16. What was the result of this ? 

17. What did the capture of Atlanta cost the Union army f 

18. Why was this city so important f 

19. state clearly how Hood was finally disposed oil 

20. What was Sherman's next great movement, and its success f 

21. When and where did Grant first move ? 

22. How did the time compare with that of Sherman's movements t 

23. How was Grant's progress opposed, as shown by the battles and the losses t 

24. To what line of defense did he force Lee ? 

26. What place now rose into inmiense importance as one of the defenses of Rich- 
mond, and why ? 

26. State briefly the result of Grant's efforts near Petersburg this year. 

27. What befell Grant's co-operating force in the Shenandoah Valley t 

28. What advantage did Early take of this ? 

29. Who was chosen by Grant to take care of Early f 

30. What battles were fought f 

8L In what way did Sheridan punish the settlements in the Valley ? 

82. Describe the closing battle there during 1864. 

83. What expedition was sent west of the Mississippi in the spring? 

84. Sketch the principal events of the Red River expedition. 

35. State the circumstances attending the Fort Pillow massacre. 

36. What was the great naval event of the year, and describe it? 

37. How many ports were now open to the Confederates on the Atlantic? 

88. What attempt was made by a Union force on the coast of North Carolina ? 

39. State how much had been gained by the Union armies during the year. 

4d. Where were Grant and Sherman at the close of 1864? 

38. What is said of the fall election for President and Vice-President ? What stote 
was admitted to the Union, and when ? 
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SECTION V. 

EVENTS OF 1865. 

1. Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of the attempt 
against Fort Fisher at the close of the previous year, Ad- 
miral Porter remained firm in the conviction that it could 
be taken. Another expedition was accordingly sent against 
it in January, 1 865. Porter commanded the fleet, and Gen- 
eral Terry the land force. The troops landed near the fort 
on the 12th, and the fleet bombarded it with terrific power 
for the three following days. On the 15tlr, Terry, after a 
bloody struggle, took the works by assault. On the 22d of 
February Wilmington was occupied by the Union troops. 

2. The plan of the campaign had now become very sim- 
ple. The Confederacy was in its last agony. Sherman's 
course lay northward through South and North Carolina 
into Virginia, and Grant's business was the capture of Pe- 
tersburg and Richmond Both these movements were car- 
ried through at a very early period in the year. 

3. Sherman allowed his army to rest a month in Savan- 
nah. Toward the end of January he pushed through South 
Carolina to Columbia, the capital, and entered it February 
1 'Tth. On his way he cut the railroad north of Charleston. 
Hardee, the Confederate general at that place, afraid of 
being hemmed in, evacuated the city February 17th, and 
moved north to join General Johnston in North Carolina. 
From Columbia Sherman pressed toward Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, which he entered March 1 2th. After sharp fight- 
ing, he reached Goldsboro' March 21st, where he was joined 
by Generals Schofield and Terry, who had come up from the 
coast with re-enforcements. General Johnston, with 40,000 
men, lay at Raleigh, the capital of the state. 

1. What opinion was entertained by Admiral Porter ? How far did thie inflnence 
General Grant? What was the result? What did the capture of Fort Fisher in- 
volve ? 

2. What is said of the plan of the campaign ? What part was Sherman called on 
to execute ? What did Grant keep immediately under his own control ? 

8. Where was Sherman at the beginning of the year ? What were his first move- 
ments? What important result followed? Ii^what direction did Sherman move 
fW>m Columbia ? What place did he reach at lost ? Who opposed him ? By whom 
was Sherman Joined ? 
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4. operations in Virginia. — All winter Grant's army was 
CDcamped in front of Petersburg, stretching away round to 

the southwest. On the 27th of February Sheridan was sent 
from Winchester, with a cavalry force 10,000 strong, up the 
Shenandoah Valley, to destroy Lee's communications by 
canal and railroad to the north and east of Richmond. Ear- 
ly was intrenched at Waynesboro, where he was attacked 
by Shendan, and compelled to retreat, with the loss of 1600 
prisonei's. After an almost continued career of success, 
Shendan joined the anny near Petersburg March 26th. 

5. Lee's situation began to grow desperate. He tried to 
break the Union lines at Fort Steadman, but was repulsed 
with loss March 25th, His only hope now was to be able 
to join Johnston's army in North Carolina, and prolong the 
contest. On the Ist of April, Sheridan, with^O,000 men, at- 
tacked Lee's position at Five Forks, and gained it. Then 
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followed Grant's attack along the whole front, and Lee's 
lines were pierced in several places. On the 3d of April, 
Petersbni^ was entered by the Union troops, and Richmond 
a few hours afterward. Lee fled westward, but was so 
closely followed that he was compelled to surrender his 
army to Grant at Appomattox Court-house, April 9th. 

6. The joy that filled the hearts of the loyal people of the 
North at the news of Lee's aurrender was turned to sorrow 
five days afterward. President Lincoln was shot in the pri- 
vate box of the theatre at Washington on the evening of 
April 14 by J. Wilkes Booth. On the moi-ning of the 15th 
the President died. Almost at the same time he was shot, 
another assassin broke into the sick-chamber ot'Mr. Seward, 
Secretary of State, and, after wounding him and his son se. 
verely, escaped. Booth, tracked into Maryland, was cap- 
tared in a tobacco-house near Port Royal, and killed by his 
pursuers. Four of his accomplices were tried and executed. 

7. Sherman's Operations.— Close of the War, — At tJie begin- 
ning of April, the Confederate army under General John- 
ston was at Raleigh, close- 
ly watched by Sherman. 
On the 10th Sherman be- 
gan to press him back, and 
on the 13th entered Ra- 
leigh. At this time news 
reached Johnston of Lee's 
surrender, and he at once 
made proposals to Sher- 
man. On April 26th the 
terms of suiTender were 
signed by both generals. 
Davis, the Confederate 
president, wa^captured on 
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ville, Gleoi^ia, while trying to make hia escape to the sea- 
coast. He was sent prisoner to Fortress Monroe. ■ By the 
«nd of May all the Confederate armies in the Southwest had 
surrendered, and the Civil War was at an end. 
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;V1EW QUESTIONS— 



B. When were Feteraburg SDd Rii:hmoad occnplsd b; the Tlnlan troop«r 

10. What became of Lee aadhiB arm;! 

11. Describe tba lameatable eveat by which this hbb fallowed lu B fen iaj 

12. Whsl were the miliUrj avenls in NormCsroUnalDnnediatelj 
Dton'BBurreDder)' 

13. WbBl other eventa marked the close of the war f 



SECTION VI. 
JOHN son's ashinistratiok. 
1, By the death of Mr. Lincoln, Vice-President Johnson, 
formerly United States sena- 
tor from Tennessee, became 
President, April 15th. Pre- 
vious to this, on the 7th of 
April, the American minister, 
Mr. Adams, at the court of St. 
James, addressed a communi- 
cation to the English govern- 
ment setting forth tlie depre- 
dations committed on Amer- 
ican vessels by Confederate 
cruisers built, equipped, and 
manned in Great Britain. He 
claimed that the latter was 
mentam toaaaen. responsible for the damage 

T. What were Sherman's 
kprill Whatledtolhlat 
'Very where at an ondf 
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that had been done to American commerce. Correspond- 
ence on this subject was continued through the summer, but 
the English government refused to admit the validity of 
the claim, or to submit the question to the arbitration of 
any foreign government. This, known as the " Alabama" 
question, after the famous cruiser of that name, still remains 
unsettled (1870), and has been the cause of much bitterness 
of feeling between the two nations. 

2. The war left a debt amounting, in June, 1 865, to nearly 
$2,700,000,000. The interest on this, nearly all of which 
was payable in gold, amounted to $133,000,000. By means 
of duties on imported articles, and taxes on manufactures, 
incomes, etc., the amount necessary to meet this interest, 
and some $200,000,000 in addition to carry on the govern- 
ment, was raised without difficulty. To strengthen the con- 
fidence of the holders of government bonds in the good faith 
of the United States, the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress, on the 5th of December, 1865, with only one dissent- 
ing voice, passed a resolution declaring that the " public 
debt must and ought to be paid, principal and interest." 

3. Another matter, not less important than the finances, 
which at an early day occupied the attention of President 
Johnson's administration, was the reconstruction of the Con- 
federate States, and their readmission into the American 
Union. In a veiy short time after his inauguration, a seri- 
ous difierence of opinion on the best mode of accomplishing 
this began to manifest itself between the President and Con- 
gress. The latter appointed a reconstruction committee, to 
which was referred all the different propositions and resolu- 
tions presented on the subject. 

4. On the 1st of February, 1865, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion submitting to the Legislatures of the different states 
an amendment to the Constitution abolishing slavery. On 

1. Who was now President, and when inaugnrated f Describe the important de- 
mand made in ApriL How was this received by England ? What farther is said 
about this f 

2. What is said of the public debt and interest thereon f How was the interest on 
this met? What important measure was passed by Congress in December, 1865 f 
What was the object of this f 

3. What measure engaged the attention of Congress f What misunderstanding 
arose? 
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the 18th of December, William H. Seward, Secretary of 
State, formally announced that this, the 1 3th amendment, 
had been duly ratified by the Legislatures of twenty-seven 
states, and was therefore adopted as a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.^ 

5. While civil war was raging between the North and 
South, France sent an army to Mexico to oveiTun that coun- 
try, and to establish an empire there under an Austrian 
prince. After a series of severe battles, the Liberal or Re- 
publican party was defeated, and the French entered the 
capital in 1863. An election, which proved a mere mock- 
ery, was ordered on the question of the empire, and Maxi- 
milian, Archduke of Austria, was chosen emperor through 
the influence of French bayonets. The American govern- 
ment was not blind to what was transpiring in Mexico, and 
entered a respectful protest against the French interference 
in Mexican affairs. It limited its eflbrts to a protest, be- 
cause it had enough to do in meeting the great demand 
made on its resources by the Civil War. 

6. As that drew to a close, the feeling of the people of the 
United States in favor of Mexican liberty emboldened the 
United States government to demand of the French Emper- 
or the withdrawal of his troops from Mexico. After some 
hesitation this was done. The Mexican Republicans there- 
upon attacked the forces of Maximilian, deprived of French 
assistance, with so much energy, that the emperor himself 
at last fell into their hands, and, with two of his generals, 
was shot, June 19, 1867. Thus ended the empire of Mexico. 

7. An enterprise of the highest importance to Europe and 
America, the laying of the Atlantic cable, reached a trium- 
phant success in the month of July, 1866. The first unsuc- 
cessful attempt to lay a telegraph cable between these two 
continents was made through the efforts of Cyrus W. Field, 
and others, of New York, in the year 1857. In June, 1858, 
there was another attempt and failure. In July, the same 

-^ -■ r - ■ ^ I -■ — — -■ -■ I I I I \ I 

4. What was the resolntion of February? When and how was it declared to be 
adopted? 

&. What was taking place in Mexico during the Civil War? How did the United 
States regard this ? Why was it prevented from active interference ? 

6u What took place at the close of the Civil War ? What was the result of this ? 
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year, the laying of the cable was once more begun, and was 
completed from shore to shore in August ; but, owing to 
some defect, it soon ceased to transmit messages. In 1865, 
the same company commenced to lay another cable. When 
the vessels had proceeded about 1400 miles from the Irish 
coast the cable parted, and the expedition returned to En- 
gland. 

8. These unsuccessful attempts had cost not less than 
16,000,000. Undismayed by them, Mr. Field was able to 
persuade capitalists to make one more trial, and in July of 
the following year a new cable was laid with complete suc- 
cess. As if to make this the more marked, the fleet then 
proceeded to search for the lost cable of 1865, and in Au- 
gust grappled it, and brought it to the surface fi'om a depth 
of more than two miles. It was then spliced, the relaying 
commenced, and a second cable was successfully laid. The 
entire distance from Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, to Valen- 
tia Bay, in Ireland, is a little less than 1 700 miles. 

9. The misunderstanding between the President and Con- 
gress continued, and in February, 1867, a bill was passed 
over the President's veto, placing a large part of the. former 
Confederate States under military government. In the same 
month Nebraska was admitted into the Union over the veto 
of the President. With the same opposition, the reconstruc- 
tion act, arranging for the reorganization of the former Con- 
federate States except Tennessee, was passed in July, 1867. 
This was followed by other measures on the part of the 
President and of Congress, increasing the irritation between 
them, until at length, on the 24th of January, 1868, the im- 
peachment of the President was ordered by the House of 
Representatives. After a tedious trial before the Senate of 
the United States, he was acquitted, on the 23d of May, of 
the charges brought against him. A two-thirds vote was 
necessary for his conviction, and one vote was wanting. 

7. What wonderful enterprise ended snccessfuUy in 1866? How many nnsnccess- 
fal attempts were made ? Describe these. 

8. How much had these attempts cost ? Who was the moving spirit in these ef- 
forts f Describe the final success. How was this rendered more striking t What 
are the termini of the cable, and how long is it? 

9. What occurred in Congress in April, 1867 ? What state was admitted this ses- 
oion r What measure was passed in July f To what important step did this lead ? 
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10. Meanwhile affairs in the South were drawing nearer 
adjustment. Jefferson Davis, the Confederate President, 
who had heen confined in Fortress Monroe ever since his 
capture, was released on bail in May, 1867. On the 8th of 
September, President Johnpon proclaimed " amnesty to all 
engaged in the rebellion," with the exception of the leaders. 
Finally, on the 24th of June, 1868, Arkansas, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, North and South Carolina, were readmitted 
to the Union over the veto of the President, who took the 
ground that they never had been out of the Union. 

11. On the 29th of March, 1867, a treaty was concluded 
between the United States and Russia, by which the latter 
sold to the United States all of her possessions in North 
America for the sum of seven millions of dollars. This 
treaty, ratified by the Senate on the 9th of April, added to 
the territory of the United States an area of 550,000 square 
miles, chiefly valuable, however, for the fisheries on its coasts. 
In the fall of 1868, both parties, the Republican and Demo- 
cratic, prepared themselves for the presidential contest. Ho- 
ratio Seymour, of New York, was nominated by the Demo- 
crats, and General U. S. Grant by the Republicans. In the 
election that followed the latter was chosen President, and 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, Vice-President. 

12. An Indian war began in the year 1864 in the South- 
west, stretching through Southern Colorado and into Indian 
Territory. It reached such dimensions in the years 1865 
and 1866 that it drew toward it the earnest attention of 
government, and General Sheridan was sent out to superin- 
tend operations. In the fall of 1868 General Custar's cav- 
alry pressed the enemy so closely that Black Kettle and a 
large party of his warriors were surprised and killed in the 
battle of the Wacheta {loah-chk-tah). This was the death- 
blow to the Indian disturbances in that quarter. 

13. In February, 1869, both houses of Congress agreed to 

10. What measnre of clemency was adopted in May, 1867, and what other in Sep- 
tember f What occurred in June, 1868 ? 

11. What parchaee of territory was now made, and from whom f What is said of 
its extent and yalne ? State what is said of the nominations and election for the 
presidency. 

12. Where and when did an Indian war burst out ? Who was finally sent to bring 
it to an end ? How did he succeed ? 
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reeommend to the Legislatures of the different states the 
passage of the fifteenth ameDdmeDt to the ConetitutioD of 
the United States, in the following words: "The right of 
the citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or any state on accoont 
of race, color, or previons condition of servitude." 



SECTION vn. 



1. The distingaished military services of President Grant 
during the Civil War have 
been already nanated. Pre- 
vious to its commencement 
his name was unknown to the 
country, although be had 
served with credit as a sub- 
ordinate officer during the 
war with Mexico. He now 
appears in a new character, 
the President of the greaOest 
republic of modern times. 

2. Xbe-jear 1869 waB'chief- 
ly remar^bleJiu' the comple- 
tion of the Pacific, Railway 
rucBiDiHT sBuiT. connccting the Mississippi Val- 

ley with the Pacific Coast. This immfina o worh j-LzJlS miles 
in Teiigth, was built entirely with government aid, by two 
companies, one working westward from the Missouri, ^he 
other eastward from the Pacific. They met near the head 
of Salt Lake, Utah, where the last spike was driven with 
api>ro|>riate ceremonies, May 10, 1G69, and the East and 
West were united by bands of iron, 

3. The emancipation of the blacks by the Civil War, and 



13. What Important reeo 




1. What t» Bald of Presi. 
a. For whnt Is tlie yeitr 
bowconsinicledf Whare 


dent Granfa enrller hldoryT 

ISC') remnrkablr ! What wna the extent orihb work and 
and when flnlshedf 
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the unsettled state of affairs in the South, produced great 
anxiety in the minds of friends of the blacks regarding their 
future. In order more effectually to secure the rights of 
the colored race throughout the country, an amendment to 
the Constitution was submitted, as already stated, to the 
action of the different states. In March, 1870, it was de- 
clared that this, the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, having been ratified by the states, had been adopted. 

4. During the first years of President Grant's administra- 
tion the country seemed prosperous. The injury expected 
to flow from the enormous national debt incurred by the 
war, together with general derangement and depression of 
trade, which were also feared, did not at once appear. The 
price of gold had fallen, as early as September, 1869, to 110. 
The national debt was reduced more than $120,000,000; 
and the Southern States, re-admitted to the Union, began 
slowly to accommodate themselves to the new condition in 
which they found themselves placed by the abolition of 
slave labor. 

6. The foreign relations of the country were not in so 
prosperous a condition. Throughout the North there exist- 
ed a strong feeling that the conduct of the English govern- 
ment, during the Civil War, had been unfriendly to the 
United States ; and the destruction of American commerce 
by Confederate cruisers, built in English ship-yards, rankled 
deeply in the minds of many of our people. The American 
government had repeatedly demanded satisfaction for the 
injuries committed by these cruisers, but no basis of adjust- 
ment was reached until the conclusion of the Treaty of 
, Washington, May 8, 1871. By this it was provided that a 
Tribunal of Arbitration should be appointed, with full pow- 
er to settle the claims for depredations known as the "Ala- 
bama claims." This Tribunal was to consist of five arbitra- 



3. What measure seemed to be necessary, and why ? When was it ratified ? What 
was the provision of this amendment f (See paragraph 13, page 390.) 

4. What is said of the condition of the country during the early part of President 
Grant's administration? Of the price of gold? Of the national debt? Of the 
South ? 

6. state what is said of the feeling of the North towards England ? What was the 
action of the American government ? What is said of the Treaty of Washington ? 
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tors. The President of the Uuited States, Her Britannic 
Majesty, the King of Italy, the President of the Swiss Con- 
federation, and the Emperor of Brazil were each authorized 
to name one arbitrator. It held its first meeting at Geneva, 
December 15, 1871 ; and at its final meeting, September 14, 
1872, it decided that Great Britain should pay the United 
States the sum of $15,500,000 in gold for losses sustained 
by Confederate cruisers. 

6. The northwestern boundary question was another 
source of trouble between Gieat Britain and the United 
States. The Treaty of Washington provided for the set- 
tlement of this boundary by submitting its decision to the 
Emperor of Germany. Great Britain claimed that the line 
ought to be drawn so as to make the Island of San Juan, 
south of Vancouver's Island, British territory. This claim 
was resisted by the United States. By the decision of the 
Emperor, rendered October, 1872, the boundary line was 
drawn north of San Juan, giving that island to the United 
States. 

7. The years 1872 and 1873 are memorable for two great 
conflagrations that destroyed large portions of the cities of 
Chicago and Boston. The first of these broke out in Chica- 
go on October 4, 1872, and did not cease for two days, dur- 
ing which it destroyed property amounting to $200,000,000, 
and drove more than 100,000 of the citizens from their 
homes. In Boston, the fire broke out November 9, 1873, 
and destroyed the buildings covering 60 acres in the busi- 
ness part of the city. The loss was estimated to be about 
$80,000,000. 

^'8. In the summer of 1872, the nominations for the Presi- * 
dential election were made. The Republican party renom- 
inated President Grant. The Liberal Republicans, dissatis- 
fied with the administration, placed in nomination Horace 
Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune^ who was shortly 

Describe the constitation of the Tribnnal of Arbitration. What was the decision of 
this tribunal? 

6. What was the ground of dispute on the N. W. boundary question ? How and 
in what way was this settled ? 

7. State what is said regarding the Chicago fire. What Is said of the fire in Bos- 
ton? 
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after adopted as a candidate by the Democratic party. 
President Grant was re-elected by a large majority. 

9. In the fall of 1873, the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, which marked the early part of President Grant's first 
term, was brought to a sudden close. A banking-house in 
New York, of great reputation, and widely interested in 
railroad-building, suspended payment. Other houses rapid- 
ly followed, and a well-nigh universal panic swept over the 
business community. For a time mercantile confidence was 
destroyed — private enterprise was prostrated, and wide- 
spread ruin followed. Four years of the most painful de- 
pression succeeded before the country began to recover 
from the shock of over-speculation, the legacy left them by 
the Civil War. 

10. Constant complaints in regard to the ill-treatment of 
the Indian tribes led President Grant, in the year 1869, to 
appoint a Commission to supervise their interests. The 
treacherous nature of the Indians, chafing under a sense of 
real and imagined injury from the whites, presented serious 
obstacles in the way of the Commission. A striking exam- 
ple of this occurred among the Modoc Indians. This tribe 
occupied a reservation of land in California, and commenced 
war with settlers near them in the year 1872. Several 
members of the Indian Commission, by appointment, met 
the Modoc chiefs to talk over their difiiculties. Without 
warning, the Commission was treacherously attacked, and 
General Canby and Dr. Thomas were murdered. All hopes 
of peace through arbitration were thus at an end, and the 
United States troops pursued the Modocs into the natural 
fastnesses of that region known as the lava-beds. Driven 
from these, their leaders were captured, and Captain Jack, 
with three of his companions, was hanged for the murder 
of the Commissioners, October, 1873. 

11. The Modoc troubles were scarcely settled when the 
Sioux, a powerful tribe among the Black Hills, on the 

8. What candidates were nominated for President ? What was the result of the 
election ? 

9. state what is said of the panic of 1873. 

10. Why was the Indian Commission appointed ? How did it sncceed with the 
Modocs ? Where were they located ? What was the resnlt of the Modoc War ? 

R 2 
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borders of Dakotah and Wyoming, began to manifest great 
uneasiness. The discovery of gold within the limits of the 
reservation of this tribe, had drawn a large number of set- 
tlers thither, in spite of the prohibition of the United States 
government. This intrusion of the whites deeply irritated 
the Sioux, and this irritation was further increased by the 
Act of Congress which took away from them that part of 
the reservation in Dakotah. The Sioux declared for war, 
and United States troops were sent against them. At the 
head of a small body of the latter, General George A. Cus- 
ter, without waiting for reinforcements, on June 25, 1876, 
impetuously attacked a much superior force of the Indians, 
under their Chief, Sitting Bull, and he and 261 men were 
killed. After this success, the Sioux did not wait to meet 
the main body of the United States forces, but crossed into 
the Dominion of Canada, where they were safe from pur- 
suit. ^ 

12. As early as the year 1 866, the approach of the hundredth 
anniversary of American Independence had drawn public 
attention to the desirableness of celebrating this memorable 
event. As time passed on, the proposed celebration gradu- 
ally assumed the form of an exhibition illustrating the prog- 
ress of American industry during the first century of the 
nation's existence. Action of Congress was obtained March, 
1870, a national character was given to the celebration, and 
Philadelphia was named as the most appropriate place where 
the exhibition should be held. In 1874, President Grant, 
under authoiity of Congress, extended an invitation to for- 
eign governments to send specimens of their productions 
to the exhibition, and thirty-three nationalities responded 
to the invitation. On May 10, the exhibition was formally 
opened in Fairraount Park, by President Grant, in presence 
of a vast and distinguished assemblage. The preparations 
for the exhibition had been made on a scale of great 
magnitude. The chief buildings, five in number, with their 
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11. What tronbles followed? Where was the reservation of the Sioux? What 
was the immediate canse of trouble? What occurred June 26, 1876? How were 
warlike operations ended? 

12. What was the origin of the Centennial Exhibition? Where was it held? What 
was its character, and its extent ? How long open ? Its popularity ? 
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annexes," covered 76 acres, and cost $4,444,000. The 
whole number of buildings on the rest of the grounds was 
190. The structures erected were models of convenience and 
beauty, and the space occupied was far greater than that 
of any previous exhibition of a similar kind in the world. 
The number of persons admitted was nearly 10,000,000, and 
the total receipts for admission about $4,000,000. Punctual 
to the arrangement of the managers, the Centennial Exhi- 
bition was closed formally by the President, September 10, 
having been kept open 159 days. 

13. On the 1st of August, 1876, the number of states was 
increased by the admission of Colorado — which may appro- 
priately be called the "Centennial State." 

14. In the summer of 1876, the Republican party placed 
in nomination, for the presidency, Rutherford B. Hayes, of 
Ohio. The Democrats nominated Samuel J. Tilden, of 
New York. In the fall, both parties claimed the election, 
and it remained to determine by the electoral count which 
was the successful candidate. When Congress met to 
count the vote, it was found that the State of Florida had 
sent three certificates of its electoral vote, and that the 
States of Louisiana and Oregon had each sent two. In the 
absence of any rule, by which the electoral vote of a state 
may be settled. Congress decided that a Committee should 
be appointed to determine the vote of those states from 
which there appeared more than one electoral certificate. 
The Commission was composed of fifteen members : five 
from the Senate, five from the House, and ^ve from the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In accordance with the 
decision of this Commission, Rutherford B. Hayes was de- 
clared elected President, and William A. Wheeler. Vice- 
President. 

13. What state was admitted into the Union, and when ? 

14. Who were nominated for President? What difficulties ensued regarding the 
election ? How was it decided ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

SETTLEMENT AND GROWTH OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 

I. CALIFORNIA. 

1. In the year 1679, Sir Francis Drake, the English navi- 
gator already mentioned, explored the coast of California, 
and named it New Alhion. About two centuries after this, 
in the year 1769, the Spaniards established a mission at 
St. Diego (de-d-go). From time to time they planted new 
stations, which by the year 1803 had increased to eighteen 
in number. Beyond this they did nothing to promote the 
settlement of the country, the population of which amount- 
ed in 1831 to scarce 5000 whites. At the time of the de- 
struction of Spanish power in the New World, 1822, the re- 
public of Mexico erected the country on the Pacific into the 
province of Alta, or Upper, California. 

2. Emigrants from the United States began to find their 
way into the territory between the years 1843 and 1846, and 
when war was declared in the latter year they at once i-aised 
the flag of their country, and rose against the Spanish ruler. 
We have already seen that Fremont, when he arri^red there, 
found them prepared for the struggle, and placed himself 
at their head. The subjugation of California followed, 
and its provisional government fell into the hand of General 
Kearney, of the United States array. 

3. By far the most valuable portion of the territory ac- 
quired by treaty at the close of the Mexican War was the 
province of Upper California. It extended from about 109° 
W. long., throuijh the present State of Colorado, to the Pa- 
cific, more than 1000 miles; and from 42° N. lat., the south- 



1. Where and when wap Upper CaUfornin first settled ? What was it afterward 
named, and by whom f What is said of its settlement by the Spaniards J* What 
happened to tji« territory in 1822 ? 

2. From whaf sonrce did additions come to the pettlers? To what did this tend 
in 1346? State ttUoCilito. 
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em boundary of Oregon, to the River Gila (Gheela) on tlie 
south, a diRtanoe of about 600 miles. It embraced what is 
now known an the State of California, Nevada, the western 
part of Colorado, and a oonaiderable part of tbe Territory 
of Arizona — an area of 450,000 square miles. 

4. The treaty of peace was scarce concluded between Mex- 
ico and the United States when the discovery of gold was 
made, February, 1848, This at once gave an impetus to the 
development of tfis. territory, which otherwise might long 
have remained comparatively nnknown. Thousands flocked 
to the gold diggings, across the plains, or by the tedious 
voyage around Cape Horn, or across the isthmus of Panama, 
By the year 1850, two years after the discovery of gold, 
there were 100,000 persons in the territory, where, at the 
close of the wifi-, there were only 2.1,000. In the year 1852 
the population had increased to 254,000. 

S. Desciibs tbe limiu of Dpper Cnliforala as ceded to Ihe Unltsd SCntea. What 
dlditemhrncer 

4. What nccnrred sbont tbe time the treaty of peace was made t What effect did 
tlila ImmeiHately pmdDce f Whnt In snid of Ihe popiilaHon t 
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6. lu September, 1849, delegates, chosen by the settlei*s, 
met in convention at Monterey, and formed a free-state con- 
stitution. They then applied to* Congress for admission, 
and California was received into the Union, September 9, 
1850. At the time it sought to be admitted, there was, as we 
have already seen, great excitement throughout the country 
on the question of slavery, and the petition of California to 
be allowed to come in with a free Constitution was not cal- 
culated to calm the angry waters of slave agitation. Its 
admission formed one of the items of the celebrated com- 
promise measure — the Omnibus Bill, passed in 1850. On 
the admission of Califoniia, the boundaries of the new state 
were definitely fixed. To the east of its present boundary 
was created Utah Territory, embracing within its limits 
what is now the State of Nevada. The balance south of 
Utah was united with New Mexico, and is now known as 
part of Arizona. 

6. All the world has learned of the wealth of California — 
the " El Dorado," or " land of gold." It is rich also in cop- 
per and the ores of quicksilver. But it has already become 
equally celebrated for its agricultural riches ; for its valleys 
raise in abundance wheat, which has found its way to the 
shores of the Atlantic. Its remarkable climate and soil are 
suited to the growth of the vine and the various Northern 
fruits, which flourish with a luxuriance that has no counter- 
part in less favored regions east of the Mississippi. Its trees 
are the wonder of the world ; and the famous Valley of the 
Yosemite combines beatity, grandeur, and sublimity in an 
astonishing degree. 

7. Facing the distant shores of Asia, with which it is con- 
nected by swift steamers, it is the great link between China 
and Japan on the one hand, and the United States on th6 
other. To all these unequaled natural advantages, improved 
by wonderful energy, art has added that triumph of modern 
enterprise, the Union Pacific Railroad. But the best assur- 

6. What occurred jn 1849 ? When did it become a state ? Under what circnm- 
stances did it apply for admisBion f What were its bonndaries ? 

6. What is said of the mineral and agricnltnral resonrces of the state, and of the 
natural scenery f 
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ftnce for her continued progiess lies in her widely-established 
Bystem of coiDmon echools, in the intelligence and energy of 
her people, and in that regard for law which out of anarchy 
hae hrought forward the young state of the Pacific, purified 
and hraced to enter on her present career. 

II. OREGON. 

1. The country west of the RocTty Mountains, extending 
north of 42° as iar as the British line, was bought by the 
United States as a part of Louisiana iu 1803. Little was 
known of the western part of this vast territory at the lime 
of the purchase. In the year 1762, Captain Gray, of Boston, 
in a trading voyage to the Northwest, entered the river, 

ive thepe advantage* been 
lately In 
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which he named the Columbia, after the ship in which he 
sailed. On this discovery the United States based their 
claim to the territory watered by the Columbia River. 

2. While negotiations were still pending for the purchase 
of Louisiana, the far-reaching mind of President Jefferson 
had recommended to Congress that a party be dispatched 
to trace the Missouri River to its source, cross the Rocky 
Mountains, and proceed to the Pacific Ocean. The company, 
commanded by Captains Lewis and Clarke, left their encamp- 
ment, 21 miles up the Missouri, in May, 1804, and, after sur- 
mounting great difficulties, at the end of 18 months reached 
the entrance of the Columbia in November, 1805. On the 
route Lewis discovered the sources of the river now known 
by his name. Their return journey was still more serious, 
though more rapid, and they at length reached St. Louis in 
September, 1806,. having been absent two years and four 
months. 

3. This expedition, although it extended the knowledge 
with regard to the territory, did not greatly promote its set- 
tlement. It was too remote from the United States, which 
were yet mainly confined to the Atlantic coast. For a long 
time the country was chiefly occupied by trappers and fur 
traders in the employment of the British Fur Company. 
An American association, the Pacific Fur Company, in 1811 
built Fort Astoria, which, in the War of 1812, was taken by 
the British, but restored at its close. In 1818 the United 
States and England agreed to a mutual occupancy of the 
whole territory until the year 1828. At this time the trea- 
ty of joint occupancy was renewed, to terminate on either 
party giving one year's notice. 

4. The first emigration of Americans came overland in the 
year 1839. From the difficulties attending so long a jour- 
ney, additions to their numbers were very slowly made. So 

1. In what way did Oregon come into the possession of the United States f What 
American first visited its shores, and with what results ? 

2. When and how was the inland exploration of the territory made f Give a sketch 
of this expedition. 

3. How far was Oregon benefited by this exploration ? Why was this f How was 
the country occupied ? What occurred here during the War of 1812 ? What agree- 
ment was made between England and the United States ? 
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many arrived, however, that the attention of the British and 
American governments was drawn to the territory, and the 
latter, in 1845, gave the year's notice required to terminate 
the treaty. For a time serious trouble was apprehended be- 
tween the two nations in relation to the settlement of bound- 
aries. Happily, war was averted by the treaty of 1846. 

5. Lying close to California, its growth in population was 
for a time seriously interfered with by the gold excitement. 
Congress very wisely, in 1850, passed an act granting lands 
to immediate and actual settlers. Since that time the pop- 
ulation of the country has steadily increased. In the year 
1848 it was organized as a territory, and in 1853 that part 
of it north of Columbia River was erected into Washinojton 
Territory. On the 12th of February, 1859, Oregon was ad- 
mitted as a free state. Its development is yet in its infancy. 
With a remarkably equable climate, and with good sea-coast 
advantages, it bids fair to occupy a commanding influence 
on the shores of the Pacific. 

4 When did the first active eipigratiou take place? To what did these new arri- 
vals lead ? How did the trouble end ? 

5. What interfered with the growth of Oregon ? What remedy was tried for thip ? 
State the changes made in territorial limits. When was it admitted to the Union f 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 



A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OP THE UNITED STATES OP 
AMERICA, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, JULY 4, 1776. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one peo- 
ple to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal sta- 
tion to which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, » decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident — that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that, to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed ; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to affect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes ; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown 
that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former systems of government. The history of the present king of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having, 
in direct object, the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world : 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be ob- 
tained ; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass *^other laws for the accommodation of large dis- 
tricts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representa- 
tion in the Legislature — a right inestimable to them, and formidable to ty- 
rants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomforta- 
ble, and distant from the depository of their public records'^ for the sole pur- 
pose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for opposing with manly 
firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 
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He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to 
be elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
returned to the people at large for their exercise ; the state remaining, in 
the mean time, exposed to all the danger of invasion from without and con- 
vulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states ; for that 
purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners, refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice hj refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of offi- 
cers to harass our people and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies without the 
consent of our Legislature. 

He has affected to render the military independent of and superior to the 
civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
Constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders 
which they should commit on the inhabitants of these states * 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and al- 
tering fundamentally the powers of our governments : 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here by declaring us out of his protection, 
and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and de- 
stroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbar- 
ous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to 
bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress in the 
most humble terms ; our repeated petitions have been answered only by re- 
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peated injury. A prince whose character is thns marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren. Wc 
have warned them, from time to time, of attempts made by their Legisla- 
ture to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. 
They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. We 
must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind — enemies in war, in peace 
Mends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent states ; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as free and independent states, 
they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, estab- 
lish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which independent states 
may of right do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm reli- 
ance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

The foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, engrossed, and 
signed by the following members : John Hancock. 



New Hampshire, — Josiah Bartlett, 
William Whipple, Matthew Thornton. 

Massachusetts Bay. — Samuel Ad- 
ams, John Adams, Robert Treat 
Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

Rhode Island, — Stephen Hopkins, 
William Ellery. 

Connecticut. — Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, William Wil- 
liams, Oliver Wolcott. 

New YorA:.— William Floyd, Phil- 
ip Livingston, Francis Lewis, Lewis 
Morris. 

New Jersey. — Richard Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, Francis Hopkin- 
son, John Hart, Abraham Clark. 

Pennsylvania. — Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Franklin, 
Jolin Morton, George Clymer, James 



Smith, George Taylor, James Wilson, 
George Ross. 

Delaware. — Caesar Rodney, George 
Read, Thomas M*Kean. 

Maryland. — Samuel Chase, Wil- 
liam Paca, Thomas Stone, Charles 
Carroll, of CarroUton. 

Virginia. — George Wythe, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, Thomas Jeff^erson, 
Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., Francis Lightfoot Lee, Carter 
Braxton. 

North Carolina. — William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, John Penn. 

South Carolina. — Edward Rut- 
ledge, Thomas Hejnvard, Jr., Thom- 
as Lynch, Jr., Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia. — Button Gwinnett, Ly^ 
man Hall, George Walton. 
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Pbeamble. 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a moi-e perfect 
anion, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. Leoislaotvb Depabtment. 

Section I. Congress in General. 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section II. House of Representatives. 

Clause 1 . The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several states ; and the elect- 
ors in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

Clause 2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained 
to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in 
which he shall be chosen. 

Clause 3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons. The act- 
ual enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congi'css of the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each state shall 
have at least one representative ; and until such enumeration shall be made, 
the state of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts 
eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five. New 
York six. New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, 
Virginia ten. North Carolina five. South Carolina five, and Gieorgia three. 

Clause 4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any state, 
the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such va- 
cancies. 

Clause 5. The House of Representatives shall choose their speaker and 
other officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Section III. Senate. 
Clause 1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two sen- 
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ators from each state, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years, and 
each senator shall have one vote. 

Clause 2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of 
the first election, they shall be divided, as equally as may be, into three 
classes. The seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expiration of the 
fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that 
one third may be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen, bj 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any state, 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

Clause 3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for which he 
shall be chosen. 

Clause 4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of 
the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

Clause 5, The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a presi- 
dent pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United States. 

Clause 6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When 
the President of the United states is tried, the chief justice shall preside ; 
and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two thirds of 
the members present. 

Clause 7. Judgment in case of impeachment shall not extend farther than 
to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States ; but the party convicted shall, 
nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
ishment according to law. 

Section IV. Both Houses. 

Clause 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives shtdl be prescribed in each state by the Legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such reg- 
tdations, except as to the place of choosing senators. 

Clause 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different day. 

Section V. TTie Houses separately. 

Clause 1. Each house shall be the^judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, 
in such manner and under such penalties as each house may provide. 

Clause 2. Each hoifee may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a member. 

Clause 3. Each house shall keep a jounial of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house, on 
any question, shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered on 
the journal. _ 
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Clause 4. Neither honse during the session of Congress shall, withoat the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Section VI. Disabilities of Members, 

Clause 1. The senators and representatives shall receive a compensation 
for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of 
the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of their respective houses, and in going to or returning from the 
same ; and for any speech or debate in either house, they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. 

Clause 2. No senator or representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased, during such time ; and no person holding any of- 
fice under the United States shall be a member of either house during his 
continuance in office. 

Section VII. Mode of passing Laws, 

Clause 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments, 
as on other bills. 

Clause 2. Every bill which shall have passed the Honse of Representa- 
tives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to the Pres- 
ident of the United States ; if he approve, he shall sign it ; but if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall have orig- 
inated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed 
to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, two thirds of that house 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to 
the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved 
by two thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases 
the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the pei*sons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the 
journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case 
it shall not be a law. 

Clause 3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a ques- 
tion of adjournment), shall be presented to the President of the United 
States ; and before the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or, 
being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed 
in the case of a bill. 

Section VIII. Powers granted to Congress, 

The Congress shall have power — 

Clause 1 . To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfere of the 
United States ; but all daties, imposts, and excises shaU be uniform through- 
out the United States ; 

Clause 2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 
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Clause 3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states, and with the Indian tribes ; 

Clause 4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout the United States ; 

Clause 5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, 
and fix the standard of weights and measures ; 

Clause 6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of the United States ; 

Clause 7. To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

Clause 8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
or limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries ; 

Clause 9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

Clause 10. To define and punish felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offenses against the law of nations ; 

Clause 11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water ; 

Clause 12. To raise and support armies ; but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years ; 

Clause 13. To pronde and maintain a navy ; 

Clause 14. To make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces ; 

Clause 15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions ; 

Clause 16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the mili«. 
tia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States, reserving to the states respectively the appointment of 
the officers and the authority of training the militia according to the disci< 
.pline prescribed by Congress ; 

Clause 1 7. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of partic- 
ular states and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of government 
of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all places pur^. 
chased, by the consent of the Legislature of the state in which the same 
' shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings ; and. 

Clause 18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the government of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. , 

r 

, Section IX. Powers denied to the United States. 

Clause 1 . The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight ; but 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each person. 

Clause 2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspend- 
ed unless when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may re- 
quire it. 

Clause 3. No bill of attainder, or ex-post-facto law, shall be passed. 

Clause 4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

Clause 5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state. 
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Clause 6. No preference shall be given by any r^^lation of commerce or 
revenae to the ports of one state over those of another ; nor shall vessels 
boand to or from one state be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in an- 
other. 

Clause 7. No money shall be drawn from the treasary but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published from time 
to time. 

Clause 8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States ; and 
no person holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, without th 
consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title o 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section X. Powers denied to the States. 

Clause 1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; 
make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex-post-facto law, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts ; or grant any title of nobility. 

Clause 2. No state shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary for executing its inspection laws : and the net produce of all duties and 
imposts laid by any state on imports or exports shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States ; and all such laws shall be subject to the re- 
vision and control of the Congress. 

Clause 3. No state shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another state or with a foreign power, or en- 
gage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 

ARTICLE n. Executive Bepabtment. 
Section I. President and Vice-President, 

Clause 1 . The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, 
and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected 
as follows : 

Clause 2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of sen- 
ators and representatives to which the state may be entitled in the Con- 
gress ; but no senator or representative, or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. - 

[^Clause 3. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same state with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the per- 
sons voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; which list they rfiall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of R||)resenta- 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if 
there be more than one who have such majority, and have an equal number 
of votes, then the House of Bepresentadves shall immediatdy choose by 
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ballot one of them for President ; and if no person have a majority, then, 
from the five highest on the list, the said Honse sliall in like manner choose 
the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by- 
states the representation from each state having one vote ; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two thirds of the 
states, and a majority of all the states shall be ^lecessary to a choice. In 
every case, after the choice of the President, the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose 
from them by ballot the Vice-President.*] 

Clause 4. The Congress may determine the timie of choosing the electors, 
and the day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 

Clause 5. No person except a natural-bom citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eli- 
gible to the office of President ; neither shall any person be eligible to that 
office who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

Clause 6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the 
said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President ; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then 
act as President ; and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability 
be removed or a President shall be elected. 

Clause 7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Clause 8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take 

the following oath or affirmation : 

r " I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office \ 

I of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, pre- I 

I sei*ve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States." / 

Section II. Powers of the President. 

Clause 1. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States and of the militia of the several states, when called 
into the actual service of the United States ; he may require the opinion in 
writing of the principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices ; and he shall 
have power to grant reprieves and pardons for oiFenses against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

Clause 2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the senators present con- 
cur ; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose ap- 
pointmi^g are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished iP^aw ; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior-officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

• Altered by the 12th Amendment See page 412. 
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Clau$e 8. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
maj happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions, which 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Section III. Duties of the President, 

He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both houses, or either of them ; and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them 
to such time as he shall think proper ; he shall receive embassadors and 
other public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted, and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

Section IV. Impeachment of the President, 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States, 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for and comdction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE m. JcDioiAL Depart*! EMT. 

Section L United States Courts, 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behavior ; and shall, at stated times, re« 
ceive for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished dur- 
ing their continuance in office. 

Section II. Jurisdiction of the United States Courts. 

Clause 1 . The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting 
embassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more states ; between a state 
and citizens of another state; between citizens of different states; between 
citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants of different states ; 
and between a state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or 
suWects.* 

Clause 2. In all cases affecting embassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a state shall be party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

Clause 3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be 
by jury ; and such trial shall be held in the state where the said crimes shall 
have been committed ; but when not committed within any state, the trial 
shall be at such place or places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Section III. Treason. 

Clause 1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 




* Altered by the 11th Amendment See page 411. 
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fort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

Clause 2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason ; but no attainder of treason shall work coiTuption of blood, or for- 
feiture, except durinfi: the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section I. State Records, 

FuU faith and credit shall be given in each state to the public acts, rec- 
ords, and judicial proceedings of every other state. And the Congress may, 
by general laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and pro- 
ceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Section II. Privileges of Citizens y etc. 

Clause 1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several states. 

Clause 2. A person charged in any state with treason, felony, or other 
crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in another state, shall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the state from which he fled, be deliv- 
ered up, to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the crime. 

Clause 3. No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Section III. New States and Territories, 

Clause 1 . New states may be admitted by the Congress into this Union : 
but no new state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other state ; nor any state be formed by the junction of two- or more states, 
or parts of states, without the consent of the Legislatures of the states con- 
cerned, as well as of the Congress. 

Clause 2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States ; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any paiticu- 
lar state. 

Section IV. Guarantee to the States, 

The United States shall guarantee to every state in this Union a repub- 
lican form of goverament, and shall protect each of them against invasion ; 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the executive (when tho Legis- 
lature can not be convened), against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. PowKE op Amendment. 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three fourths 
thereof, as the one. or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
Congress ; provided, that no amendment which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first Article ; and that 
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no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its eqnal snfirage in the 
Senate. 

ARTICLE VL Public Dxbt, Sitpbkmaoy or the CoNBTiTtrrioN, Oath op Offios. 

Helioioub Test. 

Clause 1. All debts contracted and engagements entered into before the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States un- 
der this Constitution as under the Confederation. 

Clause 2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land ; and the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, any thing 
in the Constitution or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstan<£ng. 

Clause 3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several state Legislatures, and all executive and judicial of- 
ficers, both of the United States and of the several states, shall be bound by 
oath or affirmation to support this Constitution ; but no religious test shaU 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States. 

ARTICLE Vn. Ratification op the Constittttion. 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine states shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the states so ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent of the states present, the 
seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the twelfth. In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed 
our names. 

George Washington, President and Deputy from Virginia. 



New Hampshire. — John Langdon, 
Kicholas Gilman. 

Massachusetts. — Nathaniel Gor- 
ham, Kufus King. 

Connecticut. — Wm. Samuel John- 
son, Roger Sherman. 

New York. — Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey. — William Livingston, 
William Patterson, David Brearley, 
Jonathan Dayton. 

Pennsylvania. — Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Robert Monis, Thomas Fitzsi- 
mons, James Wilson, Thomas Mif- 
flin, George Clymer, Jared Ingersoll, 
Gouverneur Morris. 



Delaware. — George Read, John 
Dickinson, Jacob Broom, Gunning 
Bedford, Jr. , Richard Bassett. 

Maryland. — James M*Henry, Dan- 
iel Carroll, Daniel of St. Tho. Jenifer. 

Virginia. — John Blair, Jas. Madi- 
son, Jr. 

North Carolina. — William Blount, 
Hugh Williamson, Richard Dobbs 
Spaight. 

South Carolina. — John Rutledge, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce 
Butler. 

Georgia. — William Few, Abraham 
Baldwin. 



A ttest, William Jackson, Secretary, 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. Freedom o/ Religion, etc. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to pe^ 
tition the government for a redress of grievances. 
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Article II. Right to hear Arms. 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Article III. Quartering Soldiers on Citizens. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner ; nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed 
bylaw. 

Article IV. Search Warrants. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated ; 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

Article V, Trial for Crime, etc. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when in active 
service in time of war or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be 
compelled, in any criminal case, to be a witness against himself; nor be de* 
prived of Ufe, liberty, or property, without due process of law ; nor shall pri- 
vate property be taken for public use without just compensation. 

Article VI. Rights of accused Persons. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation ; to be confronted with the witnesses against him ; to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor ; and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. 

Article VII. Suits at Common Law. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States than according to the rules of the common law. 

Article VIII. Excessive Bail. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor erne] 
and unusual punishment inflicted. 

Article IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X. 

The powers not granted to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively or to the 
people. 

Article XI. 
The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 

S2 
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to anj snit in law or equity commenced or proBecated against one of the 
United States by citizens of another state, or b^ citiiens or subjects of any 
foreign state. 

Article XII. Mode of choosing the President and Vice-President. 

Clause 1. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same state with themselves ; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice-President ; and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, 
and of the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate ; the President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certifi- 
cates, and the votes shall then be counted ; the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers, not ex- 
ceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall choose inmiediately by ballot the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shsJl be taken by states, the representa- 
tion from each state having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a member or members from two thirds of the states, and a majority 
of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall not choose a President, whenever the nght of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the death or othei' 
constitutional disability of the President. 

Clause 2. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-Presi- 
dent : a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two thirds of the whole 
number of senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

Clause 3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of Presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United States. 

Article XIII. 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropri- 
ate legislation. 

Article XIV. 

Section 1. All persons bom or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the state wherein they reside. No state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States ; 
nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 
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Section 2. RepresentatiYes shall be apportioned among the several states 
according to their respective nnmbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each state, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at 
any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of 
the United States, representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial 
officers of a state, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the m^le members of such state, being twenty-one years of age, and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for participa- 
tion in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such state. 

Section 3. No person shall be a senator or representative in Congress, 
or elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or mili- 
tary, 'under the United States, or under any state, who, having previously 
taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United 
States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an executive or judi- 
cial officer of any state, to support the Constitution of the United States, 
shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given 
aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two 
thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties 
for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any state shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave ; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate leg- 
islation the provisions of this article. 

Article XV. 

Section 1. The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or any state on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce by appropriate leg- 
islation the provisions of this article. 
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1499. 
1606. 
1610. 
1512. 
1513. 
1617. 
1518. 
1621. 
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1528. 
1634. 
1641. 
1662. 
1664. 
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1676. 
1679. 
1682. 
1684. 
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1610. 
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1614. 

1616. 
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Columbus applied to Genoa for assistance. 

sought aid from Spain. 

sailed from Palos, Spain. 

discovered America. 
The Cabots discovered Newfoundland. 
Coliunbus discovered South America. 
The Cabots discovered the Atlantic coast. 
Vasco de Gama discovered the Cape of Good Hope. 
Amerigo Vespucci visited America. 
Columbus died. 

lOjeda settled Darien, on the Isthmus. 
I Juan Ponce ^e Leon discovered Florida. 
Nufiez de Balboa discovered the Pacific. 
I Cordova discovered Yucatan. 
Grijalva explored the coast of Mexico. 
Conquest of Mexico by Cortez. 
Verazzani explores the coast of North America. 
Pamphilo de Narvaez's expedition to Florida. 
Cartier discovers the Gulf and River St. Lawrence. 
;De Soto's expedition — discovers the Mississippi River. 
Huguenot colony at Port Royal. 
Huguenots settle in Florida. 
Melendez founds St. Augustine. 
Frobisher enters Baffin's Bay. 
Sir Francis Drake enters the Bay of San Francisco. 
Don Antonio de Espego founds Santa F^. "^ 

Amidas and Barlow sent out by Raleigh. 

y Unsuccessful attempts to settle Roanoke Island. 

Gosnold discovers Cape Cod. 

Port Royal, Nova Scotia, settled by De Monts. 

Grants to the London and Plymouth Companies, 

Jamestown settled by the London Company. 

Quebec settled by Champlain. 

Henry Hudson discovers the Hudson River. 

Champlain discovers Lake Champlain. 

Second Charter granted to Virginia. 

Starving time in Virginia. 

Third Charter granted to Virginia. 

Captain Argall pulls down the Dutch flag on Manhattan Island, 

Actual settlement of New York begins by the Dutch. 

John Smith explores the coast of New England. 

Cultivation of tobacco commenced in Virginia. 

Slavery introduced by the Dutch at Jamestown. 

The '* Great Patent" granted to the Virginia Company 

iTha Puritans settled at Plymouth. 
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1621. 
1622. 

1623. 
1626. 
1629. 
1630. 
1632. 
1634. 
1635. 

n 

1636. 
1637. 
1638. 

1643. 
1644. 

1660. 
1662. 
1664. 

a 
a 

1668. 
1670. 

1673. 

(( 

1675. 
1676. 

1680. 

1682. 

u 

1685. 
1689. 
1690. 
1692. 
1697. 
1699. 
1701. 
1702. 

1710. 
1713. 
1732. 
1733. 
1741. 
1744. 
1745. 
1748. 
1753. 



Cotton began to be caltivated. 

Indian massacre at Jamestown. 

New Hampshire granted to Greorges and Mason. 
'* ** settled at Dover and Little Harbor. 

The French explore the north shore of Lake Ontario. 

Charter granted to the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Boston settled. 

Maryland granted to Lord Baltimore. 

Maiyland settled at St. Mary's. 

Connecticut settled at Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield. 

lioger Williams banished from Massachusetts. 

Providence settled. 

Pequod War in Connecticut. 

Harvard College founded. 

New Haven colony founded. 

Union of the New England colonies. 

Second Indian massacre in Virginia. 

Charter granted to Rhode Island. 

Navigation Act passed. 

Charter granted to Connecticut. 

New Jersey settled at Elizabeth town. 

New York captured by the English. 

North (^arolina settled on the Chowan River. 

The French settle St. Mary, north of Lake Huron. 

South Carolina settled on the Ashley River. 

Charles II. grants Virginia to Culpepper and Arlington. 

Marquette and Joliet discover the Mississippi at the mouth of th(. Ar- 
kansas River. 

King Philip's War. 

Bacon's rebellion in Virginia. 

Hennepin explores the Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anthony. 

Charleston founded. 

Pennsylvania settled by William Penn. 

Delaware granted to Penn by the Duke of York. 

La Salle sails down the Mississippi to the Gulf, naming the country 
Louisiana. 

La Salle plants a colony in Texas. 

King William's War. 

Schenectady burned. 

Witchcraft delusion in Salem, Massachusetts. 

King William's War ended by the Treaty of Ryswick. 

D'Iberville's colony on the Bay of Biloxi. 

Detroit founded by the French. 

D 'Iberville lays the foundation of Mobile. 

Queen Anne's War begun. 

Port Royal captured from the French, and named Annapolis. 

The Treaty of Utrecht ends Queen Anne's War. 

Washington bom in Westmoreland County, Virginia. 

Georgia settled at Savannah. 

*' Negro Plot" in New York. 

King George's War begun. 

Louisburg captured from the French. 

Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle — end of King George's War. 

Fort at Presque Isle built by the French. ' 
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1753. 

• 

1764. 

(i 

<( 

1755. 

(i 

(i 

1766. 

1767. 

1758. 
« 

it 

1759. 

(( 

^t 
n 

1760. 

(( 

1763. 
1765. 

1766. 

1767. 

1768. 

1770. 
t< 

1773. 
1774. 



•1776. 
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1776. 

4( 
i( 

(( 
(( 
(( 

^l 
(i 
(t 
it 
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Washington starts on his mission to the French com- 
mander, St. Pierre 

Convention at Albany to form a plan of union 

Battle of Great Meadows 

Fort Necessity captured by the French 

Fort du Quesne built by the French 

Braddock arrives from England as commander-in-chief 

Conquest of Acadia by the English 

The French defeated near Lake George 

Braddock's defeat 

Great Britain declares war against France 

Oswego captured by the French 

Fort William Henry captured by the French 

Abercrombie's defeat at Ticonderoga 

Lonisburg captured by Amherst 

Fort Frontenac captured by the English 

Fort du Quesne captured by the English.., 

Ticonderoga and Crown Point captured by the English . 

Battle of Montmorenci 

Battle of Quebec 

SuiTender of Quebec 

Attempt to retake Quebec by the French 

Montreal surrendered to the English 

Treaty at Paris ends the French and Indian War 

Stamp Act passed 

First Colonial Congress at New York 

Stamp Act repealed 

New tax bill passed 

British troops arrive at Boston 

Boston massacre 

Repeal of duties excepting tea 

Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor 

''Boston Port Bill" passed 

The "Continental," or second Colonial Congress met 
at Philadelphia 

Battle of Lexington 

Battle of Bunker Hill 

Ticonderoga captured by Ethan Allen 

Crown Point captured by Colonel Warner 

George Washington appointed commander-in-chief. 

Montreal captured by Montgomery 

Attack on Quebec — Montgomery killed 

Norfolk, Virginia, burned by Lord Dunmore 

British evacuate JBoston 

Attack on Fort Moultrie 

Declaration of Independence 

Battle of Long Island 

New York evacuated 

Battle of White Plains 

Fort Washington captured 

iFort Lee occupied by the British 

I Washington's retreat through New Jersey 

Battle of Trenton 

Conmiissioners sent to France 



October 31. 
June. 
May 28. 
July 4. 

February. 
June. 
Sept. 8. 
July 9. 
May 17. 
August 14. 
August 9. 
July 8. 
July 27. 
August 27. 
Nov. 25. 
July & Aug. 
July 31. 
Sept. 13. 
8ept. 18. 
April 28. 
b'ept. 8. 
February 10. 
March 8. 
October 7. 
March 18. 
June 29. 
October 1. 
March 5. 
May. 
Dec. 16. 
March 31. 

Sept. 5. 
April 19. 
June 17. 
May 10. 
May 12. 
Jime 15. 
Nov. 13. 
Dec. 31. 
January 1. 
March 17. 
June 28. 
July 4. 
August 27. 
-ept. 14. 
October 28, 
Nov. 16. 
Nov. 20. 
Nov., Dec. 
Dec. 25. 
Dec. 30. 
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1777. 
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a 
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Battle of Princeton 

Tryon's expedition to Connecticut 

Sag Harbor, Long Island, captured by Colonel Meigs ... 

Ticonderoga captured by the British 

Battle of Hubbardton, Vermont 

Fort Eklward abandoned 

Battle of Oriskany ;... 

Battle of Bennington 

A British fleet arrives in Chesapeake Bay 

Battle of Brandywine 

Battle of Sarat<ia,"Bemi8's Heights" 

Philadelphia captured by the British 

Battle of Germantown 

Forts Clinton and Montgomery captured 

Battle of Saratoga, " Stillwater" 

Surrender of Burgoyne 

The British repulsed at Fort Mercer 

Washington encamped at Valley Forge 

The British evacuate Philadelphia 

Battle of Monmouth ^ 

Massacre of Wyoming 

A French fleet in Narragansett Bay 

Battle of Quaker Hill, Rhode Island 

The British capture Savannah, Georgia 

Sunbury, Georgia, captured by the British 

Battle of Kettle Creek 

Battle of Brier Creek 

Capture of Stony Point by General Wayne 

Battle of Chemung, *' Newtown" — Sullivan's expcsdition 

Paul Jones's victory 

Attack on Savannah — the Americans repulsed 

Siege of Charleston begun 

Battle of Monk's Comer 

Charleston surrendered to the English 

Battle of Waxhaw Creek 

Battle of Springfield, New Jersey 

Second French fleet arrives at Newport 

Battle of Hanging Rock 

Battle of Sanders's Creek — first battle of Camden...., 

Battle of Fishing Creek 

Arnold's treason 

Andr^ executed 

Battle of King's Mountain 

Mutiny of the Pennsylvania line 

Greene's famous retreat 

Articles of Confederation ratified 

Richmond burned by Arnold 

Battle of the Cowpens :.... 

Mutiny of the New Jersey troops 

Battle of Guilford Court-house 

Battle of Hobkirk's Hill— second battle of Camden... 

Greene repulsed at Fort Ninety-six 

New London burned by Arnold 

Battle of Eutaw Springs 



Janoary 3. 
ApriL 
May 23. 
July 5. 
July 7. 
July 29. 
August 6. 
August 16. 
August 25. 
Sept. 11. 
Sept. 19. 
Sept. 26. 
October 4. 
October 6. 
October 7. 
October 17, 
October 22. 
December. 
June 18. 
June 28. 
Julys. 
July 29. 
August 29. 
Dec. 29. 
January 9. 
Feb. 14. 
March 3. 
July 16. 
October 9. 
August 29. 
Sept. 23. 
April, May. 
April 14. 
May 12. 
May 29. 
June 23. 
July 10. 
August 6. 
August 16. 
August 18. 
September. 
October 2. 
October 7. 
January 1. 
Jan. & Feb. 

January 6. 
January 17. 
January 20. 
March 15. 
April 25. 
June 18. 
Sept. 6. 
Sept. 8. 
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1783. 



i( 



1790. 



1781. Surrender of ComwaUis at Yorktown 

1782. Cessation of hostilities 

Preliminary treaty of peace at Paris 

Definitive treaty of peace at Paris 

Evacuation of New York by the British 

Washington resigns his commission 

1786. Breaking out of Shays's Rebellion 

1787. The Constitution adopted by the Convention 

1788. The Constitution adopted by eleven states 

178Sf?p'irst Congress meets at New York *... 

Washington inaugurated President 

Secretary Hamilton proposes his plan for the payment 

of the national debt 

Greneral Harmar defeated by the Indians 

Vermont admitted into the Union 

St.Clair defeated by the Indians 

Kentucky admitted into th« Union 

Discovery of the Columbia River by Captain Gray 

Invention of the cotton gin 

Difficulties with the French embassador Genet 

Battle of the Maumee 

Whisky insurrection in Pennsylvania 

1795. Jay's treaty ratified 

1796. Tennessee admitted into the Union 
1 797.]D^ohn Adams inaugurated. 
1798. 



(( 



1791. 



(( 



1792. 
1793. 

1794. 

it 



October 19. 
April'. 
Nov. 30. 
Sept. 3. 
Nov. 25. 
Dec. 23. 



Sept. 17. 



(( 



1799. 
1800. 



t( 



(( 



1802. 
1803; 



(( 

1804. 

i( 

1805. 

1806. 
<i 

1807. 



ti 



i( 
1809. 



1811. 



War with France anticipated 

Washington appointed commander-in-chief. 

Washington died at Mount Vernon 

The capital removed to Washington 

^Treaty of peace with France 

]801*^homas Jefferson inaugurated 

War against Tripoli declared by the United States 

Ohio admitted into the Union 

Purchase of Louisiana from the French 

Commodore Preble sent against Tripoli 

Lieutenant Decatur destroys the frigate Philadelphia ... 

Hamilton killed by Burr in a duel 

Deme captured by Eaton 

Treaty of peace with Tripoli 

Blockade of the French coast declared by the British... 

Blockade of the British Islands declared by Napoleon... 

The Chesapeake fired into by the Leopard 

British "Orders in Council" prohibiting trade with 
France and her allies 

Napoleon's "Milan Decree" prohibiting trade with En- 
gland and her colonies 

Embargo on American ships ".' 

Fulton's- first steam-boat, the Clermont, on the Hudson. 

Embargo Act repealed 

Commerce with Great Britain and France prohibited by 
^ Congress 

James Madison inaugurated 

Engagement between the United States frigate President 
and the Little Belt 



March 4. 
April 30. 

January. 
Oct. 17, 22. 
Feb. 18. 
November 4 
June 1. 
May 11. 



August 20. 



June. 
Jane. 
March 4. 



July. , 
Dec. 14. 



Sept. 30. 
March 4. 
June. 
November. 
April 30. 



February 8b 
July IL 
April 27. 
June. 
May. 

November. 
June 22. 

Nov. 11. 

Dec. 17. 
Dec. 22. 
Sept 14. 
March I. 

March 1. 
March 4. 

May 16. 
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1 811. Battle of Tippecanoe 

1812. President Madison declares war against Englund. 

Looisiana admitted into the Union 

General Hull invades Canada 

Surrender of Mackinaw 

Battle of Brownstown. 

Surrender of Detroit 

Battle of Qneenstown 
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1813. 
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1816. 
(( 

II 

ti 

1816. 
181T. 

1818. 



Naval Battles, 

The Constitution captures the Guerriere 

The sloop-of-war Wasp captures the brig Frolic 

The frigate United States captures the Macedonian. 

The Constitution captures the Java. 

Battle of Frenehtown : 

Capture of York (now Toronto), Canada 

Siege of Fort Meigs t 

Attack on Sackett's Harbor 

Battle of Sandusky 

Perry's victory on Lake Erie 

Battle of the Thames 

Battle of Chrysler's Farm 



Naval Battles. 



The Hornet captures the Peacock 

The, Chesapeake captured by the Shannon. 

The Argus captured by the Pelican 

The Enterprise captures the Boxer 

The Creek War ended by the battle of the Horse-shoe 

Bend 

Fort Erie captured by the Americans 

Battle of Lundy's Lane 

Battle of Fort Erie 

Battle of Bladensburg 

City of Washington captured by the British 

Battle of Plattsburg .rr*,.....* 

Battle of Lake Champlain iSept. 11. 

Battle o^orth Point ;Sept. 12. 

Bombardment of Fort M*Henry iSept. 13. 

Battle of Lake Borgne Dec. 14. 



Nov. 7. 
June 19. 
April 14. 
July 12. 
July 17. 
August 5. 
August 16. 
October 13. 



August 19. 
October 18. 
October 25. 
Dec. 29. 
January 22. 
AprU 27. 
May 1. 
Mav 29. 
August 2. 
Sept. 10. 
October 6. 
Nov. U. 



Feb. 24. 
June 1. 
August 14. 
Sept. 5. 



March 27. 
July 3. 
July 25. 
August 15. 
August 24, 
August 24. 
Sept. 11. 



Hartford Convention 

Battle near New Orleans. 

Treaty of peace. 

Battle of New Orleans ,. 

The frigate President captured by a British squadroiv .. 

The Essex captured by a British frigate. _.. 

War with Algiers ,... 

Treaty of peace with Algiers 

Indiana admitted into the Union 

James Monroe inaugurated ., 

Mississippi admitted into the Union 

Pensacola, Florida (Spanish), captured by General 

Jackson 

Illinois admitted into the Union i 



Dec. 14. 
Dec. 23. 
Dec. 24. 
January 8. 
January 15. 
March 2^i. 
March. 
June. 
Dec. 11. 
March 4. 
Dec. 10. 

May 24. 
Dec. 3. 
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1819. 

1820. 

<( 
n 

1821. 

1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1829. 
1832. 
1835. 

1836. 
1837. 

(( 

1841. 

ii 

{( 
1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

(( 

1846. 

(( 

(4 

^^ 
II 
II 
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1847. 

(( 

^^ 
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3848. 

1849. 
1850. 



Alabama admitted into the Union 

Treaty for the purchase of Florida negotiated at Wash- 
ington 

Missouri Compromise Act passed, admitting Missouri 
into the Union 

Maine admitted into the Union 

Florida purchased of Spain 

Missouri accepts the terms of the Compromise Act, and 
becomes a state 

Vbit of Lafayette to the United States 

John Quincy Adams inaugurated , 

Ex-Presidents Adams and Jefferson died , 

Andrew Jackson inaugurated , 

Black Hawk War , 

Seminole War begun , 

Dade's massacre by Seminoles , 

Arkansas admitted into the Union , 

Michigan admitted into the Union 

Martin Van Buren inaugurated 

Battle of Okechobee 

William H. Harrison inaugurated 

President Harrison died 

John Tyler inaugurated 

The "Dorr Rebellion" in Rhode Island 

Morse's electric telegraph — ^grant by Congress, 

First telegraph line completed between Baltimore and 
Washington 

Resolution of Congress annexing Texas 

Acts of Congress admitting Florida and Iowa 

James K. Polk inaugurated 

The northwestern boundary fixed at 49° 

General Taylor ordered to the Rio Grande 

Captain Thornton's party captured by Mexicans 

Battle of Palo Alto 

Battle of Resaca de la Palma 

Congress declared war against Mexico 

Matamoras captured 

Monterey captured 

Battle of Bracito 

Iowa accepts the conditions imposed by Congi-ess, and 
becomes a state ^ 

Battle of Buena Vista. 

Capture ofVera Cruz 

Battle of Cerro Gordo 

Battle of Contreras 

Capture of Molino del Rey 

Capture of Chapultepec 

Mexico surrendered.. 

Treaty of peace with Mexico 

Gold discovered in California 

Wisconsin admitted into the Union 

General Taylor inaugurated 

General Taylor died 



Dec. 14. 

February. 

March 3. 
March 15. 
October. 

August 10. 
August 15. 
March 4. 
July 4. 
March 4. 



Dec. 28. 
June 15. 
Jan. 26. 
March 4. 
Dec. 25. 
March 4. 
April 4. 
April 6. 



March 3> 




March 1, 
March 8. 
March 4. 



Jan. 13. 
April 26. 
May 8. 
May 9. 
May 11. / 
May 18. ' 
Sept. 24. 
Dec. 25. 



Feb. 23. 
March 27. 
April 18. 
August 20. 
Sept. 8. 
Sept. 13. 
Sept. 14. 
Feb. 2. 
February. 
May 29. 
March 4. 



July9. 
Millard Fillmore inaugurated I July 10. 
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1860. 
1863. 
1854. 
1867. 
1858. 
1859. 

1860. 

<t 

1861. 



1862. 



Califoniia admitted into the Union 

FraDklin Pierce inaogorated 

Commodore Ferry's treaty with Japan 

James Buchanan inangm^ted 

Minnesota admitted into the Union 

Oregon admitted into the Union 

South Carolina seceded from the Union 

Steamer Star of the West fired into by the Secessionists 
at Charleston 

Kansas admitted as a state 

A Southern Confederacy formed by South Carolina, 
Greorgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Flor- 
ida, at Montgomery, Alabama 

Jefferson Davis elected provisional president of the Con- 
federacy 

Abraham Lincoln inaugurated President of the United 
States 

Attack on Fort Sumter 

Virginia ioius the Confederacy ....: 

Harper's Ferry Arsenal captured by the Virginia militia 

Massachusetts troops attacked in Baltimore 

Norfolk Navy Yard abandoned 

Battle at Philippi, Virginia 

Union troops repulsed at Big Bethel, Virginia 

Battle of Booneville, Missouri 

Battle of Carthage, Missouri 

Battle of Rich Mountain, Virginia 

Battle at Carricksford, Virginia 

Confederate capital changed to Eichmond 

First battle of Bull Run, Virginia 

Battle of Wilson's Creek, Missouri 

Capture of the forts at Hatteras Inlet, North Carolina... 

Battle at Camifex Landing, Gauley River, Virginia 

Capture of Lexington, Missouri. 

Union disaster at Ball's BlufiF, Virginia 

Battle at Belmont, Missouri 

Capture of Port Royal, South Carolina 

Seizure of Mason and Slidell on board the Trent 

Engagement at the Big Sandy River, Kentucky 

Confederates beaten at Mill Spring, Kentucky 

Capture of Fort Henry, Tennessee 

Capture of Roanoke Islan d. North Carolina 

Fort Donelson, Tennessee, captured 

Union expedition against Florida and Georgia dispatched 

Battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas 

The Ram Virginia sinks the Cumberland and Congress . 

Engagement bietween the Monitor and Virginia 

Capture of Newbern, North Carolina 

Battle at Winchester, Virginia 

Battle of Shiloh , Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee 

Capture of Island No. 10, Mississippi River .. 

Capture of Fort Pulaski, Georgia 

Farragut passes Forts Jackson and St. Philip, Mississippi 
River 



Sept. 9. 
March 4. 
March. 
March 4. 
May 11. 
February. 
Dec. 20. 

January 9. 
January 29. 



February 4. 

February 8. 

March 4. 
April 12-13. 
April 17. 
April 18. 
April 19. 
Aprn21. ' 
June 3. 
June 10. 
June 17. 
July 6. 
July 11. 
July 14 
July 20. 
July 21. 
August 10. 
August 29. 
Sept. 10. 
Sept. 20. 
October 21. 
November 7. 
November 7. 
November 8. 
January 9. 
January 19. 
February 6. 
February 8. 
February 16. 
February 28. 
March 7, 8. 
March 8. 
March 9. 
March 14. 
March 23. 
April 6, 7. 
April 7. 
April 11. 

April 24. 
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1862. 



1863. 



Captnre of New Orleans 

Capture of Fort Macon, and Beaufort, South Carolina... 

Surrender of Forts Jackson and St. Philip 

Yorktown, Virginia, taken 

Battle of Williamsburg, Virginia 

Battle of West Point, Virginia 

Norfolk, Virginia, occupied by Union troops 

Banks's retreat down the Shenandoah Valley 

Battle at Front Royal, Virginia 

Corinth, Mississippi, taken 

Battle of Fair Oaks, or Seven Pines -j 

Lee assumes command of the Confederates in Virginia. 

Capture of Fort Pillow, Tennessee 

Naval battle, and surrender of Memphis, Tennessee 

Seven days' battles Arom the Chickahominy to the ( 

James ( 

President Lincoln calls for 300,000 troops 

Battle of Cedar Mountain, Virginia 

Pope's battles in defense of Washington i 

Battle of Richmond, Kentucky 

Invasion of Maryland by Lee 

Battle of South Mountain, Maryland 

Capture of Harper's Ferry by «rackson 

Battle of Antietam, Maryland 

Battle of Mumfordsville, Kentucky 

Battle of luka, Mississippi 

Battle of Corinth, Mississippi 

Battle of Penyville, Kentucky 

Battle of Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Battle of Holly Springs, Mississippi 

Battle of Chickasaw Bayou, Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Battle of Murfreesboro', Tennessee — first day 

Emancipation Proclamation by President Lincoln 

Galveston captured by the Confederates 

Battle of Murfreesboro' — second day 

Arkansas Post captured by Union troops 

Attack on Fort Sumter repulsed 

Grierson's Union cavalry raid , 

Union repulse at Grand Gulf, Mississippi , 

Battle of Port Gibson, Mississippi > 

Battle of Chancellorsville, Virginia 

Confederates defeated at Jackson, Mississippi 

Battle of Champion Hill, Mississippi 

Battle of Big Black River 

General Grant assaults Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Lee's second invasion of Maryland 

West Virginia admitted as a state 

The Confederate Morgan starts on his raid 

Battle of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 

Surrender of Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Port Hudson surrendered 

Draft riots in New York City 



April 25. 
April 26. 
April 28. 
May 4. 
May 5. 
May 9. 
May 10. 
May. 
May 23. 
May 30. 
May 31, 
June 1. 
June 3. 
June 4. 
June 6. 
June 25 to 
July 1. 
July 1. 
August 9. 
August 26 to 
Sept. 1. 
August 30. 
Sept. 6. 
Sept. 14. 
Sept. 15. 
Sept. 17. 
Sept. 17. 
Sept. 19. 
October 4. 
October 8. 
Dec. 13. 
Dec. 29. 
Dec. 29. 
Dec. 31. 
January 1. 
January 1. 
January 2. 
January 11. 
April 7. 
April, May. 
April 29. 
May 1. 
May 2, 3. 
May 14. 
May 16. 
May 1 7. 
June. 
June. 
June 20. 
June 27. 
July 1-3. 
July 4. 
July 8. 
July 18-16. 
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Morgan captured near New Lisbon, Ohio 

Lawrence, Kansas, homed hy Quantrell 

Fort Wagner evacuated by the Confederates 

Steele's operations in Arkansas 

Battle of Chickamauga, Georgia 

Battle of Lookout Mountain, Georgia 

Battle of Missionary Ridge, Georgia 

Longstreet repulsed at Knoxville, Kentucky 

Battle of Olustee, Florida 

Sherman's expedition to Meridian, Mississippi 

Grant appointed Lieutenant General 

Fort De Russy, Louisiana, captured 

Forrest's raid — captures Union City 

Battle of Mansfield, or Sr^abine Cross Roads, Louisiana . 

Battle of Pleasant Hill, Louisiana 

Forrest's raid, Tennessee — Fort Pillow massacre 

Plymouth, North Carolina, surrendered to the Confed- 
erates 

Battle at Cane River, Louisiana 

The Army of the Potomac crosses the Rapidan 

Battles in the Wilderness, Virginia 

Sherman begins his march toward Atlanta, Georgia .. 

Butler defeated at Bermuda Hundred, Virginia 

Battles near Spottsylvania Court-house, Virginia , 

Battle of Resaca, Georgia , 

Battle of Newmarket, Virginia 

Battles at Dallas, Georgia 

Sheridan's expedition north of Richmond 

Battle of Cold Harbor, Virginia 

Battle of Piedmont, Virginia , 

The Potomac Army crosses the James River 

Battle of Lost Mountain, Georgia... 

Petersburg assaulted 

Destruction of the Alabama by the Kearsarge 

Early invades Maryland 

Battle of Monocacy, Maryland 

Battles before Atlanta > 



•i 



Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, burned 

Union repulse at Petersburg, Virginia 

Farragut's fleet enters Mobile Bay 

Fort Gaines and Fort Morgan taken 

Weldon Railroad seized by the Unionists 

Atlanta, Georgia, captured by Sherman 

Battle of Winchester, Virginia 

Battle of Fisher's Hill, Virginia 

Battle of Cedar Creek, Virginia 

The Ram Albemarle destroyed 

Plymouth, North Carolina, recaptured by Union troops. 

Nevada admitted into the Union 

Sherman's march from Atlanta to the sea. begun 

Battle of Franklin, Tennessee 

Fort M*Allister, Georgia, captured 

Bf^e of Nashville, Tennessee 



July 27. 
Aug. 21, 22. 
Sept. 6. 
September. 
Sept. 19, 20. 
Nov. 25. 
Nov. 26. 
Nov. 29. 
Feb. 20. 
February. 
March 8. 
March 14. 
March 24. 
April 8. 
AprU9. 
April 12. 

April 20. 
April 23. 
May 4. 
May 6-7. 
May 7. 
May 7. 
May 7-12 
May 14, i5. 
May 15. 
May 26, 28. 
May, Jcaie. 
June 1-3. 
June 6. 
June 16. 
June 16-17. 
June 18-21. 
June 19. 
July 6. 
July 9. 
July 20, 22, 

28. 
July 30. 
July 30. 
Aug. 5. 
Aug. 8, 23. 
Aug. 18. 
Sept. 2. 
Sept. 19. 
Sept. 22. 
October 19. 
October 27. 
October 31. 
October 31. 
Nov. 14. 
Nov. 30. 
Dec. 13. 
Dec. 16, 16. 



n 
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1864. 

it 

1866. 

« 
it 
ii 
ii 
(i 
(i 
a 
ii 
n 
ii 
ii 
ii 
n 
II 
II 
n 

1866. 

1867. 

(i 

1868. 

1869. 
ii 

1870. 
1871. 
1872. 

ii 
ii 

1873. 

n 

1876. 
ii 

ii 
1877. 



Sayannah captured^bj Sherman 

First bombardment of Fort Fisher, North Carolina 

Capture of Fort Fisher 

Capture of Columbia, South Carolina , 

Charleston, South Carolina, evacuated by the Con^erates 

Wilm ington. North Carolina, captured 

Sheridan's expedition up the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia 
Early defeated at Waynesborough, Va., by Sheridan . ... 

Fayetteville, North Carolina, occupied 

Battle of Goldsborough, North Carolina 

Confederate repulse at Fort Steadman, Virginia 

Battle of Five Forks, Virginia 

Capture of Petersburg and Richmond 

Lee's surrender 

Raleigh, North Carolina, entered by Sherman 

Assassination of President Lincoln 

Andrew Johnson inaugurated 

Johnston's surrender 

Jefferson Davis captured 

Surrender of the last Confederate force in the Southwest 

Atlantic Telegraph cable laid 

Amnesty declared 

Treaty for the purchase of Alaska ratified .* 

Impeachment of President Johnson 

General Grant inaugurated - 

Pacific Railroad completed 

Fifteenth Amendment declared adopted 

Treaty of Washington concluded 

Tribunal of Arbitration announces its decision 

Northwestern boundary settled 

Chicago fire 

Grant re-elected President 

Financial panic 

Boston fire 

Modoc War ended 

Sioux War — Custer's defeat 

jCentennial Exhibition opened 

iColorado admitted 

[Rutherford B. Hayes declared President 



Dec. 21. 
Dec. 24. 
January 15. 
February 17. 
February 1 7. 
February 22. 
February 27. 
March 2. 
March 12. 
March 21. 
March 25. 
April 1. 
April 3. 
April 0. 
April 13. 
April 14. 
April 16. 
April 26. 
May 10. 
May 26. 
July. 

Septembers. 
April 9. ' 
January 24. 
March 4. 
May 10. 
March. 
May 8. 
Sept. 14. 
October. 
October 4. 
November. 
September. 
November 9, 
October. 
June 26. 
May 10. 
August 1. 
March 3. 
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